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THE GOSPEL OF CULTURE, 


NE of the penalties of distinc- 
tion which has befallen Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is the clinging inti- 
macy which his name has contracted 
of late years with a popular phrase—a 
phrase which is regarded by many, 
but perhaps a shade too readily, as a 
critical summary of his method. For 
the public his name is twinned with 
the word culture, as if by a second 
christening: people speak of Mr. Ar- 
nold as ‘‘the apostle of culture ” with 
the same satisfaction, with something 
of the same easy antique content in 
the phrase, as that which one finds in 
the repetitious epithets of Homer. 
For many readers it is a mere formula 
of convenience; and indeed it is only 
the discreet minority of readers that 
we can credit with such a desire in 
this matter as that which Mr. Arnold 
translates from Joubert—his unlucky 
desire ‘‘to get a whole book into a 
page, a whole page into a phrase, and 
that phrase into one word.” The 
word culture, indeed, is hardly a suf- 
ficient description here, nor is all said 
when we have pronounced Mr. Arnold 
‘*an apostle of culture.” An apostle 
of culture undoubtedly he is; in cul- 
ture, as he understands it, he has his 
being, and it is culture that he recom- 
mends to his readers. But let us in- 
quire what he means by culture: how 
does he wear this noted weed, this ir- 
ritating scarlet? 


In the various domains of criticism, 
whether literary, social, political, or 
religious, Mr. Arnold has done 80 
much that it would be more conve- 
nient, were I purposing here to exam- 
ine that body of criticism, as well as 
more accurate, to speak of his genius 
instead of his culture. But ‘‘cul- 
ture” is the word which Mr. Arnold 
himself has adopted in his later writ- 
ings, and we cannot drop it as a catch- 
word, though it is certainly, to those 
who may not have attended carefully 
to what he means by it, a misleading 
term. And so, keeping to the name 
of culture, let us examine the content 
of the idea which it implies. 

And how shall we best do this? 
Best, as it seems to me, by tracing the 
growth of this idea of culture, under 
whatever name, in the succession of 
his writings. Mr. Arnokl’s is a self- 
revelatory nature; his books, from 
earlier to later, represent discriminable 
stages of growth. In such a case there 
are special opportunites for analysis. 
The author who begins to write and 
publish at an early age, who writes 
and publishes often, and enough to 
represent fully the course of the 
thought, seems to grow before our 
eyes, as we read the spirit of his 
works, like the tree of the Indian jug- 
gler. In his earlier books we see 
the germinating of his controlling 
ideas; in his later they develop 
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and come to flower and fruit. Itis a 
magical spectacle, this of the author’s 
growth, because it is shown us in a 
single reading of his works: a single 
reading brings the development of a 
lifetime into the range of a day’s ob- 
servation, and for the critic or the 
critical reader the spectacle is one of 
deep interest. 

The growth of a fine mind is a more 
complex thing than that of a plant; 
but in this paper I purpose confining 
myself in the main to a single clue in 
Mr. Arnold's thought and method. 
From his writings, from earlier to 
later, I will seek to trace out and de- 
tach what he means by his so-called 
doctrine of culture, and what the doc- 
trine may signify for us his readers. 

And first: we shall find the substan- 
tial anticipation of that doctrine in 
his writings long before his critics, and 
long before he himself, had thought 
of giving it a name. In the critical 
preface to his poems of 1853 he con- 
ceives of culture as the effort toward 
perfection of spirit in ourselves. He 
is speaking of the high value which 
classical studies have for the poet’s 
discipline, and upon the character of 
those who pursue them; and he says: 
‘Their commerce with the ancients 
appears to me to produce, in those 
who constantly practise it, a steadying 
and composing effect upon their judg- 
ment, not of literary works only, but 
of men and events in general. They 
are like persons who have had a very 
weighty and impressive experience ; 
they are more truly than others under 
the empire of facts, and more indepen- 
dent of the language current among 
those with whom they live. They 
wish neither to applaud nor to revile 
their age; they wish to know what it 
is, what it can give them, and wheth- 
er this is what they want. What they 
want they know very well; they want 
to educe and cultivate what is best 
and noblest in themselves.” 

That passage contains, if not the 
fuller form and pressure of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s doctrine of culture as develop- 
ed in recent years, yet its clear premo- 
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nition; in that passage, written at the 
age of thirty-one, is struck the keynote 
of the conception which we are to see 
gaining new elements and accretions 
in his later works. The doctrine is 
not yet named as culture, nor will it 
be so named for many years yet; but 
the conception is there, as that of 
growth in character. To educe and 
cultivate what is best and noblest in us— 
that is apparently more than what one 
of Mr. Arnold’s critics, representing 
his less attentive readers, finds a sufli- 
cient conception of culture; namely, 
‘*a desirable quality in a critic of new 
books.” 

And surely this cultivation of what 
is best and noblest in us is not an un- 
worthy object. Those even that do 
not believe in ‘‘culture” as vulgarly 
understood may admit this, though 
somewhat visionary, somewhat ideal- 
izing, it will doubtless seem to many; 
and to some it will appear a fit subject 
for ridicule. But let us not forget 
that this preface of Mr. Arnold’s was 
written during those ‘‘ days of ardor 
and emotion” to which he has recent- 
ly referred in a note to one of his early 
poems. Like ‘‘The New Sirens,” the 
early preface came from a time of 
‘‘ardor and emotion”; and it shows 
the aspirations of a finely endowed na- 
ture in full play. 

But at that time Mr. Arnold’s 
thoughts were less with the world 
about him than now; his sympathies 
looked backward. It was in antiquity 
that the young poet mainly sought his 
nurture and his stimulus; in antiqui- 
ty, with its record of ‘‘ weighty and 
impressive experience.” Weighty and 
impressive it surely is; and why? Be- 
cause for us it is completed, serene. 
The deeds and the character of our own 
time may be as great, or greater if you 
will; but the dust clouds of controver- 
sy whirl around them, the false lights 
of prejudice and passion play upon 
them; the results which are to inter- 
pret them are still in the future. Is it 
strange that the student of perfection 
should choose to gaze upon the clearer 
horizon of the past? We may not 
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know it well, or fully, and yet our 
sight of it, as far as our sight goes, 
may at least have definiteness; our 
thoughts of it may have a just coher- 
ence. 

Mr. Arnold’s first ‘‘ clear dream and 
solemn vision” respecting the things 
of art and of life came thus to him in 
regarding the serener horizon of an- 
cient times. That interest, however, 
was but a phase of his “growth; that 
predominant occupation with the past 
was not to continue. He was to be- 
come, as in recent years we have seen 
him, a most effective critic of contem- 
porary things. But at the time of which 
I speak he was still quite incurious 
about the thoughts, the doings, the 
ideals of this vaunted age of progress. 
With them, he says, ‘‘ the poet can do 
nothing,” and in ‘‘ Merope ” (1858) he 
treats an antique subject under the 
strictest forms of classic tragedy; not- 
ing, however, that he does it for beau- 
ty’s sake and not because he consider- 
ed Greek form as final. ‘‘ The laws of 


Greek tragic art,” he says in the criti- 
cal preface to that work, ‘‘ are not ex- 


clusive; they are for Greek dramatic 
art itself, but they do not pronounce 
other modes of dramatic art unlawful; 
they are, at the most, prophecies of the 
im lity of dramatic success under 
other conditions.” The latter clause of 
that opinion Mr. Arnold would hardly 
reafliirm now; but we are concerned 
with it here only so far as it indicates 
the dawn, or I should rather say the 
possibility of his greater interest in 
modern art and modern ideas. 

From a very different movement of 
thought came Mr. Arnold’s next pub- 
lication, the lectures ‘‘ On Translating 
Homer,” which appeared in 1861. In 
these there is little expression of such 
moods as we have just considered; the 
aspiration, the self-questioning, the 
retrospection—these aré not here; in- 
stead of these we see the soldier going 
out in harness, the combatant upon 
the intellectual champclos. In these 
admirable lectures the critical forces 
are liberated and in full play; never 
perhaps in English criticism were 
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they in more brilliant play. Mr. Ar- 
nold’s weapons are well tempered and 
cunningly handled. An active tem- 
perament, acute organic sensitiveness 
of intelligence and taste, a keen eye 
for both the broader and the subtler 
traits of his themes, a play of illustra- 
tion ranging throughout the higher 
domains of European literature, as 
freely as the composer ranges among 
the modulations, and such a lustre and 
lucidity of expression, such a gift for 
making his ideas ‘‘ shine” as English 
prose has seldom known—these were 
endowments from which we might 
well expect great things in literary 
criticism. These Mr, Arnold has, and 
these, in the ‘*‘ Lectures on Translat- 
ing Homer,” are put to the use of con- 
troversy; and his spear is tipped with 
a searching irony before which his op- 
ponents could not stand. Asacomba- 
tant, we will not now follow Mr. Ar- 
nold; but it is a fascinating thing to 
see him joining at arms. We mark 
the salute to his antagonist, we mark 
the quick preliminary passes; present- 
ly there is a quick thrust, and the an- 
tagonist goes down; and then we see 
Mr. Arnold turning away with a light 
ironic smile, much as David turned 
away, when all was over, from Goliath 
of Gath, the great ancestor of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s foes. And not only Philistines, 
but good and respectable scholars, 
men like Prof. Newman and other 
learned translators of Homer, could 
not withstand this magic irony; even 
Prof. Newman, with all his learning, 
went down before it, as the invaders 
of Granada, in Irving’s tale, were 
put to rout by the enchanted lance of 
Aben Habuz. These lectures are the 
flower of culture, but of culture mili- 
tant; a bitter and thorny blossom 
have they been to Mr. Arnold’s adver- 
saries! In these lectures he rejoices in 
his strength; and sometimes, perhaps, 
a little too much after the manner of 
the unregenerate. But that is human 
nature, and over the natural man Mr. 
Arnold himself would hardly claim to 
have gained through culture—much 
less does he claim to instance in his 
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writings—the complete and final tri- 
umph. In these lectures, indeed, he 
disclaims all rancor toward Prof. 
Newman; and what he says in such a 
case we are bound to believe. But 
can the able and learned Prof. New- 
man quite believe it? would he quite 
believe it though he should live a hun- 
dred years, and came at last to see, 
with Mr. Arnold, that in his transla- 
tion of Homer ‘‘he has chosen quite 
the wrong field for turning his ability 
and learning to account ”’? 

If these admirable lectures, then, 
are culture militant, we find again a 
graver mood in his next work, ‘‘A 
French Eton” (1864). Of culture 
much is said in this work; but in its 
special and doctrinal sense the word 
is not yet used. This passage, de- 
scribing the limitations of an aristo- 
cratic class, will give an idea of what 
Mr. Arnold then meant by the term, 
and how this conception of it is en- 
larging itself: ’ 

‘* Whatever may be its culture,” he 
says, ‘‘ an aristocratic class will always 
have at bottom, like the young man in 
Scripture with great possessions, an 
inaptitude for ideas; but besides this, 
high culture or ardent intelligence, 
pervading a large body of the commu- 
nity, acquire a breadth of basis, a sum 
of force, an energy of central heat for 
radiating further, which they can 
never possess when they pervade a 
sinall upper class only.” 

Here it is intimated that culture is 
to look beyond the individual, that it 
is, or should be, an affair of radiation 
as well as of internal illumination—an 
idea of which we_shall find the full 
developmefitgin sate of Mr. Arnold’s 
later works, 7 

In the ‘*Essayon Criticism,” col- 
lected in 1865, tW@®*doctrine of culture 
receivés its*full legitimate content; 
but it does not as yet receive the name 
of culture. In these essays, however, 
it has a name. It is called ‘‘criti- 
cism” and ‘‘the spirit of criticism,” 
and what he describes under this pro- 
visional name, in his essay on ‘‘ The 
Function of Criticism at the Present 
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Time,” is identical with what we shall 
find him naming as ‘‘culture” four 
years later. Identical, that is to say, 
so far as the conception of 1865 is co- 
extensive with that of 1869; for the 
later definition, though it contradicts 
nothing in the earlier, includes more; 
somewhat more, indeed, than can per- 
haps be claimed quite justly for cul- 
ture. 

But what &n admirable conception 
he has of this ‘‘spirit of criticism”! 
The business of criticism, he says, is 
‘*simply to know the best that is 
known and thought in the world, and 
by in its turn making this known, to 
create a current of true and fresh 
ideas. Its business is to do this with 
inflexible honesty, with due ability; 
but its business is to do no more, and 
to leave alone all questions of practi- 
cal consequences and applications, 
questions which will never fail to have 
due prominence given to them.” 

The essay from which that passage 
is taken contains, as one of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s critics (Mr. Hewlett) has re- 
marked, the germ of the important 
book on ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy.” And 
in that work, little known among us, 
because not reprinted here, the doctrine 
with which we are now concerned 
finally receives its definition as culture. 

If now we bring together some pas- 
sages from that work, we shall sce 
how much Mr, Arnold has come to 
claim for culture. It is in general, he 
says, ‘‘a pursuit of our total perfec- 
tion by means of getting to know, on 
all the matters which most concern us, 
the best which has been thought and 
said in the world, and, through this 
knowledge, turning a stream of fresh 
and free thought upon our stock no- 
tions and habits.” It does not con- 
sist in ‘‘a smattering of Greek and 
Latin . . . noserious man would 
call this cultur®.” ‘The thing, call it 
by what name we will, is simply the 
enabling ourselves, whether by read- 
ing, observing, or thinking, to come 
as near as we can to the firm, intelli- 
gible law of things, and thus to get a 
basis for a less confused action and a 
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more complete perfection than we 
have at present.” 

Again: ‘*The Greek words ddvia, 
sigvia, a finely tempered nature, a 
coarsely tempered nature, give exactly 
the notion of perfection as culture 
brings us to conceive of it; a perfec- 
tion in which the characters of beauty 
and intelligence are both present, 
which unites ‘the twa, noblest of 
things ’"—as Swift, who of one of the 
two, at any rate, had himself all too 
little, most happily calls them in his 
‘Battle of the Books ’-—‘the two no- 
blest of things, sweetness and light.’” 

Not that sweetness and light are al- 
ways and everywhere the things most 
wanted. Mr. Arnold concedes very 
freely that ‘‘fire and strength,” in the 
phrase of one of his critics, have often 
been lacking in times and in commu- 
nities that we could name. He says, 
for instance: ‘*It may be true that the 

toman world at the beginning of our 

era, or Leo the Tenth’s court at the 
time of the Reformation, or French so- 
ciety in the eighteenth century, need- 
ed fire and strength even more than 
sweetness and light.”” And even now 
‘*the old Roman way of dealing ” with 
rioters and rioting he finds to be the 
right one; namely, in the words of his 
father, Dr. Arnold, to ‘‘flog the rank 
and file, and fling the ringleaders from 
the Tarpeian rock.” 

But in the main, he says, the spe- 
cial need of our energetic Anglo-Sax- 
on civilization is not so much an in- 
crease of energy, strictness, ‘* Hebra- 
ism,” as he calls it, as greater intelli- 
gence, more love of ideas, more spon- 
taneity of consciousness—the traits 
that he summarizes as ‘‘ Hellenism ”’; 
and he adds, with great lucidity and 
discrimination: ‘‘ What I say is, not 
that Hellenism is always for everybody 
more wanted than Hebradgm, but that 
for the Rev. W. Cattle, af this partic- 
ular moment, and for the great major- 
ity of us his fellow countrymen, it is 
more wanted.” 

‘*Any glance at the world around 
us shows that with us, with the 
most respectable and strongest part 
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of us, the ruling force is now, and 
long has been, a Puritan force, the 
care for fire and strength. . .. 
Well, then, what is the good of our 
now rehearsing the praises of fire and 
strength to ourselves, who dwell on 
them too exclusively already?” 

And at the present time, he adds 
‘“‘Though for resisting anarchy the 
lovers of culture may prize and ein- 
ploy fire and strength, yet they must, 
at the same time, bear constantly in 
mind that it is not at this moment true, 
what the majority of people tell us, 
that the world wants fire and strength 
more than sweetness and light, and 
that things are for the most part to be 
settled first and understood afterward. 
- « » The true business of the 
friends of culture now is, to dissipate 
this false notion, to spread the belief 
in right reason and in a firm intelligi- 
ble love of things, and to get men to 
try, in preference to stanchly acting 
with imperfect knowledge, to obtain 
some sounder basis of knowledge on 
which to act.” 

Thus the culture which Mr. Arnold 
praises is not quite the trivial thing 
which some have thought it to be; it 
is, on the contrary, intelligent think- 
ing and wise acting—a sufficiently im- 
portant concern, if the opponents of 
‘*culture” will permit us to say so. 
Nor is it a merely self-regarding in- 
telligence, a wisdom in personal con- 
duct, that Mr. Arnold advocates under 
the name of culture. Strenuous in- 
sistance he makes upon the idea that 
culture is not to end, but to begin 
with the individual. He is very ex- 
plicit upon this point. 2,Says, for 
instance: ? , 

‘**Culture looks beynd chinery ; 
culture hates hatred ;fcultury has but 
one great passion, thé passiong for 
sweetness and light. Yes, it has"one 
yet greater; the passion for making 
them preeail. It is not satisfied till 
we are all come to a perfect man; it 
knows that the sweetness and light of 
the few must be imperfect until the 
raw and unkindled masses of humani- 
ty are touched with sweetness and 
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light.” ‘‘It is a study of perfection. 
It moves by the force, not merely or 
primarily of the scientific passion for 
pure knowledge, but also of the moral 
and social passion for doing good.” 
It ‘‘leads us to conceive of no perfec- 
tion as being real which is not a gene- 
ral perfection, embracing all our fel- 
low men with whom we have to do.” 
And again: ‘‘Perfection, as culture 
conceives it, is not possible while the 
individual remains isolated; the indi- 
vidual is obliged, under pain of being 
stunted and enfeebled in his own de- 
velopment if he disobeys, to carry 
others along with him in his march 
toward perfection, to be continually 
doing all he can to enlarge and in- 
crease the volume of the human stream 
sweeping thitherward; and here, once 
more, it lays on us the same obliga- 
tion as religion.” 

That is a sufficiently generous defi- 
nition; and how shall this culture be 
diffused, how shall it make its ideus 
prevail? 

First of all, it must be quite disin- 
terested; it must have nothing to do 
with bustling rivalries; and more than 
this, 1t must be clearly seen to be quite 
disinterested by the bustling persons 
who do not care for the things of the 
mind. Of such persons he says: *‘ Cer- 
tainly they will be less slow to believe, 
as we want them to believe, that the 
intelligible law of things has in itself 
something desirable and precious, and 
that all place, function, and bustle are 
hollow goods without it, if they see 
that we can content ourselves with it, 
and find in it our satisfaction without 
making it an instrument to give us for 
ourselves place, function, and bustle.” 

And therefore, he adds, ‘‘ public 
life and direct political action are not 
much permitted to the believer in cul- 
ture.” 

But what is the active and practical 
duty of the student of culture? It is 
one of high importance; it is one that 
is often thankless; and it is this, to 
make disinterested criticism. 

‘The whole value of its training, to 
a nation which gets the training of 
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self-government, depends upon its be- 
ing told plainly of its mistakes and 
prejudices; for mistakes and preju- 
dices a large body wili always have, 
and to follow these without let or 
hindrance is not the training we want, 
but freedom to act, with a most search- 
ing criticism of our way of acting.” 
In England, he says, there is great 
need of such criticism ; and surely here, 
as well as in England, ‘‘ the functions 
of a disinterested literary class—a class 
of non-political writers, having no or- 
ganized and embodied set of support- 
ers to please, simply setting themselves 
to observe and report faithfully, and 
looking for favor to those isolated per- 
sons only, scattered all through the 
community, whom such an attempt 
may interest—are of incalculable im- 
portance.” 

To that position there can be, I 
think, no serious rejoinder. Doubt- 
less neither men with culture nor men 
without it can bring us to any casy 
goal of wisdom, whether respecting 
politics or the arts, or life, or science. 
Doubtless few men have the ability to 
speak upon these subjects with profit. 
But even among the few who have the 
ability, how very few are in a situation 
to look for right conclusions; how very 
few can afford to tell them if they find 
them! How few are not silenced by 
their position, their ambition, their 
wants! And when we find an able and 
conscientious writer, who has no party, 
or journal, or church, or convention 
that biases his sincerity of speech, to 
him, says Mr. Arnold, let us listen! 

We can now see what is included in 
Mr. Arnold’s idea of culture. It is 
considerably more than is generally in- 
cluded under that word; but whether 
Mr. Arnold’s definition be a just one is 
a secondary question. His idea is the 
important thing; and by whatever 
name we call it, it would seem to be 
quite a different thing from anything 
that we commonly mean in America 
when we speak of culture. Compare 
this conception of its nature, its ways, 
its office, with what we sometimes 
hear spoken of, for instance, either in 
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laudation or dispraise, as ‘‘ Boston 
culture.” What is commonly sug- 
gested to us when we hear ‘ Boston 
culture” named? Do we get the idea 
of ‘ta free and fresh stream of 
thought,” of ‘‘a disinterested play of 
consciousness upon stock notions and 
habits”? Do we get the idea of a 
‘* single-minded love of perfection ”? 
or of the desire to make that perfec- 
tion prevail? Generally, I think, we 
do not quite get that idea; more fre- 
quently we get the idea, when Boston 
culture is mentioned, of an intellec- 
tual state somewhat, if I may say so, 
at second hand, somewhat deficient 
in a vital play of thought and in just 
perceptions, and so liable, perhaps, to 
the errors of slightness, of conceit, of 
affectation, rather than to those of ori- 
ginal power and impulse. And for 
persons who may have found them- 
selves dissatisfied with the idea of 
** Boston culture,” who may have been 
unable to free it, in their minds, from 
the notion of what is sometimes called 
‘* priggishness,” and who are therefore 
disposed to look upon everything that 
bears the name of culture as blame- 
worthy—for such recalcitrants it might 
be worth while to return to what Mr. 
Arnold means by culture, as being, on 
the other hand, ‘‘a fresh and free play 
of the best thoughts upon our stock 
notions and habits,” a striving toward 
‘* perfection of spirit,” and a disinter- 
ested effort to make that perfection 
prevail! Soconsidering, such a person 
might come to look more kindly upon 
the notion of culture, as implying high- 
er and better things than the common 
notion ascribes to it, as implying ori- 
ginality, zeal, and good will; and 
finally, such a person might come to 
quit the camp of those who gird at 
the name of culture. 

And with us, alas, how large is that 
class, and how many of even our edu- 
cated men does it include! For with 
us the rule of the majority presses 
heavily upon even the educated men; 
and these catch up and repeat the 
common gibes at culture. They live 
and breathe in an atmosphere of com- 
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monplace ideas; it is their misfortune 
to take the tone of their thought from 
that of men who do not know the 
light. 

It will not now be hard to see why Mr. 
Arnold’s gospel of culture has found 
so many opponents, So effective a 
writer, indeed, will seldom want for 
enemies, especially when he attempts 
the dangerous task of criticising his 
countrymen. For in England, as here, 
the voice of the majority is a power in 
literary judgments, or in political and 
social, that is perhaps too little check- 
ed by right reason, and ‘‘ telling the 
truth to power,” as Haydon said, 
speaking from experience, ‘‘ is acrime 
that can only be expiated by the ruin 
and destruction of the man who is so 
patriotic and so independent.” In 
England Mr. Arnold’s range of thought 
and expression must necessarily be re- 
stricted by his public; and what he 
does think and express must meet with 
much unintelligent opposition. Let 
us look at some of the objections 
brought against his doctrine. 

First, there is the charge of slight- 
ness and frivolity, which he has him- 
self stated amusingly: ‘‘ All sorts of 
objections are raised,” he says, 
“‘against the ‘religion of culture,’ as 
the objectors mockingly call it, which 
I am supposed to be promulgating. 
It is said to be a religion proposing 
parmaceti, or some scented salve or 
other, as a cure for human miseries; a 
religion breathing a spirit of cultivated 
inaction, making its believer refuse to 
lend a hand at uprooting the definite 
evils on all sides of us, and filling him 
with antipathy against the reforms 
and reformers which try to extirpate 
them. An intelligent American 
newspaper, ‘The Nation,’ says that 
it is very easy to sit in one’s study and 
find fault with the course of modern 
society, but the thing is to propose 
practical improvements for it. While, 
finally, Mr. Frederick Harrison gets 
moved to an almost stern moral im- 
patience, to behold, as he says, 
‘Death, sin, cruelty, stalk among us, 
filling their maws with innocence and 
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youth,’ and me, in the midst of the 
general tribulation, handing out my 
pouncet-box.” 

And Mr. Arnold is by no means in- 
different to his critics, He goes on to 
say, ‘‘It is impossible that all those 
remonstrances and reproofs should not 
affect me, and I shall try my very best, 
in completing my design, to profit by 
the objections I have heard and read, 
and to drive at practice as much as I 
can, by showing the communications 
and passages into practical life from 
the doctrine which I am inculcating.” 

But we have already seen what no 
careful reader of Mr. Arnold’s works 
needs to be told of—the elevation and 
seriousness that are of the essence of 
histemper. With all his irony, which, 
though it is unequal in pungency, has 
been well compared to the irony of So- 
crates, with all his lightness and lustre 
of style, he is eminently, like Socrates, 
an ardent thinker, a lover of ideas, a 
seeker of perfection. That we may 
sufficiently see in the preface of 1853, 
from which I have quoted. But these 
deeper traits of his genius did not 
catch the attention of his critics so 
soon asthe more conspicuous traits ; and 
on the other hand the finished beauty 
and power of his style are quite be- 
yond the appreciation of the common- 
place mind. Until lately, in a word, 
Mr. Arnold wrote above his audiences; 
the best that was in his substance, the 
beauty of his manner, were not at first 
understood; and the reproach of him 
as the apostle of a frivolous culture 
thus became possible. 

It wes in ‘*‘Culture and Anarchy” 
that Mr. Arnold made his first ap- 
peal to a popular hearing. There 
he sought to rgach a much larger au- 
dience than heretof#§e; he first ad- 
dressed the panes readers in the 
middle classes; and these people, the 
‘*Philistines” of his earlier censure, 
are now appealed to for sympathy. 
Their land is recognized, truly enough, 
as being a field fit for culture, if 
not quite ready for the harvest. But 
how was Mr. Arnold to commend cul- 
ture to the masses? By using the 
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watchwords that they knew, the 
watchwords of morality, philanthropy, 
and religion; as Wordsworth had used 
them before him to commend the 
‘religion of nature” to notice. But Mr. 
Arnold is adroiter in his method, as we 
can now see, than Wordsworth was 
when he adopted an unvarying seri- 
ousness of style to prove that he was 
not puerile and affected. Mr. Arnold 
preferred to retain his lightness and 
charm of manner, and so to retain his 
readers instead of repelling them; and 
doubtless this was the better thing to 
do; it was the only method by which 
Mr. Arnold could commend speculative 
or ideal notions, outside of the accepted 
conventions, to the British middle class- 
es. For no intelligent body of people in 
Christendom, as I take it, has after all 
less real interest in new ideas than the 
British middle classes, unless it be the 
British aristocratic classes; and any 
one who writes for a British audience 
must first of all make it clear, not that 
his ideas are new or interesting or 
suggestive, but that they have ‘‘a 
sound moral tendency.” It is this 
that makes it an intellectual misfor- 
tune to be born an Englishman, if one 
has anything new to say; and it is 
this that has made it necessary for 
Mr. Arnold to say such untenable 
things as that culture and religion 
come to the same conclusions, or that 
the essential trait of culture is ‘‘ the 
moral and social passion for doing 
good,” 

Doubtless, these propositions are 
quite faulty. As a matter of defini- 
tion, culture is by no means either mo- 
rality,or philanthropy, or religion, or a 
fourth term including the other three, 
Culture has to do primarily with one’s 
duty to his own intelligence, not pri- 
marily to his conduct; it has primari- 
ly nothing to do with his duty to his 
neighbor. Mr, Arnold’s extension of 
the senses of the word is at bottom 
unjustifiable; and with what compunc- 
tions his exquisite literary sense must 
have visited him in the transgression ! 
We may be sure that nothing would 
have driven him to his later defini- 
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tions but the necessity under which 
he felt or found himself—that of im- 
pressing ‘‘the wits of the heavy- 
headed, horny-eyed British Philis- 
tine,” as Mr. Swinburne picturesque- 
ly calls him. It is in ‘Culture and 
Anarchy ” that he first baits his hook 
with the word culture, and points out 
those ‘‘ passages into practical life” 
from his doctrine of which I have 
spoken. 

But how much more attractive, and 
therefore more effective, is this meth- 
od than one which an inferior writer 
might have used! With what art has 
Mr. Arnold led up to the discussion of 
the various questions which he attacks! 
An inferior artist would have written 
a book on ‘‘Political Morality” or 
“Social Obligation,” which nobody 
would have read; not so Mr. Arnold. 
Beginning with the name of culture, 
in which there was nothing mina- 
tory, he leads his readers onward from 
that unusual point of approach, and 
finally confronts them with some of the 
great questions of politics and of con- 
duct. It was adevice; but we should 
remember that Mr. Arnold had the 
thankless duty before him of criticis- 
ing hiscountrymen. And surely there 
was never a happier device than this 
of leading the public to serious self- 
examination and criticism under the 
attractive name of culture. ‘‘ Being 
crafty, I caught you with guile.” As 
a device, let who will blame it. Iam 
not at all sure that the end docs not 
here justify some inaccuracy of pro- 
cedure in the means. It was surcly 
a fortunate plan thus to invite the 
public to take an interest in ‘the 
study of perfection.” 

We have now seen how groundless is 
the charge of frivolity brought against 
Mr. Arnold’s work. Let us look at 
some of the more serious charges 
which ‘‘the doctrine of culture ” has 
to meet. For that doctrine has re- 
ceived quite other blame than that of 
the ignorant or the prejudiced; it has 
incurred in England, and will incur 
here, when it shall be more generally 
known, the enmity of instituted reli- 
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gious sentiment. The causes of this 
enmity do not lie exactly upon the 
surface; antecedently, one would say, 
that a system of culture which in- 
cluded so much morality and philan- 
thropy as Mr. Arnold’s includes should 
find special favor with the church. 
A single passage, however, will show 
what is Mr. Arnold’s attitude in this 
matter, and what is the gravamen of his 
offence. In ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy” 
he is asking the important question, 
‘*in what human perfection consists,” 
and on this he says that religion and 
culture give one answer. ‘‘ Religion 
comes to a conclusion identical with 
that which culture—seeking the de- 
termination of this question through 
all the voices of human experience 
which have been heard upon it, art, 
science, poetry, philosophy, history, 
as well as religion, in order to give a 
greater fulness and certainty to its so- 
lution—likewise reaches. . . . Cul- 
ture places human perfection in an in- 
ternal condition, in the growth and 
predominance of our humanity proper, 
- + «+ in the general harmonious 
expansion of those gifts of thought 
and feeling which make the peculiar 
dignity, wealth, and happiness of hu- 
man nature.” 

Now this startling claim, put forth 
as it were in passing, implied rather 
than directly stated, is ail the more 
cogent from its seeming indirection, 
from its enunciation as a matter of 
course, as a point that only the unwise 
would call in question. And indeed 
for the antagonists at whom Mr. Ar- 
nold aims this manner is very trying. 
One of them, I do not now remember 
who, utters an ejaculation of torment 
under it: ‘*‘What Mr. Arnold says 
may be all very well,” cries out, 
‘*but then he has such an intolerable 
way of saying it.” But to the mere 
observer Mr. Arnold’s ingenuous man- 
ner, when as above he names religion 
as but one of the sources of culture, 
reminds one of the enfant terrible who 
says things that he should not, and in 
all simplicity, and who is for that rea- 
son the more alarmingly revelato- 
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ry. When Mr. Arnold remarks that 
culture ‘‘ coincides with religion,” or 
even in some respects ‘‘ goes beyond 
religion, as religion is generally con- 
ceived,” he becomes the pietist’s en- 
Jant terrible. I need hardly remark 
that Mr. Arnold’s frame of mind, in 
controversial matters, is by no means 
clearly akin to that of innocent sim- 
plicity. Well he knows the effect that 
he seeks to produce, and few things 
are pleasanter to me than his latent 
humor in this method—whicb in his 
hands becomes an effective weapon of 
controversy, as Mr. Arnold's critics 
know—the method of quict implica- 
tion, of assuming the most serious po- 
sita as matter of course. These passing 
touches of implication have upon read- 
ers not wholly prepossessed the effect 
of a stimulant to thought, of a coun- 
ter charm against the prejudices which 
lie in wait for us at every corner; and 
for such readers Mr. Arnold performs 
a service like that of the vineyarder 
who applies the phyllozera antidote to 
the roots of the young vines. But to 
the hardened pietist this light touch 
of Mr. Arnold’s is a very active irri- 
tant, a sudden shock, a stroke from 
the clear sky. When he tells us that 
culture will consult many voices of 
human experience besides religion— 
“art, science, poetry, philosophy, his- 
tory, as well as religion ””—Mr. Arnold 
says an excellent and useful thing. 
But upon the hardened pietist, to 
whom the spell of the word ‘‘reli- 
gion ” is sacred, this passing remark, in 
which Mr. Arnold says so little, but 
implies so much, has a peculiarly tor- 
menting effect. This remark is in 
what dogmatic writg#s call the ‘‘ meth- 
od of indirect attack"; and it is none 
the less effective for being indirect. 
It is like the glancing of a cannon shot 
fired at sea; there is a quick touch, a 
flash of spray, and the ball goes on to- 
ward the mark; but where it glanced 
the fishes lie stunned in the water. 
The fishes are the pietists. 

It is, therefore, a quite sufficient cause 
of offence to a large body of English- 
men that Mr. Arnold's conception of 
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culture should thus ally itself upon 
equal terms with religion. Very nat- 
urally that becomes the rock of stum- 
bling with his orthodox critics. 
Henceforward the current of his teach- 
ing cannot run smooth, but must break 
over many a stubborn obstacle in its 
course; it must beat against the stony 
barriers of religious prejudice in Great 
Britain. And from Canterbury bish- 
ops and other obstructive persons in 
high places to ‘‘the Rev. Mr. Cattle” 
and the whole flock of the ‘* hole-and- 
corner’ churches, as Mr. Arnold, not 
with eminent sweetness of phrase, has 
called the Dissenters and their chapels, 
what a number of obstructive persons 
he has found in the way! 

But again it is not only those who 
find Mr. Arnold frivolous or irreligious 
that object to his doctrine of culture. 
Serious thinkers have said that he 
is putting forth dangerous doctrine, 
much as it was said of his master, Soc- 
rates. We remember that Socrates 
advocated a searching criticism of 
stock ideas, a free play of conscious- 
ness upon questions of politics and re- 
ligion; and consequently he was ac- 
cused by his countrymen—not only by 
the Beotians, but by the old-school 
Athenians too—of impairing the old- 
fashioned virtues, of making the youth 
less fond of their country, of break- 
ing up their faith: this frivolous talk- 
er, as Eupolis called him, riv Lwxpé-nv 
tov nreyov ddoAfcyny, was said to be 
taking the very manliness out of the 
young men. That is just what is said 
by some to-day about Mr. Arnold; and 
the objection is not brought by the 
ruck of critics merely; it is brought 
by so competent a person as Mr. Hut- 
ton: 

‘* Nothing,” he says, ‘‘is so danger- 
ously liable to anarehy, anarchy of 
a very passive and fatal kind, as mere 
culture, the culture which teaches 
us to despise vulgar errors without 
teaching us to put much corfidence in 
any authority such as this imperfect 
life can show. Culture is specially 
liable to an anarchy of its own.” 
Surely there was something better 
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than this to be said of Mr. Arnold by 
Mr. Hutton. His remark is doubtless 
true enough in terms. In every old 
community there is a class of men who 
deserve this blame—men whose minds 
are mainly obstructive and negative 
in their ways of acting. But, as we 
have seen, this is by no means the 
case with Mr. Arnold, nor with the 
culture that Mr. Arnold recommends: 
and this blame does not apply either 
to him or to it. Nothing could weil 
be more strenuous in its way than Mr. 
Arnold’s ideal. If I were asked to de- 
fine it in a phrase, I should call it a gos- 
pel of strenuous intellection ; and stren- 
uous intellection is quite another thing 
than the ‘‘ mere culture ” of which Mr. 
Hutton permits himself to speak. 
That phrase of ‘‘ mere culture ” indeed 
is meaningless as applicd to the ideas 
of Mr. Arnold: and it comes to us 
with surprise from the pen of a writer 
generally so discriminating, generally 
so sincere in his thinking, as Mr. Hut- 
ton. It is hard to judge at this dis- 
tance, but I am bound to say that 
it has a little of the air of disingenuous- 
ness for Mr. Hutton to talk in the 
same paragraph about ‘‘ mere culture ” 
and about Mr. Arnold. It has, at 
least, something of the air and manner 
of that clap-trap which besets the best 
English minds; which perbaps even 
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Mr. Arnold himself, in his later reli- 
gious discussions, has not entirely es- 


caped, And to those who have follow- 
ed my outline of Mr. Artold’s thought 
it will not be necessary to say that 
with ‘*‘ mere culture,” as Mr. Hutton 
calls it, with its emasculate thoughts 
and practice, Mr. Arnold has nothing 
whatever to do. 

Mr. Arnold’s idea of culture reap- 
pears under the name of ‘‘ Geist” in 
his satire entitled ‘‘ Friendship’s Gar- 
land,” another of his books unreprint- 
ed here, and also in his later criticism, 
religious and other; and in future 
works we shall probably see it under 
new names, But we have followed it far 
enough to know what itis. For Mr. 
Arnold culture means the old doctrine, 
‘high living and high thinking ”—the 
life that is needed in all times and 
countries, and in our own time by no 
countries more, he thinks, than by Eng- 
land and America. What the faults and 
limitations of his doctrines are I do not 
now ask. Upon the side of science it 
is vulnerable. But though it were 
more exposed to criticism than it is, 
Mr. Arnold’s teaching remains tlie 
most valuable criticism of contempo- 
rary things that is now being written 
in English. For his ‘‘gospel of cul- 
ture ” is nothing less than his doctrine 
of life. 

Titus Munson Coan. 
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HOU art the muse, I am the lyre; 
Thou art the sap, and I the tree; 
I am the field, thou the sun fire 


That ripens me. 


I am the nest, thou art the bird; 

The wave am I, and thou the flood; 

I am the brain where thought is stirred, 
Thou the life blood! 


The Earth am I, thou art the Heaven! 


I shade, thou light; 


I part, thou whole. 


I am the body that the soul may live in; 
Thou art the soul! , 





Mary Arncr De VeRe. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
AN EPISODE. 

HAT was an odd and on the 
whole a wondrous pleasant 

time. In all her mental trouble and 
perplexity Minola could not help en- 
joying it. It was like a great holiday— 
like some extravagant kind of masquer- 
ading or private theatricals. It was 
impossible that one’s spirits could go 
down, or at least that they could 
remain long down, under such cir- 
cumstances. Life was a perpetual 
rattle and excitement; and the com- 
pany was full of mirth. Even Vic- 
tor Heron himself, for all his ear- 
nestness, went on as if the whole affair 
were some enormous joke. Election- 
ecring appeared to be the best sort of 
pastime devisable. They all sat up 
until the morning concocting appeals 
to the electors, addresses to this or 
that interest supposed to be affected, 
attacks on the opposite party—not, 
however, on Mr. Sheppard personally 
—squibs about the Tories, denuncia- 
tions of the ministry, exhortations to 
the women of Keeton, the mothers of 
Keeton, the daughters of Keeton, and 
every class in and about Keeton who 
could be regarded as in the least de- 
gree open to the impulses of national 
or patriotic feeling. Some of these ap- 
peals had to be prepared in the absence 
and without the knowledge of the can- 
didate whom they were intended to 
serve. Heron was so sensitive about 
what he considered fair play that he 
was inclined as far as he could to re- 
strain rather unduly even the good 
spirits of his chief supporters, and not 
to allow them to deal half as freely as 
they could have wished in the wea- 
pons of sarcasm and ridicule. Minola 
was developing quite a remarkable ca- 
pacity for political satire, and Lucy 
Money was indefatigable at copying 


documents. There were meetings held 
day and night, and Victor sometimes 
made a dozen speeches in the course 
of a single afternoon. 

Scarcely less eloquent did Mr. Mon- 
ey prove himself to be. He never 
failed, when called upon, to stand up 
anywhere and recount the misdeeds of 
the ministry, and the crimes generally 
of the aristocracy of Britain, in lan- 
guage which went to the very hearts 
of his hearers; and he had a rough, 
telling humor which kept his audience 
amused in the midst of all the horrors 
that his description of the country’s 
possible ruin might have brought up 
before their minds. Mr. Money took 
the middle-aged electors immensely; 
but there could be little doubt that the 
suffrages of the women, if they had 
any, would have been given freely in 
favor of the eloquence and the candi- 
dature of Victor Heron. 

Sometimes it was delightful when a 
night came, after all the meetings and 
speech-makings were over, and it hap- 
pened by strange chance that there 
was nothing more to do in the way 
of electioneering just then. For then 
the little party of friends would shut 
themselves up in their drawing-room, 
and chat and laugh, and sing and play 
on the piano, and make jokes, and dis- 
cuss all manner of odd and fantastic 
qitestions, until long after prudence 
ought to have commended sieep. Mi- 
nola sang whenever anybody asked 
her, although she never sang for lis- 
teners in London; and she sang, if she 
could, whatever her audience wished 
to hear. Lucy played and sang very 
prettily too. Victor Heron had picked 
up in his colonial experiences and his 
wanderings about the world many 
sweet, wild, untutored songs of savage 
and semi-savage races and tribes, and 
he sang them with a dramatic skill and 
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force for which none of his hearers had 
ever before given him credit. The 
little company seemed in fact to be 
entering into a condition of something 
like wild simplicity and frankness, 
when all the affectations of civilization 
were let fall, and each did everything 
he could to the best effect, unconcerned 
by forms or by critics. 

To Lucy in especial all this was de- 
lightful. It was not an effort to throw 
herself into the spirit of the enjoyment 
as it was to Minola. To her the hap- 
piness of the present had no alloy. 
Over the passing hours there were no 
present clouds. In the whole world 
the two persons she most admired were 
Victor Heron and her father; and these 
two were the heroes of the occasion, 
seeming to have the eyes of the world 
on them, and to be the admired of all 
as orators and statesmen. To hear 
them address cheering crowds brought 
tears of pride and delight into the 
eyes of the kind little maid. She was 
glorious in their glory; their successes 
were hers. Then she had Minola too 
always with her, and they were all to- 
gether, and walled off from the world 
into a little commonwealth of theirown, 
and had nothing to do but to be great 
politicians all day, and listen to splen- 
did speeches, and at night retire as it 
were into their tent and be musical 
and joyous, and full of glorious hope. 
It was all a dream of love and pride 
to the gentle little Lucelet. 

More than once—ah! more than 
twenty times—did Lucy tell Minola 
that her father had taken her to the 
House of Commons, and that she had 
often heard all the good speakers, and 
that she had never heard one who 
could in her estimation compare with 
Mr. Heron. She had heard Gladstone; 
‘‘and, of course, he was very good— 
oh, yes, very good indeed !—but if you 
had heard him, Nola dear, you would 
say with me that he is not to be com- 
pared to Mr. Heron.” She had heard 
Mr. Disracli too—‘‘oh, yes, many 
times, and he was very clever!” she 
quite admitted that, ‘‘and he made 
people laugh a great deal”; and she 





had heard Mr. Bright, whom her papa 
always considered the best speaker of 
all—‘* but wait until you hear them, 
Nola—and you shall hear them all, 
darling—and you will say yourself that 
none of them is like Mr. Heron. I 
don’t know what it is, but there is 
something about Mr. Heron that none 
of them seems to have—at least to my 
mind, Nola dear.” 

Indeed, Nola knew well enough that 
there was for Lucy a charm in the elo- 
quence of Mr. Heron which Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright would have vain- 
ly tried torival. For herself, although 
she may be supposed to be under the 
same influence as Lucy, she did not 
rate the eloquence of Mr. Heron quite 
so highly. The charm in her case did 
not work in just the same way. She 
listened with a certain admiration and 
surprise to the vivacious, earnest, and 
often highly impassioned speeches that 
Victor Heron threw off daily by the 
dozen, and she recognized with sincere 
delight the genuine freshness and 
force that were in them, and thought 
them a great deal better than she had 
expected to hear; but she would not 
have had the least difficulty in admit- 
ting that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
were probably much finer speakers 
than Mr. Heron; and, without having 
heard either of these orators, she was 
already quite prepared to consider 
their eloquence as higher in order than 
his. What concerned her far more 
was that she saw nothing in Victor 
Heron that did not compel her to hold 
to or to increase the opinion she had 
already formed of his manly and 
unselfish character. She had hoped, 
in a strange, reluctant way, that 
while seeing so much of him as 
she must needs do during their stay 
in Keeton, she might see in him, not 
indeed anything to lower her opin- 
ion of his courage, and truthfulness, 
and manhood, but some little weak- 
nesses or affectations which, harmless 
in themselves, might lower him in her 
mind from his place, and give her re- 
lief and rest. Yes, she had in her se- 
cret heart sometimes longed passion- 
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ately and despairingly to be able thus 
to dethrone him from her heart, and 
to see him as a young man like an- 
other. She was suffering so much 
from the part which she had imposed 
on herself, and was determined to 
play, that she would have welcomed 
relief even at the cost of the overturn- 
ing of her idol. There were times 
when she almost wished she were able 
to hate him or to despise him, but she 
could do neither. The more she saw 
of him the more she was compelled to 
see that, under that exterior of almost 
boyish impulsiveness and restless en- 
ergy, there were only too many of the 
qualities which she held to be espe- 
cially heroic. He was so frank and 
simple, and yet so clever; so full of 
courage, and yet so modest; so strong, 
and so sweet and gentle. He would 
not flatter Neptune for his trident, she 
thought, nor Jove for his power to 
thunder. But there is many a man as 
good as Coriolanus in that, who, like 
Coriolanus, would brag, and bully, 
and be coarsely haughty, and Mr. Her- 
on could do nothing like that. To 
her he seemed all kindness and frank, 
simple sweetness, and she could not 
dethrone him from his place in her 
heart. 

Perhaps we may well ask ourselves 
whether the clever and sarcastic Mino- 
la was not, after all, as extravagant a 
hero worshipper as little Lucelet? Is 
it, to say the least, not quite possible 
that when Lucy believed Victor Her- 
on to be as fine a speaker as Demos- 
thenes, she was only exaggerating his 
merits in one way as much as Minola 
was exaggerating them in another? Is 
it likely that he was by any means 
that pure and perfect hero, all strength, 
and truth, and nobleness, that Minola 
was resolved to believe him? To 
many of us perhaps, if we had known 
him, he might have seemed a clever, 
agreeable, honest, but rather simple 
and impracticable young man, and 
nothing more. We might have probed 
his character with the most impartial 
and even benevolent purpose, hoping 
to find there our ideal type of man- 
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hood, and honestly found ourselves 
unable to see anything of the kind in 
him. But it may be too that Minola 
really did see what we failed to see, 
and that she had got, with her love, 
not a dazzled sight, but clairvoyance. 
You cannot make a touchstone of 
every pebble. The other pebbles may 
do their honest best, and give their 
judgment, and be wrong. 

This, however, we shall not be able 
to decide. It has already been said in 
favor of the impartiality of Minola’s 
judgment that at least she had done 
her best to prove it a mistake, and had 
to ratify it against her will. But, 
right or wrong, it affected her all the 
same. Every day that she passed in 
Keeton under these peculiar circum- 
stances only added to the strength of 
the feclings which oppressed her, and 
against which she fought her fight in 
vain. 

‘*T do wish this election would last 
for ever, Nola dear,” Lucy said, with 
a sigh of mingled pleasure and fear, 
‘*T never liked any part of my life 
half so well.” 

There was, it must be owned, a 
great deal of pleasure in it for Minola 
as well. The pleasure was a fearful 
joy, and was mixed up with very acute 
pain; still the exhilaration and the de- 
light were there. All the time there 
was a feeling that she was not only 
working with Victor Heron, but for 
him. It is true that the time had 
many bitter moments; it is true also 
that not for years had her spirits risen 
so often to so high a point. 

That was, for instance, a delightful 
night when they all went out to the 
park and rambled about there, and 
looked at the great mausoleum. It 
was near midnight when they set out, 
for it was well nigh impossible for 
them to get any time to themselves at 
any earlier hour. The great gates of 
the park were closed long before that 
time; but Minola knew of a little stile 
at one of the boundaries of the park, 
through which they might easily en- 
ter, and this gave quite a romantic 
air of trespassing and law-breaking to 
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the whole escapade, which much en- 
hanced its charm, The Duke and his 
family had not come to the place, but 
were expected every day, and there 
was something rather piquant in the 
notion of thus trespassing on the lands 
of their political enemy. Mr. Money 
was much amused at the idea of their 
all being arrested as trespassers—per- 
haps even as robbers—and brought 
before some country justice, who 
might take it into his head to render 
a service to the Duke and Mr. Shep- 
pard by committing them to prison. 
They were all in the highest spirits. 

The night was one to inspirit any 
heart. It was soft and warm, with a 
pale, poetic crescent moon just show- 
ing itself over the park trees, and a 
planet of shining silver just beneath 
the crescent of the moon, looking like 
the emblem of the Ottoman done in 
light upon the sky. There was some- 
thing fantastic, poetic, and a little un- 
canny about this half moon with the 
planet just within the enclosure of her 
bow. 

**Can anything be more beautiful? ” 
Minola asked aloud, and in her heart 
she thought, ‘‘I ought to be very 
happy and very thankful. When last 
I was here how lonely I was! I had 
hardly a friend: and now what good, 
kind friends I have, whom I love, and 
who, I believe, are really fond of me. 
How ungrateful I should be if I were 
to repine because I have not every- 
thing that an idle fancy makes me ask 
for!” The whole influence of the 
place, the hour, the conditions, enter- 
ed into her soul, and made her think 
life very sweet and gracious then. 

They were standing near the steps 
of the mausoleum. 

‘*Now,” said Lucy, ‘‘there is one 
thing I should so like just at this mo- 
ment; it would be delightful.” 

‘* Well, Lucelet, what is it?” her 
father asked. ‘‘Is it to have several 
hairs of the Duke’s beard? Perhaps 
Mr. Heron will pledge himself to get 
them if you only ask him prettily.” 

‘Papa, dear, what nonsense!” 
Lucy was not acquainted with the ad- 
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ventures of Sir Huon of Bordeaux. 
‘*No; I only want Nola to sing for us 
just here. It would be delightful in 
this air and at this spot.” 

‘**Don’t know that it would do Miss 
Grey’s voice much good to be exerted 
at midnight, in the open air, Lucelet.” 

“Tt couldn’t do it any particular 
harm,” Minola said, only too happy in 
her present mood to have a chance of 
pleasing anybody. ‘‘My voice is not 
good enough to get any harm. I am 
only afraid that you may not be able 
to hear me.” a! 

‘* We'll come close around you and 
make a ring, so far as our numbers 
will allow us,” Victor said. 

Minola mounted the steps of the 
mausoleum to get some advantage 
over her audience, as her voice was 
not strong, and they stood below, not 
in a ring, but in a row. 

‘¢ What shall I sing ?” she asked. 

Of course she was only besought to 
sing any song she pleased; so, rather 
than keep them waiting and make 
herself appear as if she were attaching 
too much value to a trifle, she sang at 
once the first song that came into her 
mind. It was the story of the luckless 
lover of Barbara Allen. 

Minola’s voice was singularly fresh, 
pure, and sweet. It wanted strength, 
and would have sounded to little ad- 
vantage in a concert room. It had 
some exquisite shades, if we may use 
such an expression, which would have 
been lost altogether in a great hall and 
on an ordinary audience. Minola, con- 
scious of the lack of strength in her 
voice, and yet compelled by her dra- 
matic instincts to seek for the fullest 
expression even when she only sang to 
please herself, had tried to make her 
singing obey her feelings and her per- 
ception of poetical meaning by giving 
its fullest value to every syllable and 
every tone. The songs she sang seemed 
to have much more in them than as 
they were sung by any one else. New 
meanings and shades of meaning ap- 
peared to come out as the words came 
from her lips. But it required appreci- 
ative listeners to get at the genuine 
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beauty of her singing; and the listen- 
ers must not be far away from the 
singer, or, no matter how appreciative, 
they must lose much of the effect. In 
the open air her voice would usually 
have failed to impress one; but this 
night the air was so pure and clear and 
soft, and the whole place was so silent, 
that the voice seemed made for the 
place, the hour, and the atmosphere; 
and the voice, indeed, became to the 
ears of some of the audience as if it 
were a part of the scene, an essential 
condition of its charm, As the song 
went on, the listeners found them- 
selves drawn on to ascend the first step 
of the mausoleum, that they might not 
lose a syllable of the sweet, sad, old- 
fashioned story thus tenderly and sym- 
pathetically told. 

The song was over. No one said a 
word directly in its praise. For a mo- 
ment, indeed, there was silence. 

‘*T wish she would not come down 
from the steps just yet,” said Lucy. 
**Stay a moment, Nola dear; we shall 
ask you to sing something else if you 
will. I do like to see her standing 
there,” she explained to her father 
and Heron; ‘‘ she looks like Corinne.” 

They asked her to sing something 
else, and of course she was only too 
glad to please them. This time she 
chose a little ballad of Walter Scott’s, 
to be found in ‘‘ The Pirate,” of which 
in her young days of romance Minola 
used to be fond. This song she had 
put of her own conceit to the music of 
a little-known folk song of the border, 
which seemed to her to suit its spirit 
and words. It is the ballad which gives 
the betrayed lover’s farewell to the— 
** Wild ferry which Hacon could brave, 
when the peaks of the skerry were 
white with the wave”; and to the 
maid who ‘‘ may look over those wild 
waves in vain for the skiff of her lov- 
er; he comes not again.” For the 
broken vows, the maiden may fling 
them on the wild current; and the 
mermaiden may sing them. ‘‘ New 
sweetness they’ll give her bewildering 
strain; there is one who will never be- 
lieve them again.” 
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If Minola had really been a betrayed 
lover, she could not have expressed 
more simply and more movingly the 
proud passion of a broken heart. As 
Lucy’s face was upturned in the moon- 
light Victor saw that her eyes were 
swimming in tears. He was greatly 
charmed and touched by her sensitive- 
ness, and felt drawn to her in an unu- 
sual way. He turned his eyes away, 
fearing she might know that he had 
seen her in tears. 

Minola came down from the steps 
silently. As yet, no one had thanked 
her or said her songs gave pleasure; 
but Minola felt that she had pleased 
them, and that they liked her to sing, 
and for the time she was happy. If she 
could have known that her song had 
brought Victor Heron nearer in fecling 
than ever he was before to her friend 
Lucy, she would perhaps have felt an 
added although a rather melancholy 
pleasure in the power of her song. 
Certainly the sensation that passed 
through Victor’s breast as he heard 
the last lines of the song, and looked 
on Lucy’s face, and saw the sparkling 
tears in her eyes, was something new 
to him, and initself no poor tribute to 
the influence of the music. 

Mr. Money was the first to speak. 

‘“*Your way of singing, Miss Grey, 
reminds me of what I once heard a 
very clever man say of the reading of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. He said he 
never heard them properly read except 
by a man who was dying, like your 
friend the lover of Barbara Allen, and 
who could hardly speak above his 
breath.” 

‘*My dear papa, what a compliment 
to Nola!” the astonished Lucy ex- 
claimed. 

‘* You don’t understand it, Lucelet. 
Miss Grey does, Iam sure, and I hope 
Heron does, although I am not so sure 
in his case. It means that this poor 
dying poet—he was a poet, didn’t I 
say?” 

‘* No, indeed, you didn’t,” said Lucy. 

‘“*Oh, yes, he was a poet. Well, 
this poor dying poet had to make such 
use of his failing voice to express all 
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the meaning of the poems he loved 
above all others, that he would not al- 
low the most delicate touch of mean- 
ing or feeling to escape in his reading. 
Now you begin to understand, Luce- 
let? Miss Grey’s singing is as fine as 
that.” 

‘*Oh, if Nola is compared to a poet, 
I don’t mind. But a dying poet is 
rather a melancholy idea, and not a 
bit like Nola. I always think of Nola 
as full of health and life, and every- 
thing bright and delightful.” 

‘* Still I quite understand what Mr. 
Money means, and it is a great com- 
pliment,” Minola said. ‘‘There must 
have been something wonderful, super- 
natural in hearing this dying poct re- 
cite such lines.” 

**People with great strong voices 
hardly ever think much of what can 
be done by mere expression,” Money 
remarked. 

Then we ought to be glad if we 
have not good voices?” Minola asked. 

‘* Well, yes; in many cases, at least. 
I think so. It makes you sing all the 
better.” 

‘* And perhaps they would sing best 
who had no voice at all.” 

‘*Perhaps so,” said Money gravely; 
**T shouldn’t wonder.” 

After this they all laughed, and the 
moment of sentiment was gone. But 
yet Victor Heron remained very silent 
and seemingly thoughtful. The new 
and strange sensation which had arisen 
in him from hearing Minola’s voice 
and seeing Lucy’s tear-sparkled eyes 
had not faded yet. It perplexed him, 
and yet had something delightful in 
it. The author of ‘‘ Caleb Williams ” 
declared that in it he would give to 
the world such a book that no man 
who had read it should ever be quite 
the same man again. Such a change 
it happeng to more ordinary beings to 
work unconsciously in many men or 
women. A verse of a ballad, an air 
played on a harp, a chance word or 
two, the expression of a lip or an eye, 
an all unstudied attitude, shall change 
a whole life so that never again shall 
it be exactly what it was before. 
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‘*We must be getting home,” said 
Money. ‘‘There are speeches to be 
made to-morrow, Heron, my good fel- 
low—there are deputations to receive— 
and I own to being a man who likes 
to sleep.” 

‘* Just here and just now,” said Vic- 
tor, ‘‘ the speech-making and the depu- 
tations seem rather vulgar business,” 

He thought so now very sincerely. 
A sense of the vulgarity and futility of 
commonplace ambitions and struggles 
is one of the immemorial effects of 
moonlight, and music, and midnight 
air, and soft skies. But in Heron’s 
case there was something more than 
all this which he did not yet under- 
stand. 

‘¢The things have to be got through 
anyhow,” Mr. Money insisted, ‘‘and 
these young ladies will be losing alto- 
gether their beauty sleep.” 

‘Oh, I think the idea of going to 
sleep on such a night is odious, when 
we might be out under the stars in 
this delightful place,” Lucy exclaimed. 
‘*And besides, papa, the truth is that 
Nola and I always sit up together for 
ever so long after everybody else has 
gone, no matter what the hour may 
be—and so we might as well be here 
as anywhere else. If our beauty de- 
pends on early hours, it is forfeited 
long since, and there’s no use thinking 
about it now.” 

‘*T know Miss Grey is far too sen- 
sible a girl to share any such senti- 
ments. So come with me, Miss Grey, 
and we shall at least set a good ex- 
ample.” 

He took Minola’s arm, and drew it 
within his own with good-humored 
mastery, and led her away. Lucy and 
Victor had perforce to follow. They 
ran after Money and his companion. 
Minola could hear their laughter and 
the sound of their quick feet as they 
approached. Then, when they came 
near, they slackened their speed and 
lagged a little behind. She could 
hear the sound of their voices as they 
talked. They spoke in low tones, but 
the sweet, pure midnight air allowed 
at least the faint murmur of the tones 
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to reach her ear as she walked quickly 
on, leaning on Mr. Money's arm, and 
trying to talk to him about the pros- 
pects of the coming electign. 

‘*Tf he loves her, he must tell her so 
now—here,” Minola thought. ‘‘ This 
surely is the place and the hour for a 
declaration uf love, and he does love 
her—she is so very sweet and good.” 

She tried to make herself believe 
that she was very happy, and that she 
rejoiced to know that Lucy was loved 
—by him, and even that she was rath- 
er amused in a high, unconcerned way 
by their love-making. When they had 
crossed the stile of the park and 
passed into the streets, Victor and 
Lucy came up with them again, and 
walked by their side. 

“Tt is done,” Minola thought. 
‘*She bas heard him now and she has 
all her wish.” Aloud she said, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose you are right, Mr. Money, about 
the ballot—I had not thought much of 
that, but Iam sure you must be right.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. SHEPPARD'S OFFER OF SURRENDER. 

Mrnoua heard no word from Lucy 
that night about Heron. Lucy seemed 
to avoid all speech on any subject that 
had to do with the midnight walk in 
the park. 

The next day brought Mr. Blanchet, 
very proud of having been sent for, 
and for the present at least filled 
with the novelty of a political contest. 
As Money had predicted, any objection 
which Heron might have to Blanchet 
gave way and vanished for the time 
when Blanchet became in a manner a 
guest of his, But the poems which Blan- 
chet was to contribute to the contest 
did not prove a great success. They 
were a little difficult to understand. 
When they were supposed to rouse the 
souls of Keeton electors on the subject 
of England’s honor and duties, they 
were involved in such fantasy of 
thought and expression, that they 
would have had to be published with 
a glossary if they were to illuminate, 
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by a spark of meaning, the mind of 
the acutest voter in the borough. 
Blanchet made, however, rather a pic- 
turesque figure on the platforms of 
meetings, and was useful as an attend- 
ant on the two young women when 
Money and Heron had to be busy else- 
where; and Mr. Money liked, for elec- 
tioneering effect, the appearance of a 
large suite. Minola never saw the 
poet except before the general com- 
pany. He had consented to come to 
Keeton solely because he thought it 
would give him more than one oppor- 
tunity of speaking a word or two to 
her in private; and no such chance 
seemed ever likely to present itself 
there. Minola was utterly unconscious 
of his wish or of its purpose. She did 
not know that when he was invited to 
Keeton he went to his sister, and told 
her that the happy chance had come 
at last; and that she had kissed him 
with tears in her eyes, and prayed for 
his success. Minola was as friendly 
with him as possible—far more so than 
she seemed to be with Heron, for ex- 
ample; but he got no such chance of 
trying his fortune as his sister and he 
had believed to be coming. 

Is there often a political election 
with such cross-purposes going on in 
the midst of it? It would almost seem 
as if all the persons more directly con- 
cerned were either the planners or the 
objects of some little side game of 
love. We know what thoughts and 
hopes were formed on Victor Heron’s 
account by poor Lucy and her father; 
and Minola soon learned that the Con- 
servative candidate had still a purpose 
at his heart which no lawful returning 
officer could gratify. Add to this, to 
go no further for the present, the pur- 
pose which we know that Mr. Blan- 
chet had in consenting to try the part 
of poet laureate to the Liberal candi- 
date, and we shall see that the game 
was a little complex which all these 
were playing. 

Minola had made a grave mistake in 
judging the character of her discarded 
lover. She thought him a hypocrite, 
and he was not; she thought his love 
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for her was all a sham, and it was not. 
He was a slow, formal man; formal in 
everything—in his morals as well as in 
his manners, For him the world’s 
standard was all. He could not lift 
his mind above the level of the opin- 
ion of respectable people. What they 
said became the law of life to him. 
What they called proper he believed 
to be proper; what they condemned 
became in his eyes only deserving of 
condemnation. But he was quite sin- 
cere in this. What he came by this 
process to regard as wrong he would 
not have done himself—except under 
such circumstances of temptation or 
provocation as may ordinarily be held 
to excuse our human nature. 

His love for Minola was very strong. 
It was the one genuine passion of his 
life. He had made up his mind that 
he would succeed in life, that he would 
become a person of importance in Lon- 
don, and that he would marry Minola 
Grey. Nor did her refusal much dis- 
courage him. After the first pang was 
over he said to himself that all would 
come right yet; that at least she did 
not love any one else, and that the 
world would come to him who waited, 
as he had known it to come to himself 
in other ways when he waited before. 
He had resolved to represent Keeton 
in the House of Commons, and now 
that resolve seemed to have nearly 
worked out its purpose. But the night 
when passing under Minola’s windows 
he saw Victor Heron produced a terri- 
ble reaction within him. He felt sat- 
isfied that Heron must be in love with 
her, and he thought with agony that 
such a lover was very likely indeed to 
fascinate such a girl. He began to pay 
repeated visits to London in a half se- 
cret way, and to watch the movements 
of Minola, and to try to find out all he 
could about Victor and his friends. 
The thought of having Heron for his 
rival in both ways, in love and in ambi- 
tion, was almost more than he could 
bear. There seemed something omi- 
nous, fateful in it. He became filled 
with a kind of superstitious feeling 
that if he lost the election, he must 
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lose all. He hated Heron with a pas- 
sion that sometimes surprised himself. 
There appeared to him to be something 
wicked in this young man coming from 
the other side of the earth to cross him 
in his two great desires. His slow, 
formal nature worked itself up into 
dense consistency of hate. The elec- 
tion contest became a relief to him. 
It was like meeting his rival in battle. 
The fierce joy was heightened when 
Minola came to Keeton. To win un- 
der such conditions would be like kiill- 
ing his rival under her very eyes. 

It was when at the very height of his 
hope, and when the anticipation of 
revenge was turning our formal mor- 
alist into a sort of moral Berserker, 
that a piece of news reached his ears 
which well nigh changed his purpose. 
He was told that Victor Heron was to 
marry Mr. Money’s daughter, and that 
that was the reason why Money took 
such interest in the contest. He was 
assured of this on what seemed to him 
good authority. In fact the report 
hardly needed any authority to con- 
firm it in his mind. What could be 
more probable? What could more sat- 
isfactorily explain everything? What 
other purpose could a man like Money 
have in taking all that trouble about 
a stranger like Heron? Mr. Sheppard 
trembled to think of the mistake he 
had nearly made. 

So then it was not certain that Mi- 
nola was lost to him after all? A mo- 
ment before he was only thinking of 
revenge for an irreparable injury. 
Now hope sprung up again. At the 
bottom of Sheppard’s nature was a 
very large reserve of that self-confi- 
dence or self-conceit which had carried 
him so far on his way to success; and 
he was easily roused to hope again in 
his chances of conquering Minola’s ob 
jection to him. 

He became suddenly filled with an 
idea which, in all the thick and heat 
of his preparations for the contest, he 
determined to put to proof. By this 
time it should be said that he had lit- 
tle doubt of how the struggle would 
go if it were left to be a duel between 
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him and Heron. What it cost him to 
take the step he is now taking will be 
better appreciated if this conviction 
of his is kept in mind. 

Mr. Sheppard dressed one afternoon 
with even more than his usual care, 
but in style a little different from that 
which he commonly adopted. He had 
got a vague idea that his usual man- 
ner of dressing was rather too formal 
to please a girl like Minola, and that 
it was wanting in picturesqueness and 
in artistic effect. He had studied 
many poems and works of art lately, 
with much pain and patience, and 
tried to qualify himself for an under- 
standing of those schools and theories 
of art which, as they were said to be 
new, and were generally out of Kee- 
ton’s range, he assumed to be those of 
the London circles which Minola was 
reported to frequent. He got himself 
up in a velvet coat with a tie of sage- 
green silk and bronze watch chain, 
and a brazen porte-bonheur clasping his 
wrist. He looked like a churchward- 
en masquerading as an actor. Thus 
attired he set forth to pay a visit to 
Minola. 

He had met her several times during 
the settlement of the business conse- 
quent on the death of Mrs. Saulsbury. 
He had met Mr. Money often, and act- 
ed sometimes as the representative in 
business matters of Mr. Saulsbury. 
He had always demeaned himself on 
such occasions with a somewhat dis- 
tant courtesy and respect, as if he 
wished to stand on terms of formal ac- 
quaintanceship, and nothing more. 
He was very anxious to get once more 
on such terms with Minola as would 
allow him to see her and speak with 
her now and then, without her being 
always on her guard against love-mak- 
ing. It seemed clear to him that he 
had better retire for a while from his 
former position, and try to take the 
attitude of one who, having been re- 
fused, has finally accepted the refusal. 
His manner did in fact impose upon 
Minola, Never having believed in the 
reality of his love, she found no diffi- 
culty in believing that he had easily 
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reconciled himself to disappointment, 
and that he had, perhaps, his eyes 
turned somewhere else already. When- 
ever they did meet they were friendly, 
and Minola saw no great necessity for 
avoiding him, except such as might 
seem to be imposed upon her by the 
fact that her friends were on one side 
of the political contest, while he was 
on the other. Mr. Sheppard even 
called to see her once or twice about 
some of the affairs of Mr. Saulsbury, 
and saw her alone, and said no word 
that did not relate to matters of busi- 
ness. It was a great relief to Minola 
to see him and not Mr. Saulsbury, and 
she was even frank enough to tell him 
so. He only said, with a grave smile, 
that he feared she ‘‘really never had 
done justice, never had done quite 
justice,” to the motives and the char- 
acter of Mr. Saulsbury. But he ad- 
mitted that Mr. Saulsbury’s austere 
manners were a little against him. 

No surprise, therefore, was created 
in the mind of any of our friends when 
one morning Mr. Sheppard’s card was 
brought to Minola, and she was told 
that he wished to speak a few words 
with her. 

Mr. Money had never heard any- 
thing about Sheppard’s former atten- 
tions to Minola. He was inclined to 
think Sheppard a very good fellow for 
taking any trouble about Minola’s 
affairs at a time when he had so much 
of his own to occupy him. 

So Minola received Mr. Sheppard in 
one of the sitting-rooms of the hotel, 
and was not displeased to see him. 
She even asked if he would not like to 
see Mr. Money. This was after he 
had talked to her about the particular 
object of his coming—something relat- 
ing to what seemed in her mind the 
interminable arrangements about the 
house property which had fallen to her 
share. 

‘*T should have no objection to see 
Mr. Money, Miss Grey—none whatever ; 
I hope we may be good friends, al- 
though Providence has decreed that 
we should be on opposite sides of this 
political controversy. But I am not 
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sure whether under the circumstances 
it would be agreeable to all parties if 
I were to see Mr. Heron, or whether, 
not being on such terms with him, 
I ought to call on his friend. These 
are points, Miss Grey, on which you, 
as a lady, might not like to decide.” 

**Oh, I couldn’t think of decid- 
ing!”’ Minola said hastily, for she had 
made her suggestion in obedience to a 
sudden impulse, and was not sure that 
she had not done something wrong; 
**T don’t know anything about it, and 
perhaps I ought not to have said any- 
thing at all.” 

‘Your suggestion, Miss Grey, was 
only in accordance with all the im- 
pulses of your generous nature.” Mr. 
Sheppard still loved as much as ever 
his long and formal sentences. Mi- 
nola could not help wondering how 
the House of Commons would like 
such a style, if Mr. Sheppard ever got 
a chance of displaying it there. 

** You do not, I hope,” he continued, 
‘*disapprove of my ambition to dis- 
tinguish myself in political life? You 
know that I have for years cherished 
such an ambition; that hope still re- 
mains to me. It is not surely an ille- 
gitimate or unreasonable hope?” 

‘“*Oh, no, Mr. Sheppard, far from 
it; I am sure that I, like all your 
friends, shall be very glad to hear that 
you have been successful in your am- 
bition—I think it ought to be the am- 
bition of every man who has any tal- 
ents.” 

‘*Thank you, Miss Grey. You do 
not, I observe, wish me success in this 
particular contest. That, I suppose, 
would be too much for me to expect.” 

Minola only shook her head. 

‘*T am afraid I shall only grieve you 
in this then,” he said, dropping his 
eyes, ‘‘for I am certain to win, Miss 
Grey.” 

Minola thought of her unholy com- 
pact, and wished he would talk of 
something else, or, better still, go 
away. 

‘*T am sorry you can’t both win,” 
she said good-humoredly; ‘‘then we 
could all be pleased, and we might 
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say all we liked without fear of seem- 
ing unfriendly to one or the oth- 
er.” She could not help feeling that 
this speech was a little like one of Mr. 
Sheppard’s own. 

‘Is it true,’ Mr, Sheppard asked 
abruptly, ‘‘ what people say in Kee- 
ton—this about Mr. Heron and Miss 
Money?” 

‘*T don’t know much about the gos- 
sip of Keeton, Mr. Sheppard, and it 
would not have much interest for me 
—I don’t like Keeton.” 

“It is not, perhaps, mere gossip. 
They say that Mr. Heron is to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Money’s daughter; that, 
they say, is the reason why we in Kee- 
ton are favored with the personal in- 
terference of Mr. Money in our local 
affairs.” 

Minola rose, and seemed as if she 
were resolved that the conversation 
must end there. 

‘*T can’t tell you anything about 
that, Mr. Sheppard. Even if I knew 
anything, which I don’t, I could hard- 
ly be expected to talk about it. It 
does not concern you or me much, I 
suppose.” 

‘*It concerns me greatly,” he said 
warmly. ‘‘Of course it concerns me 
that a stranger should come down here 
to Keeton interfering in our affairs, 
and making discord and confusion 
where we are all inclined to harmony. 
But I tell you this, Miss Grey, and you 
may tell your friends so, if you like— 
they haven’t a chance here, except 
through you.” 

Minola was amazed, and could not 
help looking up with an expression of 
curiosity. Was this to be another 
offer to put the decision of the con- 
test in her hands? 

‘* Yes,” he went on, as if he had un- 
derstood her thought, ‘‘it shall be in 
your hands if you wish it. Iam very 
ambitious of representing my native 
town in Parliament; but I have an 
ambition twenty times stronger than 
that, and an older ambition too. If 
you wish to see your friends succeed 
in this affair, declare your wish, and I 
will withdraw to please you. I can 
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find a chance somewhere else; I am 
not likely to fail in anything I set my 
heart upon; and no other man but 
myself could carry this borough in the 
Duke’s interest at such a time as this. 
I can carry it, and if we two stand 
alone—Mr. Heron and I—I am safe to 
carry it; but if you only say the word, 
I will give up the place this moment. 
Think of it, Miss Grey—do give it a 
moment of thought. I don’t want to 
bind you to anything; I don’t put any 
condition; I only ask you to let me do 
this for you.” 

His eyes were full of eagerness, and 
his manner had almost lost its formai- 
ism. Hedid not seem to her the man 
she had ever known before. She felt 
something like respect for him. 

‘**T could not ask you to do anything 
of the kind for me, Mr. Sheppard,” 
she said gently. ‘*‘Why should I? 
What right could I have to allow you 
to make any sacrifice for me? This 
would be a great sacrifice; and I sup- 
pose a thing a man ought not to do 
for any personal feeling.” 

‘*You are quite right; you had al- 
ways a clearer understanding than wo- 
men are supposed to have about these 
things. I remember your father saying 
so often. It would raise an outcry 
here against me. My own party would 
denounce me; I should never be look- 
ed at by any of the Duke’s people 
again. You can hardly think what a 
sacrifice it would be to a man like me. 
But that’s why I offer it. I want to 
make some great sacritice—I do!-—to 
prove to you that I am sincere, and 
that there is nothing I would not do for 
you. Mind, I am not talking of mak- 
ing a bargain. I only say, if you wish 
me to do this, it shall be done. That's 
all.” 

“TI don’t wish you, Mr. Sheppard; 
it would be most unfair and wrong of 
me to do so, It would be a shameful 
thing of me, I think, and I wish you 
had not thought of it, although I can’t 
help feeling that I owe you some 
thanks even for the offer.” 

‘* Think of it, Miss Grey—just think 
a little more of it. I mean it, I assure 
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you; I mean it all. Let him have the 
seat if it pleases Mr. Money and his 
daughter, and if you want to please 
them. It will be all your doing, mind! 
I should be glad to make Mr. Money's 
acquaintance more than I have done. 
I have no ill will to Mr. Heron: why 
should I? I am not in love with Miss 
Money,” he added, with rather a sick- 
ly smile that it pained Minola to sce. 

**T don’t need to think it over, Mr. 
Sheppard; I know already what I 
ought to say. I could not ask you to 
do such a thing for me, or allow you 
to do it if I could prevent you. I 
don’t understand much about such 
things, but it seems to me that what 
you propose would be dishonorable 
toyou. No, Mr. Sheppard, go on and 
fight out your fight. Why should you 
not? We may be friends all of us just 
the same.” 

‘*T want todo this for you—to show 
you that I am sincere in all that I—all 
that I ever said to you.” 

Minola felt a color coming on her 
cheeks. 

‘*T can believe you to be sincere 
without such a proof as that,” she said. 

‘* But do you—do you? I could be 
content if I thought you did believe 
that. Tell me that you do believe 
that.” 

‘*Why should I not believe it? I 
have always heard you spoken of as a 
man of the highest character-——” 

**Tt isn’t that,” he said, cutting off 
her words abruptly; ‘‘ it is not that I 
am speaking about. You know it is 
not that! I want you totell me wheth- 
er you believe that I am sincere in lov- 
ing you.” 

‘*I thought we were never to speak 
of this again,” she said, and she was 
moving almost in alarm toward the 
door. He quietly stood in her way 
and prevented her. 

‘‘Ineversaidso. Itold you I would 
not give up my hope, and I don’t mean 
to give it up. I told you in the park 
here, the first day that I spoke out-—I 
told you that I would not give up, and 
Iwill not. I love you always; I did 
from the time when you were a child, 
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and I was not so very much more. I 
am slow sometimes, but when I get a 
feeling like that it never leaves me. I 
know you used to laugh at me and to 
make fun of me, but I didn’t care 
much about that, and I don’t care. It 
wasn’t avery generous thing to do, 
knowing what you did about me. No, 
no, Minola, you shan’t go yet; indeed 
you shan’t. You must hear me now, 
once for all.” 

‘* If it will be once for all, Mr. Shep- 
pard; if you will promise me that——” 

‘*No, no! I'll promise nothing. I'll 
never give up this hope, I tell you fair- 
ly; never, never, Minola. Yes, you 
used to laugh at me, and it wasn’t gen- 
erous; but who expects generosity 
from a woman?—and in any case it 
couldn’t change the feelings of a man 
like me to you—no, not if you treated 
melike adog. You don’t know what 
it is to be insanely in love with some 
one who does not care about you. If 
you did, you could make some allow- 
ance for me.” 

His whole manner was so strange 
and so wild that it compelled the at- 
tention of Minola, and almost made 
herafraid. She had never seen in him 
anything like this before. Some of 
his words too fell touchingly and pain- 
fully on her ear. Did she then not 
know what it was to be foolishly in 
love without hope of return? Did she 
not? and ought not what she knew to 
make her more tender toward this 
man, who, in so strange a way, seemed 
to be only in like case with herself? 
She ceased to fear Mr. Sheppard, or to 
feel her old repugnance for him. Her 
manner became gentle and even sweet, 
as she spoke to him, and tried to rea- 
son with him. 

“If I ever did laugh at you, Mr. 
Sheppard, it was only as girls who 
know no better will laugh at people 
whom, if they only did know better, 
they would respect. I was wrong and 
silly, and I ask your pardon most sin- 
cerely. I don’t think, Mr. Sheppard, 
I am likely to offend many people by 
any excess of good spirits for the 
future.” 
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‘*You never offended me,” he said 
eagerly, ‘‘or, if you did, it was only 
for the moment, and I didn’t care. 
You were welcome to say anything 
you liked, and to laugh at me as much 
as you liked; you are still. You may 
laugh at me, Minola, the moment my 
back is turned if you like. That 
won’t make me love you the less, or 
give up trying to make you change 
your mind,” 

‘““Why can’t we be friends, Mr. 
Sheppard? [ could like you much I 
am sure now if you would only let me.” 

**No, no! we never can be friends,” 
he said, taking up his hat, as if he 
felt that it would be useless to say any 
more then. ‘*‘We might be enemies, 
Minola—although I can’t well think of 
myself as your enemy—but [ll never 
consent to be your friend.” 

‘*We never can be anything else 
then,” Minola said more firmly, ‘‘I 
don’t mean to marry. The man docs 
not live in the world,” she declared 
with positive energy, ‘‘ whom I would 
marry; and I couldn't love you, Mr. 
Sheppard; and for heaven’s sake, I 
beseech of you, let us not have all this 
to go over again and again. I won- 
der men can degrade themselves in 
such a manner—it is pitiful; it is 
shameful!” she added. ‘‘I would not 
if I were a man so lower myself for all 
the women in the world.” 

‘*There is nothing I would not low- 
er myself to for you—nothing I would 
not do for you. I don’t call it lower- 
ing myself; I am in love with you, 
and I would do anything to carry my 
point; and I don’t give up yet. Don’t 
let it be war to the knife between us 
two, Minola.” 

‘*T want no war, but only peace,” 
she said gently. ‘‘I want to be your 
friend, Mr. Sheppard; I will not be 
your enemy even if you do persecute 
me.” 

He made no further effort to detain 
her, but opened the door for her, and 
allowed her to go without another 
word, 

Mr. Sheppard’s passion, strong as it 
was, did not wholly blind him. He 
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saw that he had gained an advantage 
worth trying for. He saw that Mino- 
la had been impressed for the first 
time with a certain respect for him. 
This was something to have gained, 
and he went away with a feeling of 
satisfaction. He had offered to give 
up one great, and as he believed, al- 
most certain chance of gratifying his 
ambition for her sake. He was per- 
fectly sincere in the offer, and he 
would have been wild with pride and 
delight if she had accepted it. Now 
that she had refused he felt that the 
best thing he could do was to fight the 
battle out as she had said herself, and 
win it. ‘*When I defeat her friend 
she can’t laugh at me then,” he 
thought. Mr. Sheppard had not had 
much experience in the ways of wo- 
men, nor had he studied women and 
courtship in romance or poetry. But 
he had enough at least of instinctive 
knowledge to understand that power 
and success count for more usually in 
the eyes of women than piteous ap- 
peal. He went home prepared again 
for the battle, and again longing for it. 

It is quite true that Minola for her 
part felt a higher respect for him than 
she had ever known before. Her own 
experiences had taught and had soit- 
ened her. He really was sincere; he 
was in love and with her, she now 
felt. Perhaps a woman can never feel 
merely anger or scorn for one who she 
believes does really love her. The 
whole bearing of the man had seemed 
to be dignified by genuine emotion. 
His strange offer had something in it 
that she recognized as chivalrous in a 
sort of perverted way. When Minola 
used to read ‘‘Ivanhoe,” and think 
over all its people as if they were liv- 
ing beings whom she either loved or 
hated, she always felt driven in de- 
spite of all propriety to feel a certain 
admiration for the Templar, Brian de 
Bois Guilbert. Especially was she 
struck with admiration for him when 
he offered to throw away career and 
reputation in Europe if Rebecca would 
love him, and go with him to seek out 
some new sphere of life. The memo- 


ry of these readings and thinkings 
came oddly back upon her now. 

‘*This poor Sheppard is a sort of 
Templar,” she could not help think- 
ing. ‘‘To offend the Duke’s people is 
just as great a sacrifice for him as for 
my old friend Bois Guilbert to throw 
away the chances of rising to be Grand 
Master of his order, The public opin- 
ion of Keeton is as much to one hero 
as the voice of Europe to the other. 
Going to look for a new borough is as 
bad a thing perhaps in our days as try- 
ing for a new career among the Sara- 
cens or wherever it was. I begin to 
think poor Mr, Sheppard is as good a 
hero as any one else. He is a fool to 
make such an offer, and I suppose it is 
rather dishonorable—at least it looks 
a little like that to me—but I suppose 
all men will twist their code of hon- 
or a little to suit themselves, and at 
all events it is no worse than the con- 
duct of the Templar, and I used to ad- 
mire him.” 

Of course in all this Minola assumed 
herself to be talking ironically, and in 
fact to be relieving her mind of many 
sarcasms at the expense of man. But 
there was a little of earnest too in her 
enforced jesting. 

**Our rival must have a good deal 
of time to spare,” Mr. Money observed 
when Minola saw him shortly after; 
‘‘or he must be very good-natured to 
take so much trouble about Mr. Sauls- 
bury’s affairs. I suspect the truth is 
that he feels pretty sure of the result.” 

‘*Then you think we have lost?” 
Minola asked, dismayed. 

** All except honor, I fear,” he an- 
swered coolly. ‘‘I don’t see much 
chance, Miss Grey. The extreme 
‘Rads’ won’t have anything to do with 
us, I am pretty sure. Your Keeton 
friend stands to win unless something 
wonderful happens.” 

‘* But will those extreme people vote 
for him—for Mr. Sheppard?” 

‘*There’s no knowing; you can’t 
count upon these fellows. But even 
if they don’t, you see it will come to 
about the same thing—at least unless 
they all hold back in a mass, which is 
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not at all likely. I think it will be 
this way: a few of them will vote for 
Sheppard, just because they hate no 
one so much as a Liberal who is not 
strong enough for them; and those 
few will be enough to give your Kee- 
ton friend the seat.” 

Lucy and Minola both looked rather 
blank at this prospect. Minola began 
almost to wish she had taken Sheppard 
at his word. Suddenly Mr. Money 
was called away by some political fel- 
low worker, who had a face which 
was like a title page to some wonder- 
ful volume of news. 

In a few moments Mr. Money re- 
turned full of excitement, and holding 
a paper in his hand. 

**T say, young ladies,” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘here’s a new incident for you; 
something sensational I should say. 
Here’s our friend St. Paul coming out 
himself at the last moment as a candi- 
date for Keeton in the Red Republican 
interest, and denouncing the Duke, 
his brother, as if the Duke were Cain 
and he were the ghost of Abel.” 

‘* But can he do that, papa?” asked 
Lucy indignantly. 

‘*Can he do what, Lucelet?” 

‘* Become a candidate now, dear, at 
this time?” 

‘“‘Why, of course he can—what 
should hinder him? The nomination 
isn’t until the day after to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, but I call it so unfair!” 

‘“‘My dear little Lucelet, what do 
you think he cares what you call it or 
what anybody else calls it?” 

‘* Then does this destroy our chances 
altogether?’ Lucy plaintively asked. 
‘*T always thought he was a treacher- 
ous man.” 

‘Stuff, my good little girl; there 
are no treacheries in politics and elec- 
tions. But I must think this over a 
little. I am not by any means sure 
that it may not prove an uncommonly 
good thing for us, by Jove. Where's 
Heron? I must get at him at once, 
and so, young ladies, good-by for the 
moment.” 

Mr. Money hurried away. During 
the few moments he had stopped to 
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talk to the girls several excited heads 
had been thrust into the room, as if 
entreating him to come away. 

Minola, too, was not by any means 
sure that this new incident was not 
meant to turn to the account of Victor 
Heron. This, then, was clearly Mr. 
St. Paul’s plot. She understood quite 
enough of the explanation Mr. Money 
had been giving to see that if any of 
the extreme Radical votes could be 
taken from Sheppard’s side, the chances 
of Heron would go up at once. She 
could not doubt that Mr. St. Paul 
knew this still better. She became 
full of excitement; and, such is the 
demoralizing effect of all manner of 
competition on human creatures, that 
Minola now found herself wishing that 
the candidate she favored might win 
by Mr. St. Paul’s device or that of any 
one else; but win somehow. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘* MISCHIEF, THOU ART AFOOT.” 

NEVER was the aspect of a commu- 
nity more suddenly changed than that 
of Keeton from the moment when St. 
Paul flung himself into the contest. 
Up to that hour a grave decorum had 
governed even its most strenuous ef- 
forts. There was plenty of speech- 
making, of crowds, confusion, and 
noise; but everything was in decent 
order. There were no personal at- 
tacks; and the Liberal candidate had 
not allowed a great scope even to the 
good spirits and the humorous powers 
of all his followers. A somewhat 
elaborate courtesy had been observed 
between the candidates and their lead- 
ing supporters on both sides, Mr. 
Heron had always spoken with high 
respect of Mr. Sheppard, who of course 
had not failed on his part to do jus- 
tice to the personal character of his 
opponent. In fact, as the orators on 
both sides were in the habit of observ- 
ing about twenty times a day, it was a 
contest of political principles alto- 
gether, and by no means a cortest of 
persons, 
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All this was now changed. Mr. St. 
Paul had leaped into the arena with a 
vivacity which proved only too conta- 
gious. His speeches were alternations 
of vehement personal abuse and broad, 
audacious humor. Throne, altar, and 
caste seemed alike to be the targets of 
his oratory. He was the reddest of all 
Red Republicans, He was the typical 
proletaire of proletaires. Mr. Money 
had denounced the ministers and the 
Tories; Mr. St. Paul denounced the 
ministers, the Opposition, the Tories, 
the Liberals, the aristocracy, and the 
middle class with equal fervor. The 
employers of labor and the clergy of 
all denominations came in for rattling 
vituperation at his hands. He assail- 
ed the two candidates and their politi- 
cal professions with good-humored 
contempt. He declared that if the 
Liberal candidate had a personal griev- 
ance which he wanted to put right in 
the contest, he, St. Paul, had a per- 
sonal grievance of a nature far more 
nearly concerning the people of Kee- 
ton—a grievance against the brother 
who had disowned and cast him off; 
who had slandered him, ousted him 
from the affections of his father, driv- 
en him into exile; but who, thank 
heaven, could not intimidate him, or 
turn him into a crawling sycophant. 
He boasted that in spite of his broth- 
er, who had tried to ruin him, he had 
made a fortune by his own hands and 
his own brains in the great free repub- 
lic, the land where there were no 
dukes, where all men were equal, 
where there was no hireling State 
clergy, and no trampling tyranny of 
employers—need he say it was the glo- 
rious republic beyond the Atiantic? 
He made dreadful work of the allusion 
in Mr. Sheppard’s address to the ser- 
vices rendered to Keeton by the ducal 
family. He indignantly asked of his 
hearers what a duke had ever done for 
the town. When had a duke pressed 
the honest hand of a Keeton working- 
man? When had a duke or a duchess 
taken the slightest interest in the poor 
and virtuous workingwomen of Kee- 
ton? Nay, he asked, when had a 
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Keeton tradesman—and the Keeton 
tradesmen had done more to make the 
place than the dukes—when had a 
Keeton tradesman or his wife been in- 
vited inside the doors of the ducal res- 
idence? The very men who were 
fighting the Duke’s battle to-day would 
find themselves very lucky indeed if 
they got even a civil bow from the 
Duke or the Duchess to-morrow. 

There was quite enough of truth in 
these hits to make them tell. St. Paul 
managed to ‘‘ fetch,” as he would him- 
self have expressed it, a good many 
among the discontented middle class 
of the place. But with the proletaire 
he was a tremendous success. There 
had been some quarrel lately between 
the employers and the work people in 
the town, in which the latter were 
finally defeated, and the defeat ran- 
kled in their hearts, and they were glad 
of any chance of giving vent to their 
sense of wrong. St. Paul was, of 
course, all the more successful when 
he denounced aristocracy and caste 
because of his being one of the aris- 
tocracy and the ruling caste himself. 
He proudly declared that he kad re- 
nounced his courtesy title, and that he 
stood on his merits as a man—a work- 
ingman who had worked with his 
own hands in a free land, and made a 
fortune there by manly energies, and 
brains, and strength. 

One little incident made him more 
than ever a hero. At the second 
meeting he held—it was in the large 
room of a great public house—there 
was a good deal of noisy interruption, 
which seemed to come from one man 
in especial. He was recognized at 
once as a person employed in some 
way by Mr. Sheppard; a man of great 
muscle and a sort of local bully. Loud 
cries of ‘‘ Turn him out!” were raised. 
The disturber bawled a defiant request 
to the general company to let him 
know who proposed to turn him out. 

St. Paul paused in his flow of elo- 
quence. 

‘“*The honorable elector wishes to 
know,” he said in his familiar tone of 
imperturbable good humor, ‘* who will 
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turn him out? I can tell him at once. 
I'll turn him out if he interrupts again 
in any way. This meeting is called 
by me. This hall is hired by me. I 
beg of my friends here not to interfere 
in the slightest. If that honorable 
elector interrupts again, I will throw 
him down those stairs.” 

Amid tremendous cheering the in- 
trepid St. Paul resumed his cloquent 
argument. His boisterous enemy at 
once began his interruption all over 
again. St. Paul stopped. 

‘*Let no one interfere,” he quietly 
said, ‘‘ while I put that person out of 
the room.” 

He promptly came down from the 
platform, amid vociferous cheering 
and wild excitement. 

Then followed a tumultuous scene, 
in which cheering, screaming, stamp- 
ing, struggling, swearing, and inde- 
scribable noise of all kinds, deafened 
every ear. A way was made for St. 
Paul, who advanced toward his antag- 
onist. The latter awaited him in atti- 
tude of utter defiance. St. Paul seized 
him round the waist and a furious 
struggle set in. It was not of long en- 
durance, however. The local bully 
was well enough in Keeton ‘‘rows.” 
He had strength enough and all the 
skill that Keeton quarrels could teach, 
but St. Paul had had the training of 
Eton, and Oxford, and London, and 
all the practice of the rugged West. 
He was the gamin and the rowdy in 
one. The outlawry of two hemi- 
spheres had taught him its arts of de- 
fence and offence. He lifted the un- 
lucky and too confident disturber 
clean off his feet. He carried him out 
through frantically cheering ranks, 
and he kept his word by literally 
throwing him down the stairs. 

Then he came back, good-humored 
and cool as ever, and he went on with 
his speech. He was the idol of the 
Keeton mob from that moment forth. 
He was escorted that night to his ho- 
tel by a tumultuous throng of admir- 
ers, who would probably have offered 
to pull down the ducal hall if the reb- 
el of the ducal family had hinted that 
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it would give him any pleasure to sce 
it done. 

All this changed completely the 
character of the contest. It became 
fierce and turbulent on both sides. 
Some of the followers of Mr. Sheppard 
tried retaliation, very much against 
the prudent advice of that candidate 
himself. The few days remaining be- 
fore the election were so furious and 
riotous, that Mr. Money began to think 
it would be best to send his daughter 
and Minola home to London. Mr. 
Heron was so much engrossed in his 
cause and his speeches that he hardly 
heeded the tumults. He had been 
used to rougher scenes, and these 
made scarcely any impression on him. 
It sometimes seemed to Minola that 
Mr. Blanchet liked the tumult less 
than any one; that even Lucy did not 
shrink from it with so much abhor- 
rence. It was natural, she thought, 
that one who was at least of poetic na- 
ture, even if he were not a great poct, 
should shrink away from such degrad- 
ing scenes. She felt her half assumed 
dislike for men grow more and more 
into reality as she saw these specimens 
of the way in which they conduct their 
political contests. 

In truth there had been springing 
up in sleeping Keeton of late years a 
class of whom the park knew nothing, 
of whom the middle class knew little 
more, but which was likely to make a 
considerable change in the way of 
conducting local politics. The park 
and the middle class heeded nothing 
while this rough new body was grow- 
ing into ideas about its own strength, 
its own wrongs, and its own rights. 
In Keeton, as in other places, people 
would probably have thought it wise 
to shut away from themselves all 
knowledge of unpleasant facts as long 
as they could, and if it had been hint- 
ed that there was a somewhat self-con- 
ceited and fierce proletaire class grow- 
ing up in the town during all the 
years, while the middle class were 
fawning on the dukes and duchesses, 
and the dukes and duchesses languid- 
ly patronizing the middle class, the 
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prudent persons would have preferred 
to hear and say no more about such 
unlikely and disagreeable things. The 
election contest first made it evident 
that some of tle seed grains scattered 
by modern socialism had been blown 
as far as Keeton, and had sunk into 
the soil there and begun to grow up 
into rugged stems and prickly leaves. 

Minola absolutely refused to save 
herself by flight to London, or to be- 
lieve that there could be any danger 
of serious disturbance. If nothing 
else had kept her from leaving Keeton, 
her curiosity would have been enough. 
She was intensely anxious to see what 
would come of St. Paul’s appearance 
on the scene. She was almost afraid 
to think of the part she had innocent- 
ly consented to play. She remember- 
ed now St. Paul’s illustration about 
the king who was summoned to cut 
the mysterious rope, and she thought 
that she was really in a position very 
much like his. She was perplexed, 
amused, curious, a little afraid, but 
still anxious above all things for Vic- 
tor Heron’s success, and determined, 
to see the contest out, come what 
might. 

It was the night before the polling 
day. Minola and Lucy were alone in 
their room. Victor Heron and Money 
were away speechmaking somewhere. 
Since the appearance of St. Paul in 
the strife the girls had not gone to 
many meetings, or left the hotel after 
nightfall. Things were looking rather 
uncheerful now, and the two young 
women no longer regarded the whole 
affair as a great holiday or masquerade. 

Lucy in especial was melancholy. 
The little weather glass of her temper- 
ament rose and fell very readily to the 
changes of the atmosphere around her. 
The two friends were silent for a 
while. Lucy began at last to talk of 
what filled ber mind. 

‘*T wish this was all over, Nola 
dear; I have a horrid foreboding as if 
something were going to happen— 
something unpleasant, I mean, of 
course.” 

‘This room is dull,” Minola said. 
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‘‘Come out on the balcony, Lucy. 
The evening is beautiful. It is a sin 
to sit here and not see the sky.” 

The girls went into the balcony and 
stood there and looked out upon the 
scene. The hotel stood not far from 
the Court House, which Minola used 
to know so well in former days. The 
roof of the court and the capitals of 
some of its white pillars could be seen 
from the balcony, In another direc- 
tion lay the bridge, a little to the right 
of the girls in the balcony. The place 
where the hotel and the Court House 
stood was one of the few broad open- 
ings among the little maze of narrow 
streets which made up the town of 
Keeton. Minola could see the bridge 
plainly, and across the bridge the dark 
trees of the park. A faint continuous 
murmur was in their ears all the time. 
It might perhaps be the rush of the 
river, a little louder of sound than was 
its wont; but Minola fancied it was 
the noise of shouting mobs somewhere 
—a noise to which Keeton streets, 
once so sleepy, were growing of late to 
be somewhat accustomed. This, how- 
ever, was louder and longer than the 
sound of such popular manifestations 
as it usually reached the hotel. Mino- 
la, if she felt any alarm or misgiving, 
thought the best thing would be not 
to call her companion’s attention to 
the sounds. 

The night was beautiful, as Minola 
had said. It was yet summer, al- 
though the evenings were growing 
short; no breath of autumnal chilliness 
yet saddened the soft air. 

‘*T wish they wouic come back,” 
Lucy murmured. ‘‘I don’t at all like 
our being left alone in this way, Nola. 
I feel as if we ought to be afraid. 
Don't you?” 

‘*No, dear, there is nothing te be 
afraid of.” 

‘*Do you think so really? Ah, but 
it is different with you.” 

Lucy sighed, and Minola knew well 
what she would have said if she had 
spoken out her thoughts. She would 
have said, ‘‘It is so different with 
you; you can afford to be composed 
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and not alarmed, for you have not a 
father engaged in all this, nor a man 
whom you love.” Minola read her 
thoughts and was silent, thinking all 
the more herself for the silence. 

‘* Hush! there is somebody,” Lucy 
suddenly said, looking back into the 
room. ‘‘ There certainly is some one 
there.” 

So there was; but it was not either 
of the two Lucy wished to see. It 
proved to be Mr. Blanchet, who had 
come into the room unseen while the 
girls were in the balcony. Minols felt 
giad to see him on the whole. It was 
a relief from the melancholy monotony 
of the evening, and of poor little 
Lucy’s bodings and fears. 

Herbert Blanchet came out into the 
balcony in his familiar way, the way 
of a picturesque poet conscious of his 
poetry and his picturesqueness. It 
was a curious study, if any uncon- 
cerned observer there and then could 
have made the study, to notice the 
difference between the manner of Blan- 
chet toward the two girls. To Lucy 
he was easy and even patronizing, as 
if he would convey the idea that it was 
a kindness on his part to make him- 
self agreeable to her. But to Minola 
he went on as if she were his acknowl- 
edged patroness and the ruler of his 
destiny. In good truth, however, 
there was not then much of a place for 
him in the mind of either girl. 

‘““Where have you come from? 
Where is papa?” Lucy asked with 
eagerness, 

‘*T have not been in the town,” he 
said. ‘‘I was away by the river. I 
heard noises—shouting and all that— 
and I did not care to get among the 
fellows in their electioneering work. 
I have had rather more than I care for 
of it. My fellow man seems a parti- 
cularly offensive creature to me when 
he is in his political and robustious 
moods. I don’t, as a rule, care much 
about Nature, but I prefer her com- 
pany by far to that of such bellowing 
humanity as we see down yonder.” 

‘*T hope nothing has happened to 
papa, or to Heron?” 
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‘*Oh, nothing has happened, you 
may be sure!” the poet replied coolly. 
‘**They both rather revel in that sort 
of thing—it seems to be their native 
element. It won’t harm them. In 
my case it is different; I don’t belong 
to the political arena; I have nothing 
to do with the political elevation of 
my fellow man. If he is to be elevated, 
I am content; if not, I am content 
also.” 

‘*T don’t know how any maa can be 
content to stand here in a balcony 
talking to two girls,” said Minola, 
‘while there is so much excitement 
down there. I could not if I were a 
man.” 

‘*T will go down there if you wish,” 
he replied with deprecating grace, 
‘*although I don’t know that I could 
be of much use; but I don’t suppose 
there is any real danger.” 

“*T did not speak of danger,” Minola 
said rather contemptuously. ‘‘I only 
meant that there seemed to be some 
manly excitement there. There is no 
danger. It is not a battle, Mr. Blan- 
chet.” 

‘* There was some talk of a row,” he 
answered. ‘‘Your friend St. Paul 
seems to have set the peopie wild 
somehow. But I should not think it 
would come to anything. Anyhow, 
Miss Grey, if you think I ought to be 
there, or that I could do any good, 
you have only to send me there.” 

‘*No, no, Mr. Blanchet ’—Minola 
was recovering her good humor—‘‘I 
don’t want you to go. But Miss 
Money was a little uneasy about her 
father, and perhaps we were both dis- 
appointed that you did not come 
bringing us some news from the seat 
of war. You see they won’t allow us 
to go to the front any more.” 

Meanwhile the noise grew louder 
and louder; it came nearer and nearer 
too. There was a fury in the sound as 
clearly to be distinguished from the 
shouting to which they were well ac- 
customed as the obstreperous clamor 
of boys at play is from the cry of pain 
or passion. 

‘‘Something bad is going on, I 
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know,” Lucy said, turning pale and 
looking at Minola. 

Minola and Blanchet both leaned 
from the balcony, and could see a 
straggling group of women, and boys, 
and a few men, making, as in a sort of 
stampede, for the neighborhood of the 
hotel. They all kept looking eagerly 
behind them, as if something were 
coming that way which they feared, 
and yet were curious to see. These 
fugitives, if they were to be called so, 
seemed to increase in numbers even as 
the watchers on the balcony looked 
out. 

Mr. Blanchet went languidly down 
stairs to ask what the commotion was 
about, but could hear nothing more 
precise in the hotel than the rumor 
that a riot of some kind had broken 
out in the town, and that there were 
not police enough to put it down. He 
came back to the balcony again. For 
his own part he felt no manner of cu- 
riosity. He had always supposed that 
there were riots at elections, and he 
assumed that some persons of the low- 
er classes generally got their heads 
broken, There was nothing in that to 
interest him. It might happen even 
that the candidates or their friends 
sometimes came in for rough treat- 
ment; Mr. Blanchet would not have 
been very much disturbed by that in 
the present case. If Mr. Heron had 
got hurt, he would have thought that 
on the whole it served him right. 

Minola watched eagerly from the 
balcony. Some affrighted people were 
now running past under the windows 
of the hotel, for the most part women 
dragging their children after them. 
Minola called out to some, and asked 
what was happening, but they only 
answered in some inarticulate attempt 
at explanation, and kept on their way. 
Some men passed almost in as much 
haste, and Blanchet called to them 
grandly to ask what was ‘‘up.” One 
shouted out that there was a terrible 
row going on in the town, got up by 
the ‘* St. Paul’s men,” and that the 
military were sent for. Two of Mon- 
ey’s servants, one his own man, were 
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seen going out of the hotel in the di- 
rection of the increasing clamor. Lucy 
cried to them, and asked where they 
were going, and what had happened, 
but they only returned a respectful re- 
assurance, something to the effect that 
it was nothing of any consequence, 
and then ran on toward the scene of 
the supposed disturbance, looking as 
if they thought it of much greater con- 
sequence than they said. The waiters 
and other servants of the hotel were 
presently seen to make preparations 
for closing the doors and windows. 

‘* Things are beginning to look seri- 
ous,” said Blanchet, beginning to look 
very serious himself. 

‘*They must not close these win- 
dows,” Minola said. ‘‘I mean to stay 
here and see what happens. If they do 
close the windows, I will stay here in 
the balcony all the same.” 

**And so will I, Noia,” Lucy: ex- 
claimed, looking pale, but showing no 
want of pluck. ‘‘ Something may have 
happened to papa.” 

‘*T don’t know that it would not be 
better for you, ladies, to go in,” Blan- 
chet gravely urged. ‘‘I think, Miss 
Grey, you can hardly do much good 
here, and you would be quite safe in- 
doors. Suppose you go in, and let 
them close these windows?” 

“You don’t seem to understand 
women’s curiosity, Mr. Blanchet, if 
you fancy that Lucy and I could be 
content to be shut up while all you 
men were in the midst of some excit- 
ing adventure, and perhaps in most 
poetic danger.” Minola spoke with a 
contempt she cared to make no effort 
to conceal. She thought Mr. Blan- 
chet was selfish, and had no interest 
in the safety of other people. She had 
not yet formed the suspicion which 
later was forced into her mind. 

Some of the servants of the hotel 
came to say that they believed there 
was a rather serious riot going on in 
the town, and that it would be pru- 
dent to close the windows and have 
the shutters put up, as it was quite 
possible that stones might be thrown, 
and might do mischief. Both the 
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girls stezdily refused to leave the bal- 
cony. Mr. Blanchet added his remon- 
strances, but without any effect. Mi- 
nola suggested that the windows might 
be closed behind them as they stood 
on the balcony, and that Mr. Blanchet 
might, if he pleased, withdraw into 
the hotel; but she declared that 
Lucy and she would remain on the 
balcony. 

‘*I don’t believe there is a bit of 
real danger to us or to any one,” she 
declared, 

‘*But, my dear young lady,” Mr. 
Blanchet urged, ‘‘ what possible good 
can you do in any case by remaining 
on this balcony? I don’t see how you 
could help Mr. Money and Mr. Heron, 
supposing them to be in any danger, 
by staying out there when these people 
evidently want us to come in.” 

‘* For a poet, Mr. Blanchet,” Minola 
said coldly, ‘* you do not seem to have 
much of the dramatic instinct that 
helps people to understand the feelings 
of other people. Do you think Lucy 
Moncy could be content to hide herself 
in a cellar, and wait until some one 
kindly remembered to come and tell 
her how things were going with her 
father and—her friends?” 

Minola spoke in immense scorn. 

The argument was cut short. The 
flying crowd had been increasing 
every moment, and now the space be- 
fore the windows of the hotel was 
thickly studded with people, who hav- 
ing run thus far appeared inclined to 
make a stand there, and see what was 
next to happen. The shadows were 
falling deeply, and it was beginning to 
be difficult to discern features clearly 
among the crowd under the windows. 
The clamor, the screaming, the noise of 
every kind had been increasing with 
each moment, until those in the balcony 
might almost have fancied that a bat- 
tle of the old-fashioned kind, before 
the use of gunpowder, was being 
fought at a little distance. 

In another moment a small group of 
persons came hurrying up to the door 
of the hotel in a direction opposite to 
that from which the clamor of strife 
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was heard. Minola could see the uni- 
forms of policemen among this hurry- 
ing and seemingly breathless group, 
and she thought she recognized one 
face in their midst. 

The group consisted of a few police- 
men, wild with the haste and the ex- 
citement of their movements, and some 
civilians mixed up with them; and 
Minola soon saw that her first con- 
jecture was right, and that they were 
forming a body-guard to protect Mr. 
Augustus Sheppard. She could now 
see Sheppard’s face distinctly. It was 
pale, and full of surprise and wrath; 
but there did not seem much of fear 
about it. On the contrary, Mr. Shep- 
pard seemed to be a sort of prisoner 
among his protectors and guardians, 
Apparently they were forcing him 
away from a scene where they believed 
there was danger for him, and he was 
endeavoring to argue against them, 
and almost to resist their friendiy 
pressure. All this Minola, having 
tolerably quick powers of observation, 
took in, or believed she took in, at a 
glance. 

The policemen and some of the civ- 
ilians with them were knocking at the 
door of the hotel, and apparently ex- 
postulating with some of the people 
within. At first Minola could not un- 
derstand the meaning of this. Mr. 
Blanchet was quicker. He guessed 
what was going on, and by leaning as 
far as his long form allowed him over 
the balcony he was able to hear some 
of the words of parley. 

**T say,” he said, drawing back his 
head, ‘‘this is rather too good. This 
fellow—what’s-his-name? Sheppard— 
is the unpopular candidate now, and 
the mob is after him, and these police- 
men are asking the people to take him 
in here, and bring all the row on us, 
I do hope they won’t do that. What 
do we care about the fellow? Why 
should we run any risks if the police 
themselves can’t protect him?” 

Mr. Blanchet was very pale. 

‘*For shame, Mr. Blanchet,’”’ Minola 
said indignantly. ‘* Would you leave 
him to be killed?” 
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‘¢Oh, they won’t kill him! You may 
be sure——” 

‘*No, not if we can save him,” Mi- 
nola said. ‘These people shall take 
him in! Lucy, these rooms belong to 
yourfather now. Run to them and in- 
sist on their letting him in. Ill go 
down myself and open the doors, and 
bring him in.” 

‘*They shall let him in,” Lucy ex- 
claimed, and ran down stairs. Minola 
was about to follow her. 

‘*This is very generous,” said Blan- 
chet, with a sickly effort at compo- 
sure, ‘‘but it is very unwise, Miss 
Grey. I don’t know that in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Money I ought to allow 
you to expose yourselves to such 
risks.” 

“Try if you can hinder us, Mr. 
Blanchet! For shame! Yes, I am 
ashamed of you. Oh, no, don’t talk 
to me! I am sorry to find that you are 
a coward.” 

With this hard word she left him 
and ran down stairs. Just at this mo- 
ment he heard the doors opened, in 
compliance with the insistance of Lucy. 
He heard her say with a certain firm 
dignity, which he had hardly expected 
to find in the little mezid, that if any 
harm were done to the hotel because 
of Mr. Sheppard being taken in, her 
father would make it good to the 
owner. Then, in a moment, the two 
girls returned, doing the honors as 
hostesses to Mr. Sheppard. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
ALL THE RIVALS AT ONCE, 

Mr. SHEPPARD made what he must 
have felt to be a sort of triumphal en- 
trance. Perhaps he might have said 
with perfect truth, in the language ap- 
propriate to election contests, that that 
was the proudest moment of his life. 
He was almost dragged into the room 
by the two breathless girls, who, in 
the generous delight of having saved 
him from danger, seemed as if they 
could not make too much of him. He 
felt Minola’s hand on his, as she forced 
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him into the room. She would not 
let him go until she had fairly brought 
him into the room and closed the door 
behind him. For Mr. Sheppard had 
really resisted with some earnestness 
the attempt to make him prisoner for 
his own safety. The genial constraint 
of Minola’s hand was a delight. There 
was, less perceptibly to himself, an- 
other sensation of delight in his heart 
also. He had for the first time in his 
life been in serious danger, and he 
knew that he had not been afraid. It 
is no wonder if he felt a little like a 
hero now. 

He came in a good deal flushed, and 
even, if we may say so, rumpled; but 
he made a gallant effort to keep up 
his composure. The first sight he mct 
in the room was the pale, pitiful, an- 
gry, and scowling face of the insulted 
Blanchet. ‘‘Are they going to em- 
brace the fellow? ” the embittered poet 
asked of his indignant soul, as he saw 
the unpopular candidate thus led for- 
ward by the eager girls. 

Blanchet fell back into a corner, 
not deigning to say a word of welcome 
to the rescued Sheppard. Mr. Shep- 
pard, however, hardly noticed him. 

‘*T am sorry to disturb you, ladies," 
he said; ‘‘and I am obliged beyond 
measure for your kindness. I am not 
afraid myself of any danger in Kee- 
ton, but the police thought some dis- 
turbance might happen, and they in- 
sisted on my going out of the streets; 
but I shall be able to relieve you of 
this intrusion in a few minutes, I feel 
quite certain.” 

‘* You sha’n’t stir from this place, 
Mr. Sheppard, until everything is per- 
fectly safe and quiet,” Minola said. 
‘*Tf necessary, Lucy—Miss Money— 
and I will hold you prisoner until all 
danger is over. We are not afraid ei- 
ther.” 

At this moment there was such a re- 
newal of the clamor that Minola could 
not restrain her curiosity; but having 
begged Mr. Sheppard to remain where 
he was, and not show himself, she ran 
into the balcony again. 

The sight she saw was so turbulent 
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and to her so unusual that for a second 
or two she could make nothing of it. 
She saw only a confusion of heads and 
faces, and whirling arms and lights, 
and men falling, and furious blows in- 
terchanged, and the confusion was 
made almost bewildering by the shout- 
ing, the screaming, and the curses, 
and yells of triumph which seemed to 
her excited ears to fill all the air. At 
last she got to understand, as if by a 
kind of inspiration, that a fierce mob 
were trying to break into the hotel, 
and that the police were doing their 
best to defend it. The poor police 
were getting the worst of it. At the 
same time she was aware of a certain 
commotion in the room behind her, 
which she felt somehow was occasion- 
ed by the efforts of Mr. Sheppard to 
get out at any risk to himself, and the 
attempts of Lucy and some of the 
servants to dissuade him. To this, 
however, Minola now could pay but 
slight attention. She felt herself 
growing sick and faint with horror as 
she saw one policeman struck down, 
and saw the blood streaming from his 
face. She could not keep from a wild 
cry. Suddenly her attention was 
drawn away even from this; for in a 
moment, she could not tell how, a di- 
version seemed to be effected in the 
struggle, and Minola saw that Heron 
and Mr. Money were in the thick of it. 

Her first impulse was to spring back 
into the room and tell Lucy of her fa- 
ther’s danger. Luckily, however, she 
had sense enough to restrain this mad 
impulse, and not toset Lucy wild with 
alarm to no possible purpose. She 
saw that Heron, at the head of a small, 
resolute body of followers, had fought 
his way in a moment into the very 
heart of the crowd and was by the 
side of the policemen. He dragged 
to his feet the fallen policeman; he 
seized with vehement strength one af- 
ter another of those who were pressing 
most fiercely on the poor fellow; she 
could see two or three of these in suc- 
cession flung backward in the crowd; 
she could see that Heron had some 
shining thing in his hand which she 
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assumed to be a revolver; and she put 
her hands to her ears with a woman’s 
instinctive horror of the sound which 
she expected to follow; and when no 
sound came she wondered why Heron 
did not use his weapon and defend 
the police. She could see Mr. Money 
engaged now in furious remonstrance 
and now in furious blows with some 
of the mob, whom he appeared to 
drag, and push, and drive about, as if 
there were no such thing in the world 
as the possibility of harm to himself, 
or of his getting the worst of it. For 
a while the resolute energy of the at- 
tempt at rescue made by Heron and 
Money appeared to carry all before it; 
but after a moment or two the mob 
saw how small was the number of 
those who were trying to effect the di- 
version. As Minola came to know af- 
terward, Heron and Money had only 
heard in another part of the town that 
a riot was going on near the hotel, and 
hurried on with half a dozen friends, 
arriving just at a very critical moment. 
They came by the same way as the po- 
lice and Sheppard had come, and, 
falling on the mob unexpectedly, 
made for a moment a very successful 
diversion. But they were soon sur- 
rounded by the rallying crowd, and 
Minola saw her two friends receive 
many savage blows, and she wondered 
in all her wild alarm how they seemed 
to make so little of them, but went on 
struggling, striking, knocking down, 
just as before. Above all she wonder- 
ed why Victor Heron did not use his 
revolver to defend his friends and 
himself, not knowing, as Victor did, 
that the weapon was good for nothing. 
At least it was good for nothing just 
then but inarticulatedumb show. He 
had not loaded it, never thinking that 
there was the least chance of his hav- 
ing to use it; and, indeed, it was only 
by the merest chance that he happen- 
ed to have it in his pocket. Such as 
it was, however, it had doné him some 
service thus far; for more than one 
sturdy rioter had fallen back in sudden 
dismay, and given Victor a chance to 
knock his heels from under him, when 
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he found the muzzle of the revolver 
close to his forehead. This could not 
last long. The mob began to under- 
stand both the numbers and the wea- 
pons of their enemies, The police 
fought with redoubled pluck and en- 
ergy for a while, but the combatants 
were all too crowded together to al- 
low coolness and discipline to tell, as 
they might have done otherwise; and 
the numbers were overwhelming 
against our friends. Just as Minola 
saw Victor Heron struck with a stone 
on the head, and saw the red blood 
come streaming, she heard some one 
beside her on the balcony. 

‘“*Go back, Lucy,” she cried; ‘ go 
back! This is no place for you.” 

‘*TIs it a place for you, Miss Grey?” 
a melancholy voice asked. ‘‘ It is not 
Lucy; it isI. You said I was « cow- 
ard, Miss Grey; I'll show you that you 
have wronged me.” 

The poet for all his excitement was 
as grandly theatric as was his wont. 
He looked calmly over the exciting 
scene, and tried to keep his lips from 
quivering at its decidedly unpleasant 
aspect. That fierce, savage, unroman- 
tic, and even vulgar struggle was in 
truth a hideous whirlpool for a pic- 
turesque poet to plunge into. Yet 
was Mr. Blanchet’s mind made up. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Blanchet, they will be 
killed!” 

‘““Who? who?” the poet cried, 
peering wildly down into the horrible 
mob-caldron below. 

**Oh, don’t you see?—Mr. Heron, 
Mr. Heron—and Lucy’s father! Oh, 
merciful heaven, he is down—they 
will kill him!” 

“Pll save him,” the poet wildly ex- 
claimed; ‘‘I’ll save him, Miss Grey, or 
perish with him!” He was armed 
with a poker, which he flourished 
madly round his head. 

Even at that moment Minola was 
startled to see Blanchet preparing to 
scramble over the balcony, and fling 
himself that way into the thick of the 
fight. 

‘““Oh, don’t, don’t!” she cried to 
him; ‘‘ you will be killed.” 
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He smiled back a wile smile. 

‘* At least you shall say I am no cow- 
ard,” he exclaimed; and in another 
moment he had scrambled over the 
balcony and dropped himself, flounder- 
ing, poker in hand, on the moving 
mass of heads below. 

At any other moment Minola might 
have thought of the prayer in ‘‘ Fir- 
milian” for a poet to be sent down 
from above, and the unexpected and 
literal manner in which the prayer 
is answered. At any other moment, 
perhaps, she might have found it hard 
to restrain her laughter at the manner 
in which Mr. Blanchet came crashing 
down on the heads of some of the com- 
batants, and the consternation which 
his descent created among them, At 
his first coming down he carried a doz- 
en or so @f combatants tumbling on 
the ground along with him, and Mino- 
la in her Rebecca-post of observation 
could see nothing but a confused mass 
of struggling legs and arms. But Mr. 
Blanchet somehow scrambled to his 
feet again, and he laid about him with 
his poker in such insane fashion, and 
with such advantage of long arms, 
that his single and wholly untutored 
prowess did really for the moment ef- 
fect an unexpected diversion in favor 
of those he came to rescue. In a mo- 
ment Minola saw Victor Heron on his 
feet again; and she saw him amid all 
the thick of the affray give Blanchet 
an encouraging and grateful clap on 
the back; and then she thought she 
saw Blanchet down again; and then 
confusion inextricable seemed to swal- 
low up all. 

All this, it will be understood, occu- 
pied but a few minutes. Suddenly 
the trampling of horses was heard, and 
a cry was raised that the cavalry were 
coming. 

‘*Oh, thank God!” Minola said to 
herself and to the night air; ‘‘if it be 
not too late. ” 

It was not the cavalry, however, but 
an interposition which at the moment 
proved as effective. Minola saw some 
men on horses gallop into the thick of 
the crowd, forcing their way as if hu- 
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man beings were not liable to any 
inconvenient consequences from hav- 
ing the hoofs of horses plunging 
amongthem. Wild and maddened as 
it was, the mob had to pay some little 
attention to these newcomers. One of 
them, who led the way, kept shouting 
in strident and occasionally shrill 
tones a command to all who heard 
him to disperse and ‘‘stop the row.” 
His voice and his presence were recog- 
nized in another moment, and the 
nearest rioters set up a tremendous 
cheer for him, which others caught up 
and renewed again and again, until 
Minola might have thought that the 
whole business in which they were en- 
gaged was to hurrah for the new com- 
er. Men actually in hand-to-hand 
fight with some policeman or other 
representative of the cause of order 
gave up for the moment defence or of- 
fence, and let the antagonist hammer 
away as he thought fit, while they 
cheered for their favorite. Minola had 
recognized himalready. There was no 
mistaking the bald head, the bold blue 
eyes, the stooping shoulders, the gen- 
eral air of reckless bravado and good 
humor. She could see his face and 
head plainly, for he carried his hat in 
his hand and waved it gallantly at 
every cheer of the crowd. He forced 
a way right up to the door of the hotel 
where the thick of the struggle was, 
and in passing under the balcony he 
looked up and saw Minola, and made 
her acourteous bow. There was some 
further scuffling, clamor, and alterca- 
tion; but Minola could see that the in- 
fluence of the popular candidate was 
all-prevailing, and that the battle was 
over. In a few seconds the crowd be- 
gan to melt away. The air was rent 
with shouts of civil strife no longer, 
but with repeated cheers for the hero 
of the night. The police made some 
futile efforts to retain a few prisoners; 
but not much seemed to come of that. 
Minola was rejoiced to hear the voice 
of Mr. Money say, in its usual tones of 
blunt self-possession— 

‘Never mind, officers. You know 
the names of some of the fellows; you 
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can see to them to-morrow; better 
look after yourselves just now. 
Where’s the poor fellow who was 
hurt?” 

In another moment or two Minola 
found herself out of the balcony, and 
trying to make a way into the room 
which she had quitted, and which 
seemed now a general resort. First 
she saw Lucy throwing her arms 
around her father’s neck. Then some 
shifting figure intervened, and she 
saw no more of Lucy, but was aware 
of Victor Heron and Mr. Sheppard ex- 
changing friendly words. The room 
was full of people. She could hear 
various voices declaring that their 
owners were not in the least hurt; but 
she could see that Victor Heron had 
the mark of a large cut on the forehead, 
and that some one was tying Money’s 
arm in a sling. 

‘*Oh, I'm all right!” she heard Vic- 
tor say; ‘‘nothing much happened 
to me; Money came off much worse, 
But that poor policeman—I am greatly 
afraid he was badly hurt.” 

‘* Never saw such scoundrels,” Mon- 
ey observed. ‘‘By Jove, Heron, I 
thought at one time that your griev- 
ance was about to be settled for ever. 
It was all that confounded St. Paul’s 
doings. ” 

At this moment Minola saw the in- 
trepid St. Paul himself enter the room, 
She, standing with her back to the 
window, saw him before any one else 
did. 

Mr. St. Paul pushed his way with 
his easy and indolent hardihood. 

‘*T have come to offer an apology 
to the ladies,” he said, while every one 
turned round amazed at the sound 
of his voice, as he stood meeting 
with cheery composure the gaze of all 
the eyes, and all their various expres- 
sions—‘‘I wish to offer an apology to 
the ladies, who, I am sorry to hear, 
were alarmed by the violence of some 
of my supporters, of course by no 
encouragement of mine, as every gen- 
tleman here will understand. But I 
am very sorry to hear that Miss Money 
and Miss Grey were alarmed by the 
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little row, and I’ve come to offer them 
the assurance’of my regret. ” 

Victor Heron broke from those 
around him, and went up to St. Paul. 

‘*Mr. St. Paul, I hold you responsi- 
ble for the whole of what has happen- 
ed to-night,” he said. ‘* You set your 
blackguards on to disturb this town, 
and if any harm comes of it—if that 
poor policeman who has been hurt 
should come to any grief, you shall 
be accountable for it. I promise you 
that you shail.” 

‘We are all rather confused to- 
night,” St. Paul coolly replied, ‘‘ and 
we are in a humor for making rather 
sweeping assertions. I am sorry you 
got hurt, Heron, on my honor; but 
there’s no use in making a fuss about 
these things. I tell you what, my 
good fellow, you owe it to me alto- 
gether that you have not had your 
brains knocked out.” 

“Your gang .f hired bravoes were 
vapable of anything in the way of 
crime,” Heron said; ‘‘but if they 
hadn’t been twenty to one, we shouldn’t 
have wanted the intervention of their 
employer. Thank God, I put my 
mark on some of them!” 

‘Dare say you did. That’s the 
way with all you peaceful fellows, 
I'm glad I came in time, however; 
and it’s no use our losing our tempers 
about the whole affair. It wasn’t 
much of a row after all.” 

‘*Let me tell you, Mr. St. Paul,” 
Money said, coming to the rescue, 
‘*that if you think you can carry things 
off in this way, you are confoundedly 
mistaken. You know as well as I do 
that you will never be allowed to hold 
a seat got by such flagrant and such— 
such infernal intimidation.” 

‘*You may rely upon it, Mr. St. 
Paul,” Mr. Sheppard said, likewise in- 
terfering in the dispute, ‘‘that neither 
Mr. Heron nor I will allow the pro- 
ceedings of this night to go without a 
full judicial inquiry. Violence, sir, 
shall never be allowed to triumph in 
the Parliamentary elections of this an- 
cient and honorable borough.” 

_. ‘Bravo, Sheppard. That’s very 
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well said indeed,” the incorrigible 
St. Paul observed. ‘‘ You have evi- 
dently been preparing for the place of 
its representative. But wouldn’t it 
be as well, gentlemen, to wait until 
the close of the poll before we go 
into all this? I have, of course, all 
the confidence which a good cause 
and the support of the people must 
give a man; but in such a borough 
there are unfortunately other influ- 
ences at work, as our friend Sheppard 
knows, and it is just possible that I 
may not be elected. For the present 
I only came to offer to the ladies the 
expression of my sincere regret that 
they should have been annoyed or 
alarmed in any way. I don’t see Miss 
Money present; but I am _ happy 
enough to see Miss Grey, and I hope 
she will allow me to offer my apolo- 
gies for what was, however, no fault 
of mine.” 

Minola had kept near her window 
all this time, and was in hope of es- 
caping without notice. But Mr. St. 
Paul coolly made his way to her, 
pushing all intervening persons aside, 
as if they hardly counted for anything 
in his progress, 

**T hope you don’t think all this ab- 
surd affair was my personal doing,” 
he said when he was close to her. 

‘“‘T hope it was not your doing,” 
Minola replied emphatically. ‘‘I 
should think it disgraceful for any one 
to have caused so much disturbance 
and done so much harm.” 

‘‘Hadn’t a thing to do with it, I 
give you my word. But don’t you 
mind these fools. Lucky for some of 
them that I came in time.” 

‘*It was disgraceful,” said Minola, 
A poor man was very much hurt, I am 
told.” 

‘‘Tt was not a very big row after 
all,” he observed calmly. ‘‘I have 
seen twenty bigger about which there 
wasn’t half the talk. Anyhow, you'll 
find I have kept my word, Miss Grey; 
your man stands to win.” 

He made her a polite bow, took in 
the company generally in a friendly 
salute, and left the room with the 
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same entirely self-satisfied good hu- 
mor which he had brought in with 
him. 

Minola felt that in a manner the 
eyes of the world were on her. She 
went up to Mr. Money, passing Victor 
Heron on her way. ‘ 

‘* Where is Lucy, Mr. Money?” she 
asked. 

‘*Oh, we sent her out of the room! 
I really thought I saw you going with 
her. She got frightened when she 
saw that Heron—and myself, I sup- 
pose—were a little hurt. She is very 
nervous, and she seemed like faint- 
ing.” 

“*T'll go to her,” Minola said. 

She was hastily leaving the room, 
when Victor Heron stopped her. He 
seemed greatly annoyed at something. 

‘““What was that fellow saying to 
you, Miss Grey? I advised you before 
not to let that man talk to you so 
much. You are too young; you don’t 
understand; but I do wish you would 
not encourage him. He seems to go 
on as if he were a personal friend of 
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yours. Don’t Iet him, Miss Grey. 
Do have sense and take my advice.” 

Minola thanked him with a grave 
and perplexing politeness, and made 
haste to follow Lucy. While she was 
speaking to, or rather listening to, 
Heron, the eyes of Mr. Sheppard had 
been on them, even as the eyes of 
Heron had been on her while she 
spoke to Mr. St. Paul. Sheppard saw 
that her manner to Heron was cool and 
indifferent, and he was glad once more. 

Victor Heron turned away disap- 
pointed. As Minola was leaving the 
room she heard him ask— 

‘*Where’s Blanchet? Has any one 
seen Blanchet? I saw him last in the 
thick of the fight. He came to my 
help in good time, and I hope he isn’t 
hurt. Look for Blanchet somebody.” 

A pang went through Minola’s 
heart. She thought that if any harm 
had befallen the poet, it might have 
been her bitter words which drove him 
in the way of it. ‘*‘And I was quite 
unjust to him, and he is no coward,” 
she said to herself remorsefully. 
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TTENTION has just been called 

anew to Charlotte Bronté by 

the ‘‘Monograph” from the pen of 

T. Wemyss Reid, who seeks to prove 

especially her cheerfulness and sound- 
ness of nature. 

Not long after the death of her fa- 
ther, a leading journal in this country 
rejoiced that there were no more 
Brontés: ‘‘none left to bear that name 
which always meant misery and spir- 
itual unhealth "—a statement which 
has waited long for qualification, cer- 
tainly demanded in the case of the el- 
der sister. Nothing is more true than 
that Mr. Bronté and his children pos- 
sessed very positive traits, and in com- 
binations peculiar to themselves, pro- 
ducing a very striking family idiosyn- 


crasy. It is plain enough that Anne 
was unhealthy, that Branwell made a 
wreck of his life, and that Emily was 
a different kind of woman from any 
we shall be likely to meet with. No 
other proof is needed of this last as- 
sertion than ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.” 
It is not to be desired that another 
such book should be written, powerful 
beyond most novels though it be. Its 
characters are detestable, but drawn 
with such boldness, that we are appall- 
ed at the nerve of the writer who 
could conceive of such a group of be- 
ings, or, having conceived, carry them 
on through their individual parts to 
the end without faltering. Those 
five or six men and women stand out 
distinct from any company in all fic- 
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tion. And the girl who projected 
them against the background of that 
inhuman story was diseased in feel- 
ing and in judgment unsound. Yet, 
all through that book of warped but 
giant growth, what a keen relish of 
nature’s delights is shown, what ten- 
derness for wild birds, what joy in the 
purple moss, what passionate love for 
the freedom and gladness of outward 
life! Surely such influences are kind- 
ly; and subject to them, Emily Bronté, 
had she lived, might one day have 
found healing. 

But Charlotte did such service for 
justice and humanity, did so exalt 
duty and self-sacrifice, that the world 
must come more and more to recognize 
both the service and the spirit. Au- 
thor and woman cannot be separated; 
in Jane, Caroline, and especially Lucy, 
are laid bare the struggles of a heart 
which could find its only rest in the 
many-mounded churchyard at Ha- 
worth. Incomparably better than Mrs. 
Gaskell, do these tell her history—the 
reots which that biographer said 
**struck down deeper than she could 
penetrate ” are shown in the so-called 
fictions. 

As Mr. Reid remarks, this daughter 
of an obscure clergyman among the 
moors of Yorkshire startled both 
hemispheres by her first book. All 
classes read it; even those who object 
to novels eagerly possessed themselves 
of its contents; and not a few were in 
a state of mental intoxication over it. 
No one who ever read it has forgot- 
ten it; other books, with the names 
of hero and heroine, may have slipped 
away beyond recall, but who ever for- 
got Mr. Rochester or Jane Eyre? And 
on writers such was its influence, that 
much of the fictitious literature for a 
dozen years after took a coloring from 
it; while small, plain women, and 
middle-aged men, of curt speech and 
ungracious manners, became quite too 
common in that class of writings. 

Marvellous power of words! What 
is there about the book to stir one like 
that? What is that immortal element 
which the author's spirit imparted, to 
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make of a few hundred printed pages 
such a power? 

In incident ‘‘Shirley” falls far 
short of ‘‘Jane fyre,” and yet 
‘* Shirley” was read with equal avidi- 
ty; by those of sound literary taste 
with greater intcrest. The mass of 
readers do not, of course, stop to in- 
vestigate the mechanism of a book 
that pleases them, or ask why it does; 
but even the most superficial felt that 
there was something real about ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre,” as if the people were actually 
alive; and they were not uninfluenced 
by the circumstance that it was writ- 
ten as if it were fact. The author was 
one of such integrity of motive that 
she had not swerved aside from the 
main purpose, but as scrupulously put 
the events on record as if they were 
historical verities. And to do this she 
used words with a rigid adherence to 
their precise meaning, selecting the 
right one with almost unfailing accu- 
racy. Her style has been objected to; 
but if the object of writing is to ex- 
press what one has to communicate, 
in pure, strong prose, then by whom 
have the point and force, the purity, 
and pathos, and directness of which 
the English tongue is capable, been 
brought out more fully than by Currer 
Bell? 

Those readers who were susceptible 
to the merits of ‘‘Jane Eyre” must 
have felt the charm of keen analy- 
sis and descriptive power of tlie 
highest order, the easy flow of nar- 
rative, and perfect harmony as a 
whole. But beyond all this they 
must have been conscious of soundness 
of tone—notwithstanding the objec- 
tionable hero—moral healthfulness, a 
principle of cheerfulness, and courage, 
and endurance, and patient endeavor. 
It is in ‘‘ Villette” that the greatest 
trial over self is reached; but in 
‘‘Jane Eyre” it is evident enough 
that feeling must be set aside when it 
comes in conflict with duty. There 
are no good ‘‘reflections” in the 
book; but the truth is bravely en- 
forced that it is the work of every 
man and woman to do his or her part, 
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wherever the place, without shirking 
or complaining; if there is a cross pre- 
sented to them, take it on submissive 
shoulders; receive the burden there is 
for them to carry; begin the march, 
and fare on, without rebelling. The 
author denounced cant; she abhorred 
tyranny; she gave its own sterling im- 
portance to self-respect, and she did 
this in a manner for which every good 
woman should thank her. When it be- 
came known that ‘‘ Jane Eyre” was 
written by a woman, a young woman, 
and the daughter of a clergyman, the 
wonder was great how she could have 
come by the knowledge of such a man 
as Mr. Rochester, or what could have 
induced her to select him, and to put 
into his mouth such language; but for 
all this, was there ever a reader of any 
discrimination who was hurt by the 
book? 

If morbidness belonged to Miss 
Bronté, the one of her characters most 
fit for its display was Caroline Hel- 
stone; but even in her sound sense tri- 
umphed in the end, and instead of dy- 
ing, according to precedent, she rallied 
and began anew. ‘‘Jane Eyre” was 
written under circumstances by no 
means favorable to cheerfulness; and 
what shall we say of ‘‘ Shirley” and 
** Villette”? Think of the life of 
Charlotte —so often told—in that 
parsonage, approached through the 
churchyard, where the blackened slabs 
over the graves lay as thick as pav- 
ing stones in the streets of London; 
behind it the wide and solitary moors; 
the family secluded in their habits; 
the six little motherless children left to 
take care of themselves, dying, one after 
another, till none but herself was left. 
All of the time while she was writing 
‘* Jane Eyre” she lived in constant 
apprehension of something terrible to 
befall her brother; she was worried by 
care, ‘‘ which never vacated its seat in 
her breast.” Between the publication 
of ‘‘Jane Eyre” and the completion 
of ‘‘ Shirley,” died Branwell, Emily, 
and Anne, and Charlotte was left to 
the dismal house, with memory and 
imagination for companions; she fin- 
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ished the story under the depressing 
gloom of that desolated home, from 
which the three had so lately been 
carried to join the other three in the 
narrow house just without the door; 
but can any one see where, in ‘‘ Shir- 
ley,” she laid down the pen, and where, 
after such interruption, she took it up 
again? 

In ‘‘ Villette” Charlotte’s crushed 
heart will cry out, but her moral 
strength, her integrity of purpose does 
not fail. ‘‘ Villette” is her greatest 
work; it has more calm and complete- 
ness than the others; it is sounder, 
healthier, broader in its aims and ex- 
periences; it is more finished and har- 
monious; the characters, though more 
in number, and more involved, are 
drawn with greater care and more skil- 
fully analyzed; and in it is the most of 
herself. The depth of her anguish finds 
voice in Lucy Snow. The appalling 
loneliness and stagnation of her life, 
against which her feelings rose calling 
for some part in this world’s activities, 
weighed upon her with a pressure 
which a less elastic nature could not 
have resisted. To allay that suffering 
she flung all her energies into ‘* Vil- 
lette,” though pain was gnawing at 
her vitals, and shadows from those 
graves were haunting the room where 
she wrote. Not without cause was the 
sharp cry, half stifled in utterance, 
from the white lips of Lucy Snow. 
Those records of agony from tortured 
nerves, from heart-hunger, and heart- 
break, have a most profound pathos. 
One of the most sublime spectacles 
ever seen was her life at that time—a 
woman of organization so sensitive 
that she could almost feel it if a shadow 
crossed the sun, her mortal part whol- 
ly disproportioned to the soul it held: 
‘battling with life and death, and 
grief and fate,” sending a shuddering 
cry along those pages for some human 
help, some human solace, yet saying 
amid the thick darkness, ‘‘ These ills 
cannot happen without the sanction 
of God”; ‘*I know that His treasures 
contain the proof as the promise of 
His mercy.” The conflict in such a 
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heart was terrible; but with all her 
sensibility, she had Spartan endurance; 
in such extremes, they seldom meet; 
the former alone, in the degree possess- 
ed by her, so wrought upon by sleep- 
less nights, so influenced by outward 
agencies, would have carried her to 
the verge of insanity; the latter alone 
would have made her cold and hard; 
but incorporated as they were, we 
have Charlotte Bronté and her incom- 
parable books. 

Yet with all her capacity for suffer- 
ing, who ever had a quicker instinct 
for enjoyment, or a finer relish? Its 
evidence is everywhere. What fond- 
ness for adventure! what a zest for 
novelty! with what eagerness she 
caught at all which savored of the 
hazardous and the daring! There was 
about some moods and movements of 
Jane, Shirley, and Lucy a kind of free- 
dom that is refreshing, bracing as a 
tonic. There was no moping with 
Currer Bell. Some bits of conversa- 
tion show a spirit emitting flashes like 
chain-lightning. In Jane they take 
the form of pungent retort; in Shirley, 
the swift cut of sarcasm. The humor 
of Miss Bronté was subtile and deli- 
cate, fine as a diamond point. She 
never repeats herself; and who can 
doubt that in her daily moods she 
must have been piquant and delight- 
ful? While Emily and Anne lived, in 
spite of anxiety and trial, there must 
have been many shrewd, bright talks 
between the wondrous three, some 
sparkles of nimble wit. Charlotte’s 
was the daintiest spirit. How much 
of the impalpable entered into her 
composition, and how little of the 
earthy! How lightning-quick were 
her perceptions, how magnetic her 
sympathies! A creature, Ariel-like, 
part of flame, or air, to elude the 
grasp and mock the vision! 

Her actual contact with her kind 
was limited, her external resources 
scanty; but of these she made the ut- 
most. And from her stores, what 
treasures she brought forth, and what 
a sumptuous feast she spread! If she 
had but a treeless moor before her, 
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blackened with crags, without living 
thing, save as a lizard crept over the 
stone, or a little bird flitted in the hot 
air, or a bee droned in the heather- 
bloom, she could paint a picture of 
such exquisite beauty that it would 
charm beyond a landscape of Italy. 

‘*Nature never did betray the heart 
that loved her”; she restores the equi- 
poise; she rounds off the angles; she 
softens many asperities; she imparts 
robustness, freshness, and elasticity. 
All this, and infinitely more, she does 
for those who are in sympathy with 
her; and of such, beyond almost any 
writer, was Charlotte Bronté. She 
never wrote of the outward world in 
vague phrase, or with the cant of sen- 
timent. Her touch was as true and 
tender as her tints were life-like. No 
other books have anything approach- 
ing her word-paintings. There are de- 
lectable bits in Charles Kingsley; and 
Ruskin has pictures innumerable, but 
in such an iridescence of color that we 
are bewildered by them; but the fairy- 
small and supple fingers which pictur- 
ed the moorlands around Whitcross 
had the skill, as enchanting as it is 
rare, to make them as truly visible to 
the eye as the things the eye actually 
sees; and in that loving labor they 
must have had bounteous delight. 

Of the small portions of happiness 
—as we should regard them—dealt out 
to her, how much Charlotte Bront 
made! And how thankfully she re- 
ceived them! Those who have an 
abundance can hardly conceive of the 
joy with which these crumbs were 
gathered up. How many times she 
speaks of her scant possessions of 
human love! ‘‘Let me be content 
with a temperate draught from the 
living spring,” she says. But, once 
she murmured. It was at the last, 
when Death was about to put forth 
a pitiless hand to take her from the 
good man and true lover who had 
waited so long for the wife he was 
to lose so soon. ‘*Oh, Iam not going 
to die, am I?” was Charlotte Bronté’s 
pathetic whisper. ‘‘ He will not sepa- 
rate us, we have been so happy!” 

Amanpa B, Harris. 
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MONG the eulogies and disserta- 
tions called forth by the death 
of the great writer who shared with 
Victor Hugo the honor of literary pre- 
eminence in France, quite the most 
valuable was the short notice publish- 
ed in’ the ‘‘ Journal des Débats,” by 
M. Taine. In this notice the apostle 
of the ‘‘ milieu” and the ‘‘ moment” 
very justly remarked that George Sand 
is an exceptionally good case for the 
study of the pedigree of a genius—for 
ascertaining the part of prior genera- 
tions in forming one of those minds 
which shed back upon them the light 
of glory. What renders Mme. Sand 
so available an example of the opera- 
tion of heredity is the fact that the 
process went on very publicly, as one 
may say; that her ancestors were pco- 
ple of qualities at once very strongly 
marked and very abundantly record- 
ed. The record has been kept in a 
measure by George Sand herself. 
When she was fifty years old she 
wrote her memoirs, and in this prolix 
and imperfect but extremely enter- 
taining work a large space is devoted 
to the heroine’s parents and grandpa- 
rents. 

It was a very picturesque pedigree 
—quite an ideal pedigree for a ro- 
mancer. Mme. Sand’s great-grand- 
father was the Marshal Maurice de 
Saxe, one of the very few generals in 
the service of Louis XV. who tasted 
frequently of victory. Maurice de 
Saxe was a royal bastard, the son of 
Augustus II., surnamed the Strong, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Po- 


‘land, and of a brilliant mistress, Au- 


rore de Kénigsmark. The victories of 
the Mar¢chal de Saxe were not con- 
fined to the battlefield; one of his 
conquests was an agreeable actress, 
much before the Parisian public. This 
lady became the mother of Mme. 
Sand’s grandmother, who was honor- 
ably brought up and married at a very 


early age to the Count de Horn. The 
Count de Horn shortly died, and his 
widow, after an interval, accepted the 
hand of M. Dupin de Francueil, a ce- 
lebrity and avery old man. M. Dupin 
was one of the brilliant figures in 
Paris society during the period imme- 
diately preceding the Revolution. He 
had a large fortune, and he too was a 
conqueror. A sufficiently elaborate 
portrait of him may be found in that 
interesting if disagreeable book, the 
‘*Mémoires " of Mme. d’Epinay. This 
clever lady had been one of his spoils 
of victory. Old enough to be his 
wife’s grandfather, he survived his 
marriage but a few years, and died 
with all his illusions intact, on the eve 
of the Revolution, leaving to Mme. 
Dupin an only son. His wife out- 
weathered the tempest, which, how- 
ever, swept away her fortune; though 
she was able to buy a small property 
in the country—the rustic Chiteau de 
Nohant, which George Sand has so 
often introduced into her writings. 
Here she settled herself with her son, 
a boy of charming promise, who was 
in due time drawn into the ranks of 
Napoleon’s conquering legions. Young 
Dupin became an ardent Bonapartist 
and an accomplished soldier. He won 
rapid promotion. In one of the so- 
called *‘ glorious” Italian campaigns 
he met a young girl who had followed 
the army from Paris, from a personal 
interest in one of its officers; and fall- 
ing very honestly in love with her, he 
presently married her, to the extreme 
chagrin of his mother. This young 
girl, the daughter of a bird-catcher, 
and, as George Sand calls her, an 
‘*enfant du vieux pavé de Paris,” be- 
came the mother of the great writer. 
She was a child of the people and a 
passionate democrat, and in the per- 
son of her daughter we see the conflu- 
ence of a plebeian stream with a strain 
no less (in spite of its irregularity) 
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than royal. On the paternal side 
Mme. Sand was cousin (in I know not 
what degree) to the present Bourbon 
claimant of the French crown; on the 
other she was affiliated to the stock 
which, out of the ‘‘ vieux pavé,” makes 
the barricades before which Bourbons 
go down. 

This may very properly be called 
a “picturesque” descent; it is in a 
high degree what the French term 
accidenté, Its striking feature is that 
each conjunction through which it 
proceeds is a violent or irregular one. 
Two are illegitimate—those of the King 
of Poland and his son with their re- 
spective mistresses; the other two, 
though they had the sanction of law, 
may be called in a manner irregular. 
It was irregular for the fresh young 
Countess de Horn to be married to a 
man of seventy; it was irregular in 
her son, young Dupin, to make a wife 
of another man’s mistress, often as this 
proceeding has been reversed. If it is 
a fair description of Mme. Sand to say 
that she was, during that portion of 
her career which established her repu- 
tation, an apostle of the rights of love 
quand méme, a glance at her pedigree 
shows that this was a logical disposi- 
tion. She was herself more sensibly 
the result of a series of love affairs 
than most of us. In each of these 
cases the woman had been loved with 
a force which asserted itself in contra- 
diction to propriety or to usage. 

We may observe moreover, in this 
course of transmission, the opposition 
of the element of insubordination and 
disorder (which sufficiently translated 
itself in outward acts in Mme. Sand’s 
younger years) and the ‘official ” 
element, the respectable, conservative, 
exclusive strain. Three of our au- 
thor’s ancestresses were light women 
—women at odds with society, de- 
fiant of it, and, theoretically at least, 
discountenanced by it. The grand- 
daughter of the Countess de Kénigs- 
mark and of Mlle. Verritres, the 
daughter of Mme. Dupin the younger, 
could hardly have been expected not 
to take up this hereditary quarrel. It 
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is striking that on the feminine side of 
the house what is called respectability 
was a very relative quality. Mme. 
Dupin the elder took it very hard 
when her only and passionately loved 
son married a femme galante. She did 
not herself belong to this category, 
and her opposition is easily conceiva- 
ble; but the reader of ‘‘ L’Histoire de 
ma Vie” cannot help smiling a little 
when he reflects that this irreconcila- 
ble mother-in-law was the offspring of 
two illegitimate unions, and that her 
mother and grandmother had each en- 
joyed a plurality of lovers. At the 
same time, if there is anything more 
striking in George Sand, as a literary 
figure, than a certain traditional Bo- 
hemianism, it is that other very differ- 
ent quality which I just now called 
official, and which is constantly inter- 
rupting and complicating her Bohemi- 
anism. ‘‘George Sand immoral?” I 
once heard one of her more condition- 
al admirers exclaim. ‘‘The fault I 
find with her is that she is so con- 
foundedly virtuous.” The military 
and aristocratic side of her lineage is 
attested by this ‘‘ virtuous” property 
—by her constant tendency to edifica- 
tion and didacticism, her love of phi- 
losophizing and preaching, of smooth- 
ing and harmonizing things, and by 
her great literary gift, her noble and im- 
perturbable style, the style which, if 
she had been a man, would have seat- 
ed her in that temple of all the pro- 
prieties, the French Academy. 

It is not the purpose of these few 
pages to recapitulate the various items 
of George Sand’s biography. Many of 
these are to be found in ‘‘ L’Histoire 
de ma Vie,” a work which, although 
it was thought disappointing at the 
time of its appearance, is very well 
worth reading. It was given to the 
world day by day, as the feuilleton of a 
newspaper, and, like all the author’s 
compositions, it has the stamp of be- 
ing written to meet a current engage- 
ment. It lacks plan and proportion ; 
the book is extremely ill made. But 
it has a great charm, and it contains 
three or four of the best portraits—the 
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only portraits, I was on the point of 
saying—that the author has painted. 
The story was begun, but was never 
really finished; this was the public’s 
disappointment. It contained a great 
deal about Mme. Sand’s grandmother 
and her father—a large part of two 
volumes are given to a transcript of 
her father’s letters (and very charming 
letters they are). It abounded in an- 
ecdotes of the writer’s childhood, her 
playmates, her pet animals, her school 
adventures, the nuns at the Convent 
des Anglaises by whom she was edu- 
cated; it related the juvenile unfold- 
ing of her mind, her fits of early piety, 
and her first acquaintance with Mon- 
taigne and Rousseau; it contained a 
superabundance of philosophy, psy- 
chology, morality, and harmless gos- 
sip about people unknown to the pub- 
lic; but it was destitute of just that 
which the public desired—an explicit 
account of the more momentous inci- 
dents of the author's maturity. When 
she reaches the point at which her 
story becomes peculiarly interesting 
(up to that time it has simply been 
agreeable and entertaining), she throws 
up the game and drops the curtain. 
In other words, she talks no scan- 
dal—a consummation devoutly to be 
rejoiced in. 

The reader nevertheless deems him- 
self, in the vulgar phrase, a trifle 
‘*sold,” and takes his revenge in see- 
ing something very typical of the au- 
thor in the shortcomings of the work. 
He declares it to be a nondescript 
performance, which has neither the 
value of truth nor the illusion of fic- 
tion; and he inquires why the writer 
should preface her task with such sol- 
emn remarks upon the edifying prop- 
erties of autobiography, and adorn it 
with so pompous an epigraph, if she 
meant simply to tell what she might 
tell without trouble. It may be re- 
membered, however, that George Sand 
has sometimes been compared to 
Goethe, and that there is this ground 
for the comparison—that in form 
‘*L’Histoire de ma Vie” greatly re- 
sembles the ‘‘Dichtung und Wabr- 
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heii.” There is the same charming, 
complacent expatiation upon youthful 
memories, the same arbitrary confi- 
dences and silences, the same digres- 
sions and general judgments, the same 
fading away of the narrative on the 
threshold of maturity. I should never 
look for analogies between George 
Sand and Goethe; but I should say that 
the lady’s long autobiographic frag- 
ment is in fact extremely typical—the 
most so indeed of all her works, It 
shows in the highest degree her great 
strength and her great weakness—her 
unequalled faculty of improvisation, 
as it may be called, and her singular 
want of veracity. Every one will rec- 
ognize what I mean by the first of these 
items. People may like George Sand 
or not, but they can hardly deny that 
she is the great improvisatrice of litera- 
ture—the writer who best answers to 
Shelley’s description of the skylark, 
singing ‘‘in profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art.” No writer has pro- 
duced such great effects with an equal 
absence of premeditation. 

On the other hand, what I have 
called briefly and crudely her want 
of veracity requires some explana- 
tion. It is doubtless a condition 
of her serene volubility; but if this 
latter is a great literary gift, its 
value is impaired by our sense that 
it rests to a certain extent upon a 
weakness. There is something very 
liberal and universal in George Sand’s 
genius, as well as very masculine; 
but our final impression of her always 
is that she is a woman and a French 
woman. Women, we are told, do not 
value the truth for its own sake, but 
only for some personal use they make 
of it. My present criticism involves 
an assent to this somewhat cynical 
dogma. Add to this that woman, if 
she happens to be French, has an ex- 
traordinary taste for investing objects 
with a graceful drapery of her own 
contrivance, and it will be found that 
George Sand’s cast of mind includes 
both the generic and the specific idio- 
syncrasy. I have more than once 
heard her readers say (whether it was 
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professed fact or admitted fiction that 
they had in hand), ‘*It is all very well, 
but I can’t believe a word of it!” 
There is something very peculiar in 
this inability to believe George Sand 
even in that relative sense in which 
we apply the term to novelists at large. 
We believe Balzac, we believe Gustave 
Flaubert, we believe Dickens and 
Thackeray and Miss Austen. Dickens 
is far more incredible than George 
Sand, and yet he produces much more 
illusion. In spite of her plausibility, 
the author of ‘‘Consuelo” always ap- 
pears to be telling a fairy-tale. I say 
in spite of her plausibility, but I might 
rather say that her excessive plausibil- 
ity is the reason of our want of faith. 
The narrative is too smooth, too flu- 
ent; the narrator has a virtuous inde- 
pendence that the muse of history 
herself might envy her. The effect it 
produces is that of a witness who is 
eager to tell more than is asked him, 
the worth of whose testimony is im- 
paired by its importunity. The thing 
is beautifully done, but you feel that 
rigid truth has come off as it could; 
the author has not a high standard of 
exactitude; she never allows facts to 
make her uncomfortable. ‘‘ L’Histoire 
de ma Vie” is full of charming recol- 
lections and impressions of Mme. 
Sand’s early years, of delightful narra- 
tive, of generous and elevated senti- 
ment; but we have constantly the feel- 
ing that it is what children call ‘‘ made 
up.” If the fictitious quality in our 
writer’s reminiscences-is very sensi- 
ble, of course the fictitious quality in 
her fictions is still more so; and it must 
be said that in spite of its odd mixture 
of the didactic and the irresponsible, 
‘*L’Histoire de ma Vie” sails nearer 
to the shore than its professedly ro- 
mantic companions. 

The usual objection to the novels, 
and a very just one, is that they con- 
tain no living figures, no people who 
stand on their feet, and who, like so 
many of the creations of the other 
great novelists, have become part of 
the public fund of allusion and quota- 
tion. As portraits George Sand’s fig- 
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ures are vague in outline, deficient in 
detail. Several of those, however, 
which occupy the foreground of her 
memoirs have a remarkable vividness. 
In the four persons associated chiefly 
with her childhood and ycuth she real- 
ly makes us believe. The first of these 
is the great figure which appears quite 
to have filled up the area of her child- 
hood—almost to the exclusion of the 
child herself—that of her grandmoth- 
r, Mme. Dupin, the daughter of the 
great soldier. The second is that of 
her father, who was killed at Nohant 
by a fall from his horse, while she was 
still a young girl. The third is that 
of her motier—a particularly remark- 
able portrait. The fourth is the gro- 
tesque but softly-lighted image of 
Deschartres, the old pedagogue who 
served as tutor to Mme. Sand and her 
half-brother; the latter youth being 
the fruit of an ‘‘ amourette” between 
the Commandant Dupin and one of his 
mother’s maids. Mme. Dupin philo- 
sophically adopted the child; she 
dated from the philosophers of the 
preceding century. Itis worth noting 
that George Sand’s other playmate— 
the ‘‘ Caroline” of the memoirs—was 
a half-sister on her mother’s side, a 
little girl whose paternity antedated 
the Commandant Dupin’s acquaintance 
with his wife. 

In George Sand’s account of her 
father there is something extremely 
delightful; full of filial passion as it 
is, and yet of tender discrimination. 
She makes him a charming figure—the 
ideal * gallant ” Frenchman of the old 
type; a passionate soldier and a de- 
lightful talker, leaving fragments of 
his heart on every bush; clever, ten- 
der, full of artistic feeling and of Gal- 
lic gayety—having in fair weather and 
foul always the mot pour rire. His 
daughter’s publication of his letters 
has been called a rather inexpensive 
way of writing her own biography; 
but these letters—charming, natural 
notes to his mother during his boyish 
campaigns—were well worth bringing 
to the light. All George Sand is in 
the author’s portrait of her mother; 
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all her great merit and all her strange 
defects. I should recommend the pe- 
rusal of the scattered passages of 
‘*T’Histoire de ma Vie” which treat 
of this lady to a person ignorant of 
Mme. Sand, and desiring to make her 
acquaintance; they are an excellent 
measure of her power. On one side 
an extraordinary familiarity with the 
things of the mind, the play of charac- 
ter, the psychological mystery, and a 
beautiful clearness and quictness, a 
beautiful instinct of justice in dealing 
with them; on the other side a star- 
tling absence of delicacy, of reticence, 
of the sense of certain spiritual sancti- 
ties and reservations. That a woman 
should deal in so free-handed a fash- 
ion with a female parent, upon whom 
nature and time have enabled her to 
look down from an eminence, seems at 
first a considerable anomaly; and the 
woman who does it must to no slight 
extent have sliaken herself free from 
the bonds of custom. I do not mean 
that George Sand talks scandal and 
tittle-tattle about her mother; but 
Mme. Dupin having been a light wo- 
man and an essentially irregular char- 
acter, her daughter holds her up in 
the sunshine of her own luminous con- 
templation with all her imperfections 
on her head. At the same time it is 
very finely done—very intelligently 
and appreciatively; it is at the worst a 
remarkable exhibition of the disinter- 
estedness of a great imagination. 

It must be remembered also that the 
young Aurore Dupin ‘‘ belonged” 
much more to her grandmother than 
to her mother, to whom in her child- 
hood she was only lent, as it were, on 
certain occasions. There is nothing 
in all George Sand better than her his- 
tory of the relations of these two wo- 
men, united at once and divided (af- 
ter the death of the son and husband) 
by a common grief and a common in- 
terest; full of mutual jealousies and 
defiances, and alternately quarrelling 
and ‘‘making up” over their little 
girl. Jealousy carried the day. One 
was a patrician and the other a jealous 
democrat, and no common ground was 
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attainable. Among the reproaches 
addressed by her critics to the author 
of ‘ Valentine” and ‘‘ Valvédre” is 
the charge of a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of family life and a tendency to 
strike false notes in the portrayal of 
it. It is apparent that both before 
and after her marriage her observa- 
tion of family life was peculiarly re- 
stricted and perverted. Of what it 
must have been in the former case this 
figure of her mother may give us an 
impression; of what it was in the lat- 
ter we may get an idea from the some- 
what idealized ménage in ‘‘ Lucrezia 
Floriani.” 

George Sand’s literary fame came to 
her very abruptly. The history of her 
marriage, which is briefly related in 
her memoirs, is sufficiently well 
known. The thing was done, on her 
behalf, by her relatives (she had a 
small property), and the husband of 
their choice, M. Dudevant, was neither 
appreciative nor sympathetic. His 
tastes were vulgar and his manners 
frequently brutal; and after a short 
period of violent dissension, and the 
birth of two children, the young couple 
separated, It is safe to say, however, 
that even with an ‘‘appreciative” 
husband Mme. Sand would not have 
accepted matrimony once for all. She 
represents herself as an essentially 
dormant, passive, and shrinking na- 
ture, upon which celebrity and pro- 
ductivity were forced by circum- 
stances, and whose unsuspectingness 
of its own powers was dissipated only 
by the violent breaking of a spell. 
There is evidently much truth in these 
assertions, for of all great literary peo- 
ple, few strike us as having had s 
smaller measure of the more vulgar 
avidities and ambitions. But for all 
that, it is tolerably plain that even by 
this profoundly slumbering genius the 
most brilliant matrimonial associate 
would have been utterly overmatched. 

Mme. Sand, even before she had 
written ‘‘Indiana,’’ was too imperious a 
force, too powerful a machine, to make 
the limits of her activity coincide with 
those of wifely submissiveness, It is 
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very possible that for her to write 
‘‘Indiana” and become a woman of 
letters a spell had to be broken; but 
the real breaking of the spell lay not 
in the vulgarity of a husband, but in 
the deepening sense, quickened by the 
initiations of marriage, that outside 
of the quiet meadows of Nohant there 
was a vast affair called /ife, with which 
she had a capacity for making ac- 
quaintance at first hand. This mak- 
ing acquaintance with life at first 
hand is, roughly speaking, the great 
thing that, as a woman, Mme. Sand 
achieved ; and she was predestined to 
achieve it. She was more masculine 
than any man she might have mar- 
ried; and what powerfully masculine 
person—even leaving genius apart—is 
content at five-and-twenty with sub- 
missiveness and renunciation? ‘‘It 
was a mere accident that George Sand 
was a woman,” a person who had 
known her well said to the writer of 
these pages; and though the statement 
needs an ultimate corrective, it repre- 
sents a great deal of truth. What was 
feminine in her was the quality of her 
genius; the quantity of it—its force, 
and mass, and energy—was mascu- 
line, and masculine were her tempera- 
ment and character. All this mascu- 
linity needed to set itself free; which 
it proceeded to do according to its 
temporary light. Her separation from 
her husband was judicial, and assured 
her the custody of her children; but 
as, in return for this privilege, she 
made financial concessions, it left 
her without income (though in posses- 
sion of the property of Nohant) and 
dependent upon her labors for sup- 
port. She had betaken herself to 
Paris in quest of labor, and it was 
with this that her career began. 

This determination to address her- 
self to life at first hand—this personal, 
moral impulse, which was not at alla 
literary impulse—was her great inspi- 
ration, the great pivot on which her 
history wheeled round into the bright 
light of experience and fame. It is, 
strictly, as I said just now, the most 
interesting thing about her. Such a 
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disposition was not customary, was 
not what is usually called womanly, 
was not modest or delicate, or, for 
many other persons, in any way com- 
fortable. But it had one great merit: 
it was in a high degree original and 
active; and because it was this, it con- 
stitutes the great service which George 
Sand rendered her sex—a service in 
which, I hasten to add, there was as 
much of fortune as of virtue. The 
disposition to cultivate an ‘‘ acquaint- 
ance with life at first hand” might 
pass for an elegant way of describing 
the attitude of many young women 
who are never far to seek, and who 
render no service to their own sex— 
whatever they may render to the 
other. 

George Sand’s superiority was that 
she looked at life from a high point 
of view, and that she had an extra- 
ordinary talent. She painted fans 
and glove boxes te get money, and 
got very little. ‘‘Indiana,” however 
—a mere experiment—put her on her 
feet, and her reputation dawned. She 
found that she could write, and she 
took up her pen never to lay it down. 
Her early novels, all of them brilliant, 
and each one at that day a literary 
event, followed each other with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. About this sudden 
entrance into literature, into philoso- 
phy, into rebellion, and into a great 
many other matters, there are various 
different things to be said. Very re- 
markable, indeed, was the immediate 
development of the literary faculty in 
this needy young woman, who lived in 
cheap lodgings and looked for ‘‘ em- 
ployment.” She wrote as a bird 
sings; but unlike most birds, she found 
it unnecessary to indulge, by way of 
prelude, in twitterings and vocal ex- 
ercises; she broke out at once with her 
full volume of expression. From the 
beginning she had a great style. ‘‘ In- 
diana,” perhaps, is rather in falsetto, 
as the first attempts of young, senti- 
mental writers are apt to be; but in 
‘* Valentine,” which immediately fol- 
lowed, there is proof of the highest 
literary instinct—an art of composi- 
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tion, a propriety and harmony of dic- 
tion, such as belong only to the mas- 
ters. 

One might certainly have asked 
Mme. Sand, as Lord Jeffrey asked 
Macaulay on the appearance of his 
first contribution to the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” where the deuce she had 
picked up that style. She had picked 
it up apparently at Nohant, among the 
meadows and the traines—the deeply- 
sunken byroads among the thick high 
hedges. Her language had to the end 
an odor of the hawthorn and the 
wild honeysuckle—the mark of the 
‘*climat souple et chaud,” as she 
somewhere calls it, from which she 
had received ‘‘Vinitiation premitre.” 
How completely her great literary fac- 
ulty was a matter of intuition is indi- 
cated by the fact that ‘‘ L’Histoire de 
ma Vie” contains no allusion to it, no 
accoant of how she learned to write, 
no record of effort or apprenticeship. 
She appears to have begun at a stage 
of the journey at which most talents 
arrive only when their time is up. 
During the five-and-forty years of her 
literary career, she had something to 
say about most things in the universe; 
but the thing about which she had 
least to say was the writer’s, the in- 
ventor’s, the romancer’s art. She pos- 
sessed it by the gift of God, but she 
seems never to have felt the tempta- 
tion to examine the ‘‘ pulse of the ma- 
chine.” 

To the cheap edition of her novels, 
published in 1852-3, she prefixed a 
series of short prefaces, in which she 
relates the origin of each tale—the 
state of mind and the circumstances 
in which it was written. These pre- 
faces are charming; they almost jus- 
tify the publisher’s declaration that 
they form the ‘‘most beautiful exam- 
ination that a great mind has ever 
made of itself.” But they all com- 
memorate the writer’s extraordinary 
facility and spontaneity. One of 
them says that on her way home from 
Spain she was shut up for some days 
at an inn, where she had her children 
at play in the same room with her. 
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She found that the sight of their play 
quickened her imagination, and while 
they tumbled about the floor near her 
table, she produced ‘‘ Gabriel ”— 
which, though inspired by the pres- 
ence of infancy, cannot be said to be 
addressed to infants. Of another 
story she relates that she wrote it at 
Fontainebleau, where she spent all her 
days wandering about the forest, mak- 
ing entomological collections, with her 
son, At night she came home and 
took up the thread of ‘*‘ La dernitre 
Aldini,” on which she had never be- 
stowed a thought all day. Being at 
Venice, much depressed, in a vast, 
dusky room in an old palace which 
had been turned into an inn, while 
the sea wind roared about her win- 
dows, and brought up the sounds of 
the carnival as a kind of melancholy 
wail, she began a novel by simply 
looking round her and describing the 
room and the whistling of the min- 
gled tumult without. She finished it 
in a week, and, hardly reading it over, 
sent it to Paris as ‘‘Léone Léoni”—a 
masterpiece. 

In the few prefatory lines to ‘ Isi- 
dora” I remember she says some- 
thing of this kind: ‘It was a beauti- 
ful young woman who used to come 
and see me, and profess to relate her 
sorrows. I saw that she was attitudi- 
nizing before me, and not believing 
herself a word of what she said. So 
it is not her I described in ‘Isidora.’” 
This is a happy way of saying how a 
hint—a mere starting point—was 
enough for her. Particularly charm- 
ing is the preface to the beautiful tale 
of ‘*André”; it is a capital proof of 
what one may call the author's limpid- 
ity of reminiscence, and want of space 
alone prevents me from quoting it. 
She was at Venice, and she used to 
hear her maid servant and her semp- 
stress, as they sat at work together, 
chattering in the next room. She lis- 
tened to their talk in order to accus- 
tom her ear to the Venetian dialect, 
and in so doing she came into posses- 
sion of a large amount of local gossip. 
The effect of it was to remind her of 
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the small social life of the little coun- 
try town near Nohant. The women 
told each other just such stories as 
might have been told there, and in- 
dulged in just such reflections and 
‘‘appreciations ” as would have been 
there begotten. She was reminded 
that men and women are everywhere 
the same, and at the same time she 
felt homesick. ‘‘I recalled the dirty, 
dusky streets, the tumble-down 
houses, the poor moss-grown roofs, 
the shrill concerts of cocks, children, 
and cats, of my own little town. I 
dreamed too of our beautiful mea- 
dows, of our perfumed hay, of our little 
running streams, and of the botany 
beloved of old which I could follow 
now only on the muddy mosses and 
the floating weeds that adhered to the 
sides of the gondolas. I don’t know 
amid what vague memories of various 
types I set in motion the least complex 
and the laziest of fictions. These 
types belonged quite as much to Ven- 
ice as to Berry. Change dress and 
language, sky, landscape, and archi- 
tecture, the outside aspect of people 
and things, and you will find that at 
the bottom of all this man is always 
about the same, and woman still more, 
because of the tenacity of her in- 
stincts.” 

George Sand says that she found 
she could write for an extraordinary 
length of time without weariness, and 
this is as far as she goes in the way of 
analysis of her inspiration. From 
the time she made this discovery to 
the day of her death her life was an 
extremely laborious one. She had ev- 
idently an extraordinary physical ro- 
bustness. It was herconstant practice 
to write at night, beginning after the 
rest of the world had gone to sleep. 
Alexandre Dumas the younger describ- 
ed her somewhere, during her latter 
years, as an old lady who came out 
into the garden at midday in a broad- 
brimmed hat and sat down on a bench 
or wandered slowly about. So she re- 
mained for hours, looking about her, 
musing, contemplating. She was gath- 
ering impressions, says M. Dumas, ab- 
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sorbing the universe, steeping herself 
in nature; and at night she would 
give all this forth as a sort of emana- 
tion. Without using the vague epi- 
thets one may accept this term ‘‘emana- 
tion” as a good account of her man- 
ner. 

If it is needless to go into bio- 
graphical detail, this is because George 
Sand’s real history, the more interest- 
ing one, is the history of her mind. 
The history of her mind is of course 
closely connected with her personal 
history; she is indeed a writer whose 
personal situation, at a particular mo- 
ment, is supposed to be reflected with 
peculiar vividness in her work. But 
to speak of her consistently we must re- 
gard the events of her life as intellect- 
ual events, and its landmarks as opin- 
ions, convictions, theories. The only 
difficulty is that such landmarks are 
nearly as numerous as the trees in a 
forest. Some, however, are more sa- 
lient than others, Mme. Sand’s ac- 
count of herself is that her ideal of life 
was repose, obscurity, and idleness 
—long days in the country, spent in 
botany and entomology. She affirms 
that her natural indolence was extreme, 
and that the need of money alone 
induced her to take her pen into her 
hand. As this need was constant, her 
activity was constant; but it was a 
perversion of the genius of a kind, 
simple, friendly, motherly, profoundly 
unambitious woman, who would have 
been amply content to take care of 
her family, live in slippers, gossip 
with peasants, walk in the garden, and 
listen tothe piano. All this is certain- 
ly so far true as that no person of 
equal celebrity ever made fewer expli- 
cit pretensions. She philosophized up- 
on a great many things that she did 
not understand, and toward the close 
of her life, in especial, was apt to talk 
metaphysics, in writing, with a min- 
gled volubility and vagueness which 
might have been taken to denote an 
undue self-confidence. But in such 
things as these, as they come from 
George Sand’s pen, there is an air 
as of not expecting any one in particu. 
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lar to read them. She never took her- 
self too much au sérieww—she never 
postured at all as a woman of letters. 
She scribbled, she might have said— 
scribbled as well as she could; but 
when she was not scribbling she never 
thought of it; though she liked to 
think of all the great things that were 
worth scribbling about—love and re- 
ligion and science and art, and man’s 
political destiny. Her reader feels 
that she has no vanity, and all her con- 
temporaries agree that her generosity 
was extreme. 

She calls herself a sphinz bon 
enfant, or says at least that she 
looked like one. Judgments may 
differ as to what degree she was a 
sphinx; but her good nature is all- 
pervading. Some of her books are 
redolent of it—some of the more 
‘* objective” ones: ‘* Consuelo,” ‘* Les 
Maitres Sonneurs” ‘‘L’Homme de 
Neige,” ‘‘ Les beaux Messieurs de Bois- 
Doré.” She is often passionate, but 
she is never rancorous; even her violent 
attacks upon the church give one no 
impression of small acrimony. She 
has all a woman’s loquacity, but she 
has never a woman's shrillness; and 
perhaps one can hardly indicate better 
the difference between great passion 
and small than by saying that she is 
never hysterical. During the last half 
of her career, her books went out of 
fashion among the new literary gene- 
ration. ‘‘ Realism ” had been invented, 
or rather propagated ; and in the light 
of ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” her own facile 
fictions began to be regarded as the 
work of a sort of superior Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. She was antiquated ; she belong- 
ed to the infancy of art. She accepted 
this destiny with a cheerfulness which 
it would have savored of vanity even 
to make explicit. The realists were her 
personal friends; she knew that they 
did not, and could not, read her books; 
for what could Gustave Flaubert make 
of ‘‘ Monsieur Sylvestre,” what could 
Ivan Tourguéneff make of ‘‘ Césarine 
Dietrich” ? It made no difference; 
she contented herself with reading 
their productions, never mentioned 
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her own, and continued to write 
charming, improbable romances for 
initiated persons of the optimistic 
class. 

After the first few years she fell into 
this more and more; she wrote storics 
for the story’s sake. Among the nov- 
els produced during a long period be- 
fore her death I can think of but one, 
**Mademoiselle La Quintinie,” which 
is of acontroversial cast. All her ear- 
ly novels, on the other hand, were 
controversial—if this is not too mild a 
description of the passionate contempt 
for the institution of marriage express- 
ed in ‘‘ Indiana,” ‘‘ Valentine,” ‘* Lé- 
lia,” and ‘* Jacques.” Her own ac- 
quaintance with matrimony had been 
of a painful kind, and the burden 
of three at least of these remarkable 
tales (‘‘ Lélia ” stands rather apart) is 
the misery produced by an indissoluble 
matrimonial knot. ‘‘ Jacques” is the 
story of an unhappy marriage from 
which there is no issue but by the sui- 
cide of one of the conjoints ; the hus- 
band throws himself into an Alpine 
crevasse, in order to leave his wife 
to an undisturbed enjoyment of her 
loves, 

It very soon became apparent that 
these matters were handled in a 
new and superior fashion. There 
had been plenty of tales about hus- 
bands, wives, and ‘‘ third parties,” but 
since the ‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise”’ there 
had been none of a high value or of a 
philosophic tone. Mme. Sand, from 
the first, was nothing if not philosoph- 
ic; the iniquity of marriage arrange- 
ments was to her mind but one of 
a hundred abominations in a society 
which needed a complete overhauling, 
and to which she proceeded to propose 
a loftier line of conduct. The passion- 
ate eloquence of the writer in all this 
was only equalled by her extraordi- 
nary self-confidence. ‘‘ Valentine” 
seems to me even now a very eloquent 
book, and ‘‘ Jacques” is hardly less 
80; it is easy to imagine their having 
made an immense impression, The 
intellectual freshness, the sentimental 
force of *‘ Valentine” must have had 
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an irresistible charm; and I say this 
with a full sense of what there is false 
and fantastical in the substance of both 
books. Hold them up against the light 
of a certain sort of ripe reason,and they 
seem as porous as a pair of sieves; but 
subject them simply to the literary test, 
and they hold together very bravely. 
The author’s philosophic predilec- 
tions were at once her merit and 
her weakness. On the one side it 
was a great mind, curious about all 
things, open to all things, nobly 
accessible to experience, asking only 
to live, expand, respond; on the other 
side stood a great personal volition, 
making large exactions of life and 
society and needing constantly to jus- 
tify itself—stirring up rebellion and 
calling down revolution in order to 
cover up and legitimate its own agita- 
tion. George Sand’s was a French 
mind, and as a French mind it had to 
theorize; but if the positive side of 
its criticisms of most human institu- 
tions was precipitate and ill balanced, 
the error was in a great measure aton- 
ed for in later years. The last half of 
Mme. Sand’s career was a period of 
assent and acceptance; she had decid- 
ed to make the best of those social ar- 
rangements which surrounded her— 
remembering, as it were, the homely 
native proverb which declares that 
when one has not got what one likes 
one must like what one has got. Into 
the phase of acceptance and serenity, 
the disposition to admit that even 
as it is society pays, according to the 
vulgar locution, our author passed 
at about the time that the Second Em- 
pire settled down upon France. I sus- 
pect the fact I speak of was rather 
a coincidence than an effect. It is 
very true that the Second Empire may 
have seemed the death-knell of ‘‘ phi- 
losophy’’; it may very well have ap- 
peared profitless to ask questions of a 
world which anticipated you with such 
answers as that. But I take it rather 
that Mme. Sand was simply weary of 
criticism; the pendulum had swung 
into the opposite quarter—as it is need- 
less to remark that it always docs, 
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I have delayed too long to say how 
far it had swung in the first direction; 
and I have delayed from the feeling 
that it is difficult to say it in the pages 
of an American magazine. For twen- 
ty years before the period I just now 
spoke of she had written about love, 
and she continued to do so for a great- 
er number of years after it. Love was 
her inveterate theme, her specialty, 
and one misses the main point if one 
fails to put this in the clearest light. 
On the other hand, to say all that it is 
consistent to say on the matter would 
be to say a great deal which it belongs 
to our American etiquette to leave un- 
said. So true is this that I hasten to 
declare that no complete and satisfac- 
tory analysis of George Sand’s work 
can be written in English. We can 
only go to a certain point—which I 
confess I consider a great comfort. 
We will, however, go as far as we can. 
We have seen that George Sand was, 
by the force of heredity, projected 
into this field with a certain violence ; 
she took possession of it as a conquer- 
or, and she was never compelled to re- 
treat. The reproach brought against 
her by her critics is that she has for 
the most part portrayed vicious love, 
not virtuous love. But the reply to 
this, from her own side, would be that 
she has at all events portrayed some- 
thing which those who disparage her 
activity have not portrayed. She may 
claim that although she has the critics 
against her, the writers of her own 
class who represent virtuous love 
have not pushed her out of the field. 
She has the advantage that she has 
portrayed a passion, and those of the 
other group have the disadvantage 
that they have not. In English liter- 
ature, which I suppose is more espe- 
cially the region of virtuous love, we 
do not ‘‘go into” the matter, as the 
phrase is (I speak of course of English 
prose). We have agreed among our 
own confines that there is a certain 
point at which all elucidation of it 
should stop short; that among the 
things which it is possible to say 
about it, the greater number had og 
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the whole better not be said. It 
would be easy to make an ironical 
statement of the English attitude, and 
it would be, if not easy, at least very 
possible, to make a sound defence of 
it. The thing with us, however, is 
not a matter of theory; it is above all 
a matter of practice, and the practice 
has been that of the leading English 
novelists. Miss Austen and Sir Walter 
Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne and George Eliot have all re- 
presented young people in love with 
each other; but no one of them has, 
to the best of my recollection, de- 
scribed anything that can be called a 
passion—put it into motion before us, 
and shown us its various paces. To 
say this is to say at the same time 
that these writers have spared us much 
that we consider disagreeable, and that 
George Sand has not spared us; but it 
is to say furthermore that few persons 
would resort to English prose fiction 
for any information concerning the 
ardent forces of the heart—for any 
ideas upon them. It is George Sand’s 
merit that she has given us ideas upon 
them—that she has enlarged the novel- 
reader’s conception of them, and 
proved herself in all that relates to 
them an authority. This is a great 
deal. From this standpoint Miss Aus- 
ten, Walter Scott, and Dickens will 
appear to have omitted the erotic sen- 
timent altogether, and George Eliot 
will seem to have treated it with sin- 
gular austerity. Strangely loveless, 
seen in this light, are those large, 
comprehensive fictions ‘‘ Middle- 
march ” and ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.” They 
seem to foreign readers, probably, 
like vast, cold, commodious, respecta- 
ble rooms, through whose window- 
panes one sees a snow-covered land- 
scape, and across whose acres of sober- 
hued carpet one looks in vain for a 
fireplace or a fire. 

The distinction between virtuous and 
vicious love is not particularly insisted 
upon by George Sand. In her view 
love is always love, and is always of 
divine essence and of ennobling effect. 
The largest life possible is to hold one’s 
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self open to an unlimited experience 
of it. This, I believe, was Mme. 
Sand’s practice, as it was certainly her 
theory—a theory to the exposition of 
which one of her novels, at least, is 
expressly dedicated. ‘*Lucrezia Flo- 
riani” is the history of a lady who, in 
the way of love, takes everything that 
comes along, and who sets forth her 
philosophy of the matter with infinite 
grace and felicity. It is probably for- 
tunate for the world that ladies of Lu- 
crezia Floriani’s disposition have not 
as a general thing her argumentative 
brilliancy. About all this there would 
be much more to say than these few 
pages afford space for. Mme. Sand’s 
plan was to be open to all experience, 
all emotions, all convictions; only to 
keep the welfare of the human race, 
and especially of its humbler members, 
well in mind, and to trust that one’s 
moral and intellectual life would take 
a form profitable to the same. One 
was therefore not only to extend a 
great hospitality to love, but to inter- 
est one’s self in religion and politics. 
This Mme. Sand did with great activ- 
ity during the whole of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. She had broken ut- 
terly with the church, of course, but 
her disposition was the reverse of 
skeptical. Her religious feeling, like 
all her feelings, was powerful and vo- 
luminous, and she had an ideal of a 
sort of etherealized and liberated 
Christianity, in which unmarried but 
affectionate couples might find an ele- 
ment friendly to their ‘* expansion.” 
Like all her feelings, too, her religious 
sentiment was militant; her ideas 
about love were an attack upon mar- 
riage; her faith was an attack upon 
the church and the clergy; her social- 
istic sympathies were an attack upon 
all present political arrangements, 
These things all took hold of her by 
turn—shook her hard, as it were, and 
dropped her, leaving her to be played 
upon by some new inspiration; then, 
in some cases, returned to her and took 
possession of her afresh, and sounded 
another tune. M. Renan, in writing 
of her at the time of her death, used a 
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fine phrase about her; he said that 
she was ‘‘the Molian harp of our 
time”; he spoke of her ‘‘sonorous 
soul.” This is very just; there is 
nothing that belonged to her time 
that she had not a personal emotion 
about—an emotion intense enough to 
produce a brilliant work of art—a 
novel which had bloomed as rapidly 
and perfectly as the flower that the 
morning sun sees open onitsstem, In 
her care about many things during all 
these years, in her expenditure of pas- 
sion, reflection, and curiosity, there is 
something quite unprecedented. Nev- 
er had philosophy and art gone so 
closely hand in hand. Each of them 
suffered a good deal; but it had ap- 
peared up to that time that their mu- 
tual concessions must be even greater. 
Balzac was a far superior artist; but 
he was incapable of a lucid reflection. 

I have already said that mention has 
been made of George Sand’s analogy 
with Goethe, who claimed for his ly- 
rical poems the merit of being each 
the result of a particular incident in 
his life. It wus incident too that 
prompted Mme. Sand to write; but 
what it produced in her case was not 
a short copy of verses, but an elabo- 
rate drama, with a plot and a dozen 
characters. It will help us to under- 
stand this extraordinary responsive- 
ness of mind and fertility of imagina- 
tion to remember that inspiration was 
often embodied in a concrete form; 
that Mme. Sand’s ‘‘incidents” were 
usually clever, eloquent, suggestive 
men. ‘‘Le style c’est Vhomme”—of 
her, it has been epigramatically said, 
that is particularly true. Be this as it 
may, these influences were strikingly 
various, and they are reflected in works 
which may be as variously labelled: 
amatory tales, religious tales, political, 
esthetic, pictorial, musical, theatrical, 
historical tales. And it is to be no- 
ticed that in whatever the author at- 
tempted, whether or no she succeeded, 
she appeared to lose herself. The 
‘*Lettres d'un Voyageur” read like a 
writer’s single book. This melan- 
choly, this desolation and weariness, 
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might pass as the complete distillation 
of a soul. In the same way “ Spiri- 
dion” is insistant, religious, and the- 
ological. The author might, in rela- 
tion to this book, have replied to such 
of her critics as reproach her with be- 
ing too erotic, that she had performed 
the’very rare feat of writing a novel 
not only containing no love save divine 
love, but containing not one woman's 
figure. I can recall but one rival to 
‘*Spiridion” in this respect—God- 
win’s ‘Caleb Williams.” 

But if other things come and go with 
George Sand, amatory disquisition is 
alwaysthere. It is of all kinds: some- 
times very noble and sometimes very 
disagreeable. Numerous specimens of 
the two extremes might be cited. 
There is to my taste a great deal too 
much of it; the total effect is displeas- 
ing. The author illuminates and 
glorifies the divine passion, but she 
does something which may be best ex- 
pressed by saying that she cheapens it. 
She handles it too much; she lets it 
too little alone. Above all she is too 
positive, too explicit, too business- 
like; she takes too technical a view of 
it. The various signs and tokens and 
stages, its ineffable mysteries, are all 
catalogued and tabulated in her mind, 
and she whisks out her references with 
the nimbleness with which the door- 
keeper at an exhibition hands you 
back your umbrella in return for a 
check. In this relation, to the Eng- 
lish mind, discretion is a great point 
—a virtue so absolate and indispen- 
sable that it speaks for itself and can- 
not be analyzed away; and George 
Sand is judged from our point of 
view by one’s saying that for her 
discretion is simply non-existent. Its 
place is occupied by a sort of benevo- 
lent, an almost conscientious disposi- 
tion to sit down, as it were, and 
‘*talk over” the whole matter. The 
subject fills her with a motherly lo- 
quacity; it stimulates all her wonder- 
ful and beautiful self-sufficiency of ex- 
pression—the quality that I have heard 
a hostile critic call her ‘‘ glibness.” 

We can hardly open a volume of 
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George Sand without finding an ex- 
ample of what I mean. I glance ata 
venture into ‘‘ Teverino,” and I find 
Lady G., who has left her husband at 
the inn and gone out to spend a day 
with the more fascinating Léonce, 
‘* passing her beautiful hands over the 
eyes of Léonce, peut-ctre par tendresse 
naive, perhaps to convince herself 
that it was really tears she saw shining 
in them.” The peut-étre here, the 
tendresse naive, the alternatives, the 
impartial way in which you are 
given your choice, are extremely 
characteristic of Mme. Sand. They 
remind us of the heroine of ‘‘Isi- 
dora,” who alludes in  conversa- 
tion to ‘‘ une de mes premitres fautes.” 
In the list of Mme. Sand’s more 
technically amatory novels, however, 
there is a distinction to be made; the 
earlier strike me as superior to the 
later. The fault of the earlier—the 
fact that passion is too intellectual, 
too pedantic, too sophistical, too much 
bent upon proving its self-abnegation 
and humility, maternity, fraternity, 
humanity, or some fine thing that it 
really is not and that it is much sim- 
pler and better for not pretending to be 
—this fault is infinitely exaggerated in 
the tales written after ‘‘ Lucrezia 
Floriani.” ‘‘ Indiana,” ‘‘ Valentine,” 
** Jacques,” and ** Mauprat ” are, com- 
paratively speaking, frankly and hon- 
estly passionate; they do not represent 
the love that declines to compromise 
with circumstances as a sort of eating 
of one’s cake and having it too—an 
eating it as pleasure and a having it as 
virtue. But the stories of the type of 
**Lucrezia Floriani,” which indeed is 
the most argumentative,* have an in- 
definable falsity of tone. Mme. Sand 
had here begun to play with her topic 
intellectually; the first freshness of 
her interest in it had gone, and inven- 
tion had taken the place of conviction. 
To acquit one’s self happily of such 
experiments, one must certainly have 
all the gifts that George Sand possess- 


* “Constance Verrier,” “‘ Isidora,” ‘‘ Pauline,” 
“Le dernier Amour,” “La Daniella,” “ Fran- 
cia,” “* Mademoiselle Merquem."”’ 
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ed. But one must also have two or 
three that she lacked. Her sense of 
purity was eminently defective. This 
is a brief statement, but it means a 
great deal. Of what it means there are 
few of her novels that do not contain a 
number ef illustrations. She had no 
fixed ideal of delicacy; and if there is 
an essential difference between the 
clean and the unclean, it is impossible 
to describe what are called the rela- 
tions of the sexes without such a fixed 
ideal. 

An ideal of some sort of course 
Mme. Sand had, but it was hardly 
more useful than a pair of spectacles 
that is continually being mislaid. Her 
sense of purity is not so much absent 
as confused; it is, indeed, at times 
oppressively present, in the strongest 
attitudes—attitudes which are the nat- 
ural result of its having to accommo- 
date itself to an ‘inside view” of 
the relations I have just mentioned, 
Her discrimination between what is 
agreeable and possible to people of 
delicacy and what is not had no need 
to be perverted or bewildered by ro- 
mance writing; we see in her first 
books that it is not to be trusted. 
She has no appreciation of what may 
be called purity of composition. There 
is something very fine about ‘‘ Valen- 
tine,” in spite of its contemptible 
hero; there is something very sweet 
and generous in the figure of the 
young girl. But why, desiring to give 
us an impression of great purity in her 
heroine, should the author provide 
her with a half-sister who is at once 
an illegitimate daughter and the mo- 
ther of a child born out of wedlock, 
and who, in addition, is half in love 
with Valentine’s lover? though George 
Sand thinks to better the matter by 
representing this love as partly mater- 
nal, After Valentine’s marriage, a 
compulsory and most unhappy one, 
this half-sister plots with the doctor 
to place the young wife and the lover 
whom she has had to dismiss once 
more en rapport. She hesitates, it is 
true, and inquires of the physician if 
their scheme will not appear unlawful 
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in the eyes of the world. But the old 
man reassures her, and asks, with a 
‘‘sourire malin et affectueux,” why 
she should care for the judgment of a 
world which has viewed so harshly 
her own irregularity of conduct. 

Mme. Sand is for ever striking these 
false notes; we meet in her pages 
the most singular mixings up. In 
‘* Jacques” there is the queerest table 
of relations between the characters. 
Jacques is possibly the brother of Silvia, 
who is probably, on another side, sister 
of his wife, who is the mistress of Oc- 
tave, Silvia’s dismissed amant/ Add to 
this that if Jacques is not the brother of 
Silvia, who is an illegitimate child, he 
is convertible into her lover. On s’y 
perd. Silvia, a clever woman, is the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of this 
melancholy Jacques; and when his 
wife, who desires to become the mis- 
tress of Octave (her discarded lover), 
and yet, not finding it quite plain sail- 
ing to do so, weeps over the crooked- 
ness of her situation, she writes to the 
injured husband that she has. been 
obliged to urge Fernande not to take 
things so hard: ‘‘je suis forcée de ia 
consoler et de la relever 3 ses propres 
yeux.” Very characteristic of Mme. 
Sand is this fear lest the unfaithful 
wife should take too low a view of 
herself. One wonders what had be- 
come of her sense of humor. Fer- 
nande is to be ‘‘relevée” before her 
fall, and the operation is somehow to 
cover her fall prospectively. 

Take another example from ‘‘ Léone 
Léoni.” The subject of the story is the 
sufferings of an infatuated young girl, 
who follows over Europe the most faith- 
less, unscrupulous, and ignoble, but 
also the most irresistible of charmers. 
It is ‘‘Manon Lescaut,” with the in- 
curable fickleness of Manon attributed 
to a man; and as in the Abbé Pré- 
vost’s story the touching element is 
the devotion and constancy of the in- 
jured and deluded Desgrieux, so in 
‘*Léone Léoni” we are invited to feel 
for the too closely-clinging Juliette, 
who is dragged through the mire of a 
passion which she curses and yet which 
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survives unnamable outrage. She 
tells the tale herself, and it might 
have been expected that, to deepen its 
effect, the author would have repre- 
sented her as withdrawn from the 
world and cured of the malady of 
love. But we find her living with an- 
other charmer, jewelled and perfum- 
ed; in her own words, she is a jille en- 
tretenue, and it is to her new lover 
that she relates the story of the stormy 
life she led with the old. The situa- 
tion requires no comment beyond our 
saying that the author had morally no 
taste. Of this want of moral taste I 
remember another striking instance. 
Mile. Merquem, who gives her name 
to one of the later novels, is a young 
girl of the most elevated character, 
beloved by a young man, the intensity 
of whose affection she desires to test. 
To do this she contrives the graceful 
plan of introducing into her house a 
mysterious infant, of whose parentage 
she offers an explanation so obtrusive- 
ly vague, that the young man is driven 
regretfully to the induction that its fe- 
male parent is none other than herself. 
I forget to what extent he is stagger- 
ed, but, if I rightly remember, he 
withstands the test. Ido not judge 
him, but it is permitted to judge the 
young lady. 

I have called George Sand an 
improvisatrice, and it is in this char- 
acter that, in dealing with the con- 
duct of people in love, she goes 
“sometimes so strangely astray. When 
she deals with other things, with mat- 
ters of a more ‘‘ objective” cast, she 
is always delightful; nothing could be 
more charming than her tales of mys- 
tery, intrigue, and adventure. ‘‘ Con- 
suelo,” ‘*L’Homme de Neige,” ‘Le 
Piccinino,” ‘‘Teverino,” ‘*Le Beau 
Laurence ” and its sequel, ‘‘ Pierre qui 
Roule,” ‘** Antonia,” ‘* Tamaris,” ‘* La 
Famille de Germandre,” ‘‘La Fil- 
leule,” ‘*Le dernitre Aldini,” ‘‘ Ca- 
dio,” ‘‘Flamarande”—these things 
have all the spontaneous inventiveness 
of the romances of Alexandre Dumas, 
his open-air quality, his pleasure in a 
story for a story’s sake, together with 
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an intellectual refinement, a philosoph- 
ic savor, a reference to spiritual things, 
in which he was grotesquely deficient. 
But to improvise, to let one’s invention 
go, in the inner region of the relations 
of the sexes, to resort for one’s mate- 
rial, one’s ‘‘effects,” one’s surprises 
and catastrophes, to the psychology— 
I had almost said the physiology—of 
love-making, is—I do not say unlaw- 
ful, but at least very dangerous. A 
writer roaming irresponsibly among 
these dim labyrinths is likely to make 
some monstrous encounters, This was 
constantly happening to George Sand. 
In such intellectual puddles as ‘‘ Le 
dernier Amour” and ‘‘ Francia,” there 
is an extraordinary want of propor- 
tion and general verity. The stan- 
dard of reality, the measure of inter- 
est, has been left quite outside. The 
reader feels like a person who should 
go down into the cellar to sit while a 
spacious house stood unoccupied above 
him. 

I have given no full enumeration of 
George Sand’s romances, and it seems 
needless to do so. I have lately been 
trying to read them over, and I frank- 
ly confess that I have found it impos- 
sible. They are excellent reading for 
once, but they lack that quality which 
makes things classical—makes them 
impose themselves. It has been said 
that what makes a book a classic is its 
style. I should modify this, and in- 
stead of style say form. Mme. Sand’s 
novels have plenty of style, but they 
have no form. Balzac’s have not a 
shred of style, but they have a great 
deal of form. Posterity doubtless 
will make a selection from each list, 
but the few volumes of Balzac it pre- 
serves will remain with it much long- 
er, I suspect, than those which it bor- 
rows from his great contemporary. I 
cannot easily imagine posterity travel- 
ling with ‘‘ Valentine ” or ‘‘ Mauprat,” 
‘*Consuclo ” or the ‘‘ Marquis de Ville- 
mer” in its trunk. At the same time 
I can imagine that if these admirable 
tales fall out of fashion, such of our 
descendants as stray upon them in the 
dusty corners of old libraries will sit 
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down on the bookcase ladder with the 
open volume and turn it over with 
surprise and enchantment. What a 
beautiful mind! they will say; what 
an extraordinary style! Why have 
we not known more about these 
things? And as, when that time 
comes, I suppose the world will be 
given over to a ‘‘realism” that we 
have not as yet begun faintly to fore- 
shadow, George Sand’s novels will 
have, for the children of the twenty- 
first century, something of the same 
charm which Spenser’s ‘‘ Fairy Queen” 
has for those of the nineteenth. For 
a critic of to-day to pick and choose 
among them seems almost pedantic; 
they all belong quite to the same in- 
tellectual family. They are the easy 
writing which makes hard reading. 
In saying this I must immediately 
limit my meaning. All the world can 
read George Sand over and not find it 
in the least hard. But it is not easy 
to return to her; putting aside a nun- 
ber of fine descriptive pages, the read- 
er will not be likely to resort to any 
volume that he has once laid down 
for a particular chapter, a brilliant 
passage, an entertaining conversation. 
George Sand invites reperusal less 
than any mind of equal eminence. 
Is this because after all she was a wo- 
man, and the laxity of the feminine 
intellect could not fail to claim its 
part in her? I will not attempt to 
say; especially as, though it may be 
pedantic to pick and choose among 
her works, I immediately think of two 
or three which have as little as_possi- 
ble of intellectual laxity. ‘‘Mauprat ” 
is a solid, masterly, manly book; 
‘*André” and ‘* La Mare au Diable” 
have an extreme perfection of form. 
M. Taine, whom I quoted at the be- 
ginning of these remarks, speaks of 
our author’s rustic tales (the group to 
which the ‘‘Mare au Diable” be- 
longs*) as a signal proof of her activity 
and versatility of mind. Besides be- 
ing charming stories, they are in fact 
a real study in philology—such a 
study as Balzac made in the ‘‘ Contes 


* “ Francois le Champi,” “ La Petite Fadette." 
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Drdlatiques,” and as Thackeray made 
in ‘‘Henry Esmond.” George Sand’s 
attempt to return to a more naif and 
archaic stage of the language which 
she usually handled in so modern and 
voluminous a fashion was quite as suc- 
cessful as that of her fellows, In 
‘*Les Maitres Sonneurs” it is extreme- 
ly felicitous, and the success could 
only have been achieved by an extra- 
ordinarily sympathetic and flexible tal- 
ent. This is one of the impressions 
George Sand’s reader—even if he has 
read her but once—brings away with 
him. His other prevailing impression 
will bear upon that quality which, if 
it must be expressed in a single word, 
may best be called the generosity of her 
genius. It is true that there are one 
or two things which limit this gene- 
rosity. We think, for example, of 
Mme. Sand’s peculiar power of self- 
defence, her constant need to justify, 
to glorify, to place in a becoming 
light, to ‘‘ arrange,” as I said at the 
outset, those errors and weaknesses in 
which her own personal credit may be 
at stake. She never accepts a weak- 
ness as a weakness; she always dresses 
it out as a virtue; and if her heroines 
abandon their lovers and lie to their 
husbands, you may be sure it is from 
motives of the highest morality. Such 
productions as ‘‘Lucrezia Floriani” 
and ‘‘Elle et Lui” may be attributed 
to an ungenerous disposition—both of 
them being stories in which Mme, 
Sand is supposed to have described 
her relations with distinguished men 
who were dead, and whose death en- 
abled her without contradiction to 
portray them as monsters of selfish- 
ness, while the female protagonist 
shone forth the noblest of her sex. 
But without taking up the discussion 
provoked by these works, we may say 
that, on the face of the matter, there 
is a good deal of justification for their 
author. She poured her material into 
the crucible of art, and the artist’s ma- 
terial is of necessity in a large measure 
his experience. Mme. Sand never de- 
scribed the actual; this was often her 
artistic weakness, and as she has the 
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reproach she should also have the 
credit. ‘‘Lucrezia Floriani” and 
‘*Elie et Lui” were doubtless to her 
imagination simply tales of what 
might have been. 

It is hard not to feel that there is 
a certain high good conscience and 
passionate sincerity in the words in 
which, in one of her prefaces, she al- 
ludes to the poor novel which Alfred 
de Musset’s brother put forth as an in- 
criminative retort to ‘‘ Elle et Lui.” 
Some of her friends had advised her 
not to notice the book; ‘‘but after 
reflection she judged it to be her duty 
to attend to it at the proper time and 
place. She was, however, by no 
means in haste. She was in Auvergne 
following the imaginary traces of the 
figures of her new novel along the 
scented byway, among the sweetest 
scenes of spring. She had brought 
the pamphlet with her to read it; but 
she did not read it. She had forgot- 
ten her herbarium, and the pages of 
the infamous book, used as a substi- 
tute, were purified by the contact of 
the wild flowers of Puy-de-Dome and 
Sarcy. Sweet perfumes of the things 
of God, who to you could prefer the 
memory of the foulnesses of civiliza- 
tion?” 

It must, however, to be just all 
round, be further remembered that 
those persons and causes which Mme. 
Sand has been charged first and last 
with misrepresenting belonged to the 
silent, inarticulate, even defunct class. 
She was always the talker, the survi- 
vor, the adversary armed with a gift 
of expression so magical as almost to 
place a premium upon sophistry. To 
weigh everything, I imagine she really 
outlived experience, morally, to a de- 
gree which made her feel, in retro- 
spect, as if she were dealing with the 
history of another person. ‘‘ Od sont- 
ils, ot sont-ils, nos amours passés? ” she 
exclaims in one of her later novels. 
(What has become of the passions we 
have shuffled off? into what dusky 
limbo are they flung away?) And she 
goes on to say that it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that we die only once 
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and at last. We die piecemeal; some 
part of us is always dying; it is only 
what is left that dies at last. As for 
our ‘‘amours passés,” where are they 
indeed? Jacques Laurent and the 
Prince Karol may be fancied, in echo, 
to exclaim. 

In saying that George Sand lacks 
truth the critic more particularly 
means that she lacks exactitude— 
lacks the method of truth. Of a 
certain general truthfulness she is 
full to overflowing; we feel that to 
her mind nothing human is alien. I 
should say of her not that she knew 
human nature, but that she felt it. 
At all events she loved it and enjoyed 
it. She was contemplative; but she 
was not, in the deepest sense, obser- 
vant. She was a very high order of 
sentimentalist, but she was not a mor- 
alist. She perceived a thousand 
things, but she-rarely in strictness 
judged; so that although her books 
have a great deal of wisdom, they have 
not what is called weight. With the 
physical world she was as familiar as 
with the human, and she knew it per- 
haps better. She would probably at 
any time have said that she cared 
much more for botany, mineralogy, 
and astronomy than for sociology. 
‘*Nature,” as we call it—landscape, 
trees, and flowers, rocks, and streams, 
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and clouds—plays a larger part irn he 
novels than in any others, and in none 
are they described with such a grand, 
general felicity. If Turner had writ- 
ten his landscapes rather than painted 
them, he might have written like 
George Sand. If she was less truthful 
in dealing with men and women, says 
M. Taine, it is because she had too 
high an ideal for them; she could not 
bear not to represent them as better 
than they are. She delights in the 
representation of virtue, and if we 
sometimes feel that she has not really 
measured the heights on which she 
places her characters, that so to place 
them has cost little to her understand- 
ing, we are nevertheless struck with 
the nobleness of her imagination. 
M. Taine calls her an idealist; I 
should say, somewhat more narrowly, 
that she was an optimist. An opti- 
nist ‘‘ lined,” as the French say, with 
a romancer, is not the making of a 
moralist. George Sand’s optimism, 
her idealism, are very beautiful, and 
the source of that impression of large- 
ness, luminosity, and liberality which 
she makes upon us. But I suspect 
that something even better in a novel- 
ist is that tender appreciation of actu- 
ality which makes even the applica- 
tion of a single coat of rose color seem 
an act of violence. 
HENRY JAMES, JR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ARDLY had the Paris world, or 
more particularly the world in 
the neighborhood of Montrouge, ceased 
talking of the frightful murder that 
had been committed in that quarter 
on July 28, when another, more fright- 
ful if possible, took place in the 

Quartier Montmartre. 

In the first instance an old man had 
been murdered in his bed, his valet 
left for dead in an adjoining room, 
and the apartment searched so thor- 
oughly that a considerable sum of 


money which the old man had, as 
he thought, successfully hidden, was 
found, and the murderer decamped 
without leaving the slightest clue 
whereby to trace him. 

The search for this villain had not 
ceased when, on the night of August 
13, Mme. Viardot, a widow and a 
wealthy householder, was killed in her 
dressing-room. She had evidently 
been sleeping on a couch in that room 
on account of the extreme heat of the 
weather, and the sum of fifty thou- 
sand francs, which she had that day 
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withdrawn from the bank for the pur- 
pose of making a payment upon some 
property she had recently bought, was 
abstracted from the secretary in her 
bedroom. There were indications 
that the poor woman had struggled 
with the assassin; but not a sound had 
been heard by her maid, whose room 
was near by, nor was it possible to sur- 
mise how the murderer had eutered 
or left the house. 

Mme. Viardot had attended to some 
rather tiresome business during the 
day, and had retired early, while her 
maid after performing her usual duties 
had followed her mistress’s example. 

She had slept so soundly as not to 
have heard the slightest sound, and in 
the morning, after waiting to hear 
Madame’s bell, had knocked at her 
door to remind her that she had in- 
tended to go to early mass, as it was 
the anniversary of her husband’s death. 
She had received no reply, and, after 
knocking once or twice more, had soft- 
ly opened the door, even then a little 
alarmed, for Madame was an unusual- 
ly light sleeper. Her screams as she 
saw her mistress dead before her soon 
reached the cook and housemaid, who 
flew to her side, and in a few moments 
more a commissaire de police and a stern- 
looking sergent de ville were in the 
room examining, questioning, and 
searching, but in vain, for some clue 
to the murderer. 

‘*Tt is the same man, Gustave,” said 
the commissaire in a low tone to his 
subordinate. 

‘*T am sure of it, monsieur,” re- 
plied the sergeant. 

It was evident, said the surgeon, 
that death had been caused by a blow 
which Madame had received on the 
back of her head, from some heavy, 
blunt instrument. ‘‘ And that is pre- 
cisely what they said about M. Mor- 
gat, who was killed last month,” said 
the coachman to the weeping cook. 

It was quite true, but that was all 
they found; and in spite of all their 
vigilance, two weeks passed, and they 
were no wiser than before. 

About six o’clock on the morning of 
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the 6th of September, a young man, 
only partly dressed, and in a state of 
great excitement, was seen in a win- 
dow in the Rue Poissonnitre, He was 
gesticulating violently, and heard to 
scream in shrill tones, ‘‘ Aux secours, 
aux secours! Je suis volé, je suis volé!” 

To the sergent de ville, who had 
come quickly te his aid, he explained 
that the day before his uncle had con- 
fided to him for safe keeping a consid- 
erable sum of money, which he had 
not cared to carry to his country 
home, and which he was to use on the 
morrow. The uncle, when he arrived 
from St. Cloud, corroborated the 
young man’s story. Again the police 
examined and questioned; again all 
was in vain; but in reply to the 
youth’s lamentations that he had 
slept so soundly as to have been un- 
able to defend the property intrusted 
to him, they gravely reminded him 
of M. Morgat and Mme. Viardot, who 
probably had been awakened by the 
same criminal, only to be sent by him 
to their long, dreamless rest. 

They did not doubt that the same 
mind had planned and the same hand 
had executed the murders of July 28 
and August 18, and the robbery of 
September 6. 

By this time public excitement had 
risen to a great height, and the daily 
papers criticised the police in a man- 
ner most distressing to the feelings of 
that vainglorious but generally most 
efficient body of men. They were an- 
gry, mortified, frightened. This was 
no common criminal with whom they 
had to deal. 

Ten days more passed, and on the 
evening of September 17 the papers 
were full of an affair that had taken 
place in the Boulevard de Sébastopol 
the night before. M. de Joly, who 
lived en garcon on the third floor of a 
large and very respectable house in 
the Boulevard, had made a very pretty 
fortune at the Bourse. He was unmar- 
ried, and his only relative was a broth- 
er, to whom he was sincerely attached, 
who had gone many years before to 
the United States, settled in New Or- 
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leans, where he had married, had a large 
family, and lived most comfortably. 
He continually wrote the most affec- 
tionate letters to M. de Joly, begging 
him to come and pass the remainder 
of his life with him. 

This the elder brother had at last 
decided to do. He had sold his furni- 
ture, let his apartment to a friend 
who was to take possession of it on 
September 17, on the evening of 
which day it was the intention of M. 
de Joly to sail from Havre to New 
York, as he had an old friend in the 
latter city whom he was anxious to 
meet before establishing himself in 
New Orleans. 

He had a considerable sum of mon- 
ey in the house, though less than might 
have been expected, for late in the day, 
acting upon the advice of a friend, he 
had bought letters of credit for large 
amounts upon New Orleans bankers. 

It was the custom of the old woman 
who waited upon him to knock at his 
door punctually at eight o’clock every 
morning; but she had been directed 
to call him, on this his last day in Pa- 
ris, at six. Hoping that monsieur’s 
generosity would equal her diligence 
and punctuality, she was there at the 
moment, knocked, and awaited a re- 
ply. 

Again she knocked, and waited 
again; nothing but silence. Muttering 
to herself that monsieur must indeed 
have been very tired since he slept so 
soundly, she knocked a third time, and 
called, a little impatiently, ‘* Mon- 
sieur, monsieur! It is past the time 
you desired me to call you ”—and lis- 
tened. The silence was at length 
broken by a faint sound like a heavy 
sigh, and followed after a short inter- 
val by an unmistakable groan. An- 
other interval, and groan succeeded 
groan. 

‘* Monsieur,” cried the old woman, 
thoroughly frightened, ‘‘ are you ill? 
If you can unlock the door, I will come 
to your assistance.’ A deeper groan 
was the only reply. She waited fora 
moment, then ran swiftly down stairs 
to the lodge of the concierge and told 
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him what had occurred. Arming him- 
self with an immense bunch of keys, he 
quickly followed the woman as she 
ran up stairs, and in a moment more 
the door was opened. The same in- 
stant showed them that M. de Joly 
was not lying ill in his bed as they 
had expected to find him, but was 
stretched motionless and unconscious 
on the floor of the ante-chamber, his 
face and head covered with blood. 

“Fly! fly for help!” cried the old 
woman in an agony of fear. ‘* He is 
dead ”"—and almost before she had 
done speaking the concierge was in 
the street, and in an incredibly short 
time had returned with a physician 
and a sergent de ville, who after a 
slight examination sent to the nearest 
police station for his superior, the 
commissaire. In the mean time, M. 
de Joly—thanks to the skilful treat- 
ment of his physician—had recovered 
consciousness, though some _ time 
elapsed before he was able to speak. 
At last slowly, and with great effort, 
he related the following facts: 

He had retired early on the previ- 
ous evening, being much fatigued, 
and intending to rise at an unusually 
early hour on the following morning. 
How long he had slept he did not 
know, when he was roused by a very 
slight sound in the adjoining room. 
Half asleep, and thinking that it was 
a great Angora cat, of whom he was 
very fond, scratching to be admitted 
to his bedroom, he rose without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and opened the door 
between the two rooms. No sooner 
had he done so than he received a 
heavy blow upon his shoulder which 
caused him to fall to the floor in great 
agony, and another on his head which 
must have deprived him of conscious- 
ness, 

Two or three times during the night 
he had recovered himself, only to sink 
again into insensibility; and he had 
made a great though unsuccessful 
effort to reply to the old woman, and 
to open the door for her. He had 
been robbed of his money and pa- 
pers. Again and again did M. de 
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Joly reply to the questions asked him, 
that he could say no more; that he 
only saw, as he opened his bedroom 
door, the figure of a little man in the 
light that came through the window 
from the street. But in reply to the 
questions put to him, the concierge de- 
clared positively that no one left the 
house to his knowledge after eleven 
o'clock that night. 

‘* Would it be possible for any one 
to leave without your knowledge, 
monsieur? ” 

‘*No, monsieur.” 

Upon hearing this statement, the 
policeman who had been on duty in 
that immediate neighborhood between 
the hours of twelve and two, declared 
that he had been walking slowly up 
the street, watching two women, evi- 
dently a young lady and her maid, 
who passed him rapidly, and who 
seemed to be frightened at being out 
so late. Heheard the young lady say, 
‘*HWurry, Toinette. Ido not like being 
out at this hour. It was nearly one 
when we left——” But he lost the rest 
in the distance. He had followed 
them as far as he could, thinking that 
his presence would reassure them. 
His beat ended at the corner of the Rue 
des Acacias, and the house in which M. 
de Joly lived was two doors from the 
corner, on the opposite side, As the wo- 
men were crossing the street he looked 
at his watch and saw that it was fif- 
teen minutes past one. As he again 
looked at the two women they were 
passing No. 95 (the house in which 
the robbery was committed), and he 
saw the door open, a short, thickset 
man come leisurely out, close the door 
behind him, and walk slowly away in 
an opposite direction. It did not ex- 
cite his curiosity or surprise in the 
slightest degree, for it was no unusual 
thing for people to be out in Paris at 
unseasonable hours. 

The inmates of the house were ques- 
tioned, and it appeared that none of 
them had been out late on the preced- 
ing evening, or had had company, with 
the exception of the family on the 
fourth floor, whose grandfather had 
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called early in the evening and gone 
away at half-past nine precisely, and 
the family in the entresol, who had re- 
ceived a visit from the fiancé of ma- 
demoiselle their eldest daughter—but 
he had gone away at a very few min- 
utes after ten, as all the family could 
testify, as well as the concierge, to 
whom the happy lover had generously 
and extravagantly given the munifi- 
cent sum of ten francs. Not only 
that, but he proved to the entire sat- 
isfaction of every one that he had 
gone directly from No. 95 to the Café 
d’Algérie, where he had played bézique 
with some of his brother officers until 
a quarter of two. 

The young lady was found who had 
passed with her maid, and who had 
noticed the man who came out of No. 
95 as they passed the door. 

He was short. She did not see his 
face distinctly, but thought she should 
recognize him again by his general ap- 
pearance. He was not stout, but 
locked like a very strong man. 

And this was all. M. de Joly re- 
covered his health, but not his money; 
the police were in a state of frantic 
disappointment and baffled fury; the 
Parisians were in a pitiable condition 
of terror and indignation. How was 
it possible for this miscreant to enter 
and leave the houses unnoticed? How 
was it possible for him to know so ex- 
actly who had and who had not mon- 
ey, and to spot his victims with such 
unerring precision? 





CHAPTER II. 

On the morning of the 26th of Sep- 
tember the children of the Faubourg 
Montmartre were wild with glee; for 
on the afternoon of that day the fa- 
vorite and justly celebrated M. Valet 
was to give the first performance cf 
the season of his famous troupe of 
trained ponies, goats, dogs, and mon- 
keys. 

M. Valet frequented all the fétes of 
Paris and its environs with his little 
company; but in spite of his numerous 
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engagements he found time each year 
to devote a few days to the children 
of Montmartre. 

In a vacant lot, on which an old 
house had lately been demolished, he 
set his tent, gay with flags and stream- 
ers, in the rear of which stood the 
gaudily painted wagons in which he 
carried his property from place to 
place. 

The first performance had com- 
menced punctually attwoo’clock. M. 
Valet, a large, stout, rosy-cheeked 
young man, clad in a very tight and 
dirty green frock coat, and equally 
tight but perfectly spotless white 
leathern breeches, and top boots, had 
made his bow to the crowd of black- 
eyed, bright-faced children, who, with 
their mammas and nurses, very nearly 
filled the little tent. A few fathers 
and elder brothers were there prepared 
to thoroughly enjoy M. Valet’s show. 

The children laughed, and chattered, 
and applauded. The ponies had done 
all their tricks, the goats had been in- 
troduced and played their parts with 
the greatest gravity and decorum; the 
dogs had danced, and walked upside 
down and wrong end foremost; had 
smoked the pipe of peace, and direct- 
ly afterward killed and buried each 
other; and then—then came the long- 
expected moment when M. Valet an- 
nounced the monkeys. What shrill 
cries of ‘‘Mon Dieu! quec’est dréle! ” 
what shouts of delight and clapping of 
hands, as twelve little monsters in their 
tawdry finery, securely fastened to the 
bench on which they sat, glancing 
sharply from right to left, and anxious- 
ly at their master, were carried in by 
two very dirty-faced young men. 
What cries of delight when the bench 
was placed before a table covered with 
a cloth which might once have been 
white, and which was evidently the 
banqueting board. 

It must be confessed that the guests 
did not strictly observe the usual rules 
of etiquette, but displayed intense de- 
light at the prospect of a feast, min- 
gled with fear lest they might yet be 
disappointed of it. 
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They clutched madly at the table 
cloth, and kicked wildly at the table, 
upon which as yet no viands had 
been placed, rattling the chains which 
bound them, or stopped suddenly to 
search gravely for one of those minute 
but active creatures which render their 
lives a burden to them, but which 
they never succeed in finding. (If a 
monkey were to devote the same time 
and patience to the attainment of any 
other object, the art of talking for in- 
stance, what wonderful results he 
might obtain.) 

After a short delay, the ragged car- 
pet that served as a curtain was once 
more lifted, and a comical little mon- 
key, a tiny, tiny creature, in the white 
cap and apron of a cook, appeared, 
carrying a little basket, which, small 
as it was, was evidently too large for 
his slender strength. He stopped oc- 
casionally on his passage from the 
greenroom to the banquet hall, and 
peering anxiously at his master, whose 
attention was divided between his 
very boisterous guests and himself, 
abstracted from the basket a bit of ap- 
ple or a nut, and quickly thrust them 
into his capacious jaws. 

This grotesque yet melancholy little 
object, having at length reached the 
end of his journey, unwillingly yielded 
up the precious basket to M. Valet, who, 
with an impartial hand, distributed 
its contents and that of a much larger 
one among his greedy party; when, 
with a wild shriek of terror, the little 
cook tore off his cap and apron and 
flew, rather than ran, over the shoul- 
ders and heads of the affrighted audi- 
ence, and past the astonished young 
woman who was counting her money 
at the door. M. Valet followed him 
as quickly as possible, as did a few of 
the audience; but nothing was to be 
seen of the terrified little creature. In 
a few hasty words M. Valet offered 
a reward for his recovery and safe re- 
turn, stationed some idle boys and 
men to watch the neighborhood where 
he had disappeared, and returned to 
finish the performance. In a little 
speech to his audience he told them 
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how much he valued this little mon- 
key, whom he had only had some two 
years, not only on account of his in- 
telligence and droll ways, but because 
he was the most affectionate, the most 
loving little creature in the world ; and 
he begged them, if they had any suspi- 
cion as to the cause of his terror and 
flight, to confide it to him. No one 
had seen anything. One or two per- 
sons were entering at the moment, but 
apart from the slight confusion they 
made in finding their places, every 
one was intent upon the monkeys and 
their dinner. The performance was 
quickly ended, and M. Valet, whose 
good nature and unassumed grief won 
him many sympathizing friends among 
the children, set forth in search of the 
lost monkey. 

He had not been seen, and not even 
the flutter of a leaf on the trees had 
escaped the attention of the gathered 
multitudes of gamins, idle men, pretty 
bonnes with their little charges, and 
even one or two fierce-looking gen- 
darmes, who were gazing anxiously at 
every spot where a fly might have 
taken shelter. 

‘*He cannot have gone far,” de- 
clared M. Valet. ‘‘I am sure he is in 
the ivy that grows on those old houses 
opposite. Ile will come to me when 
he sees me.” And he called, and whis- 
tled, and sang those airs with which 
his pauore petit ami had been most fa- 
niiliar. 

Poor little Zizi, meantime, had flown, 
like one possessed, to the shelter of 
the ivy which grew so luxuriantly 
upon the neighboring houses. Once 
concealed among its clustering branch- 
es, he looked for a few moments anx- 
iously and fearfully about him, shiver- 
ing with cold and terror; then slowly 
and carefully poked his way upward, 
until at last in the Mansard roof he 
found an open window. 

Then he stopped, listened, and peep- 
ed cautiously in. Not a sound did he 
hear, not a living creature did he see, 
but instead a tiny little room, with a 
range for cooking on one side, in 
which a fire still smouldered, and a 
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table on which lay a heap of apples 
and apricots. Zizi loved the warmth 
of the fire even on this warm Septem- 
ber afternoon, and the fruit tempted 
him so that he almost forgot his 
strange terror as he gazed upon it. 
Cautiously he entered the open win- 
dow and approached the table. To 
place the apples and apricots in a lit- 
tle heap on the piece of carpet by the 
fire, and settle himself comfortably to 
enjoy the feast, was the work of a few 
moments for M. Zizi. This done, he 
rested from his labors, and dozed a 
little, very lightly, however, for at the 
slightest sound he opened his little 
black eyes and gazed anxiously around 
him. Nothing but the closing of a 
distant door disturbed him, however; 
and at last, gathering fresh courage, he 
set forth to explore his new domain. 
The kitchen did not occupy him long, 
and he slipped nimbly into the adjoin- 
ing room. The clean white bed in 
one corner, and the garments hanging 
from a row of pegs on the wall, di- 
vided his attention, until at last Zizi 
caught a glimpse of his double in the 
little mirror that stood on the toilette 
table. 

Hesitating a moment before he join- 
ed his new acquaintance, as he sup- 
posed this reflection to be, to engage 
in the search for that bane of his ex- 
istence, the active and voracious flea, 
he hopped slowly over to the toilette 
table. The glass was a cheap little af- 
fair standing on the table, and Zizi 
peered into it and behind it, vainly 
trying to touch the little animal that 
so constantly eluded his grasp. At 
last his curiosity became so much ex- 
cited that he began the search in ear- 
nest, and with his active, nimble fin- 
gers was feeling all over and around 
the little piece of furniture. At the 
back one of the boards was loose, and 
though his slender fingers looked too 
weak to demolish even this cheap, 
shabby little article, Zizi’s dexterity 
and adroitness were greater than his 
weakness, and in a few moments the 
back of the mirror was stripped off, 
and Zizi’s delight at pulling out the 
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papers that he found neatly folded be- 
tween the wood and the glass caused 
him quite to forget the object of his 
search, 

His attention was, however, direct- 
ed from this charming employment by 
a sound in the next room, and with 
one wild shriek, as he recognized the 
man whose appearance had so terrified 
him in the tent, Zizi fled by the open 
window. 

The man who had entered the room 
stood, with the lighted candle in his 
hand, like one transfixed with aston- 
ishment; and then, muttering to him- 
self, proceeded to examine the apart- 
ment. 

He laughed a little as he found that 
the little devil, as he called him, had 
eaten his supper; but his amusement 
changed to anger when he found the 
broken mirror and pieces of paper. 
He examined them all carefully, and 
then, apparently satisfied with his 
scrutiny, replaced them in the hiding 
place from which Zizi had taken them ; 
and with dexterity and quickness al- 
most equal to the monkey's, he mend- 
ed the broken back. 


As dinner time approached M. Va- 
let was left alone, or nearly so; but 
still he kept his post, and watched 
and waited, whistling and singing pa- 
tiently. 

As night fell, and the terrified 
Zizi, once more hidden in the ivy, 
peered anxiously about him, he heard 
his master’s voice, and in a moment 
more, cold and trembling, leaped on 
his shoulder, and, clinging desperately 
to him, hid himself in the warm, fa- 
miliar breast. M. Valet held him 
tightly, and tried to warm and com- 
fort him; but the poor creature shook 
and shivered in an agony of fear. 

‘A la bonheur,” cries a gendarme, 
who had been standing on the oppo- 
site side of the street. ‘‘So you have 
got the little wretch again. I have 
been watching that window for the 
last ten minutes, and saw the little 
good-for-nothing come flying out, and 
then peep from the ivy at you. I was 
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just going to tell you to look at him 
when he began to descend, and I 
was afraid if I moved or spoke it 
would frighten the poor beast away 
again.” : 

‘*Poor little man, how terrified he 
is,” said M. Valet, opening his coat to 
stroke Zizi, who still struggled to 
hide himself. ‘* But what hast thou 
there, my little good man?” he asked, 
trying to take from Zizi’s hand some- 
thing which he still clutched tightly. 

‘*Itis money. Oh, you little thief!” 
said the policeman, as they stepped 
under a gas lamp and examined the 
crumpled paper. 

**It is not a bank note 

‘But a draft—on New Orleans—and 
to the credit of—of—Jules Alphonse 
de Joly—de Joly. Mon Dieu! It was 
he who was robbed and so nearly mur- 
dered a few dayssince. Sapristé! but 
you have done well this time, little 
wretch. Listen, monsieur. He must 
have entered the apartment of the 
murderer or of one of his accomplices, 
and stolen this bit of paper, which 
shall be the means of discovering the 
villain. I must make this known at 
the Prefecture without delay, and yct 
I dare not leave the house for fear that 
the wretch may make his escape in my 
absence. I hardly know what to do. 
Ah, there is the concierge of the 
house at the door. Luckily he is a 
friend of mine, and an honest man 
who can be trusted. I will have three 
words with him, and find out who 
his lodgers are at this moment. Will 
you watch the window for a moment, 
monsieur, and if the light should be 
extinguished, give me some signal; 
whistle something—‘Ah, c’est toi, 
Mme. Barras,’ for instance?”’ and be- 
fore the astonished showman could re- 
ply the gendarme had left him, and 
was seen slowly approaching his friend 
the concierge, who stood lazily lean- 
ing against the door enjoying the 
fresh evening air. 

‘* Bon soir, mon ami,” said the gen- 
darme as he stopped by his friend’s 
side. ‘‘ How art thou?” 

‘* Very well, I thank you, monsieur, 
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but a little anxious. Indeed, I have 
something strange to confide to you. 
An hour ago something extraordinary 
took place in this house.” 

‘**Indeed!” said the gendarme. ‘‘ Of 
what nature was the event, pray?” 

‘*Listen, monsieur, and I will tell 
you. We have a lodger on the fifth 
floor whom I do not love. He has 
done nothing that I know of to de- 
serve my hatred, but I confess, never- 
theless, that I feel the strongest aver- 
sion tohim. He is occupied, he tells 
me, at the Théfitre de la Porte St. 
Martin; but I do not believe him, and 
to-morrow I shall take steps to ascer- 
tain the truth. His movements are 
very irregular. Sometimes he is away 
for a week at a time, in the country, 
he says, and sometimes he does not 
leave his apartment for days. How- 
ever, I should not have thought so 
much of that but for what took place 
an hour ago. Listen, monsieur, and I 
will tell you all. I had gone up to the 
fifth floor to put away some articles 
belonging to my wife, in a closet that 
nearly adjoins the apartment of M. 
Bénet, when I heard his step approach- 
ing on the stair. I did not care to 
meet him, so I blew out my light and 
stood with the door of the closet ajar 
in my hand until he should have pass- 
ed, and I could descend unheard. He 
stopped at his door and pulled from 
his pocket a little piece of candle 
which he lighted before he entered 
the room. He opened the door very 
softly, and entered, I watching him, 
when suddenly, monsieur, I heard the 
most fearful, the most blood-curdling 
shriek you can imagine. It was not 
like a woman’s voice, and there could 
have been no woman in the room. 
The man stood for an instant like one 
petrified with astonishment. Then, 
muttering to himself, he proceeded to 
examine the two rooms, Icould watch 
every movement from where I stood, 
and, monsieur, he found nothing; 
there was no one there but himself. 
But some one had been there, for M. 
Bénet found his mirror broken, and 
some papers which he had evidently 
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hidden there strewn all over the ta- 
ble and floor; and, monsieur, from 
where I stood they looked like bank 
notes,” 

‘* Ah!” said the gendarme, 
did he do with those papers? ” 

‘*He replaced them smoothly be- 
tween the glass and the back of the 
mirror, which he mended.” 

‘““Ah!” repeated the gendarme. 
‘*Does the mirror belong to M. Bénet 
or to the house?” 

‘*To the house, monsieur. 
the apartment furnished.” 

**Good—very good,” said the gen- 
darme. ‘‘It is evident our friend has 
no immediate intention of depriving 
us of his delightful society.” 

‘*But the scream, monsieur?” de- 
manded the concierge. 

‘*T think your curiosity will be sat- 
isfied on that point very soon, my 
friend, but for the moment I am 
dumb. In the mean time can you, by 
any chance, remember upon what oc- 
casions M. Bénet has been absent for a 
night or for a longer time?” 

*“*T cannot remember, but I can 
show exactly; for I am very systemat- 
ic, and I keep a little book which will 
tell you all you wish to know.” 

‘*Good, very good,” repeated the 
gendarme. ‘‘ You are a model con- 
cierge. Ah, I see,” he added, as he 
glanced over the book, which his 
friend quickly placed in his hand. 
‘*He arrived on July 14, from sea, you 
think, from the appearance of his 
packages, and was away in the coun- 
try July 27, 28, and 29. He departed 
again for the country on the afternoon 
of August 13, and returned on the 
evening of the 14th, He was absent 
again the last week in August. Again 
for a day on September 6 and 7. I 
think I have seen enough, thank you, 
my friend, and that we shall be obliged 
to furnish apartments, at the expense 
of the government, to M. Bénet’’; and 
raising a little whistle he had to his 
mouth, he blew softly upon it. 

Instantly two figures appeared, ap- 
proaching slowly from opposite direc- 
tions, 
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In a moment more the two newly 
arrived pelicemen were left to guard 
the door and prevent the egress of this 
one person, while our old acquaint- 
ances, the gendarme, M. Valet, and 
Zizi, hastened to the Prefecture, where 
the marvellous story was soon told, 
and M. Bénet’s capture quickly effected. 

‘*Ah,” exclaimed M. Valet, as his 
eyes rested upon the prisoner’s face, 
** no wonder poor little Zizi was fright- 
ened. It was of this villain I bought 
the poor little beast, all bleeding and 
wounded from his cruel blows. And 
—now I remember—it was you who 
entered my tent just as poor Zizi fled 
screaming. It was you who terrified 
him. Ah, you began badly, my friend, 
in ill-treating a poor, helpless little 
beast like this, and you have ended 
badly in killing the poor, helpless 
sleepers whose goods you stole.” 

‘*That is enough, M. Valet—quite 
enough,” said the commissaire at last. 
‘* We have discovered, thanks to your 
little friend, this wicked culprit. It 
now remains for us to search his apart- 
ment, and to find if possible the bills 
and papers he undoubtedly has in his 
possession.” 

‘*It is not necessary, M. le Préfet. 
I, villain as Iam, believe in God, and 
He it is who has discovered all this. 
Two years ago, when I was not as bad 
as I am now, but bad enough, I was 
beating poor Zizi by the window. A 
kind old priest passed by and saw me. 
‘Take care, my friend, take care,’ said 
he. ‘Some time you will wish you had 
not struck so many blows.’ That 
time has come, I do wish it with all 
my heart. The good God knows I 
wish it. But to save you trouble, 
monsieur, I will tell you all, only give 
me time. The papers you will find 
concealed between the glass and the 
wooden boards at the back of the lit- 
tle mirror that stands on my table. I[ 
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will answer any questions you may 
ask, monsiecur.” 

** Sapristé ! but this is an extraordi- 
nary prisoner we have here,” said the 
Préfet to the commissaire below his 
breath. 

‘It is truly,” replied the commis- 
saire, ‘‘ but he must be none the less 
carefully guarded. To-morrow we will 
know all. That is all for to-night,” 
he added, turning to the prisoner. 
**Remove him ”—to the guards. 

‘*One moment, if you please, Mon- 
sieur le Préfet,” said Bénet, his face 
flaming scarlet. ‘May I see a pricst 
now—to-night?” 

** Mon Dieu! yes,’ replied the Pre- 
fect in astonishment; and in a moment 
more the prisoner and his guards had 
disappeared. 

The priest came and went, his 
grave, sweet face sadder and paler 
than usual as he passed the guard at 
the door, and begged that the prison- 
er might have a cup of cold water 
taken to him. Tothe gendarme who 
carried him the water some minutes 
after, the prisoner was most grateful. 
**T will answer all their questions in 
the morning,” he said as he handed 
back the cup. ‘‘ Bonne nuit, mon ami, 
bonne nuit.” 

** Bonne nuit,” replied the guard, 
less gruffly than usual. 

But the murderer answered no more 
questions, for when they entered his 
cell in the morning he was quite dead. 
‘*Tt was not suicide,” said the sur- 
geons who examined him, ‘‘ but a vis- 
itation of God.” He had died from 
heart disease. 

But MM. le Préfet and le Commis- 
saire will never cease to regret that 
they delayed questioning him until 
morning. 

They will never know now how he 
comuitted these crimes. 

Frances T. RIcHARDsON. 








ARABESQUE. 


N a background of pale gold 
I would trace with quaint design, 
Pencilled fine, 
Brilliant-colored, Moorish scenes, 
Mosques and crescents, pages, queens, 
Line on line, 
That the prose-world of to-day 
Might the gorgeous Past’s array 
Once behold. 


On the magic painted shield 

Rich Granada’s Vega green 
Should be seen; 

Crystal fountains, coolness flinging, 

Hanging gardens’ skyward springing 
Emerald sheen; 

Ruddy when the daylight falls, 

Crowned Alhambra’s beetling walls 
Stand revealed ; 


Balconies that overbrow 
Field and city, vale and stream. 
In a dream 
Lulled the drowsy landscape basks; 
Weary toilers cease their tasks. 
Mark the gleam 
Silvery of each white-swathed peak! 
Mountain-airs caress the cheek, 
Fresh from snow. 


Here in Lindaraxa’s bower 
The immortal roses bloom; 

In the room 
Lion-guarded, marble-paven, 
Still the fountain leaps to heaven. 

But the doom 
Of the banned and stricken race 
Overshadows every place, 

Every hour. 


Where fair Lindaraxa dwelt 
Flits the bat on velvet wings; 
Mute the strings 
Of the broken mandoline; 
The Pavilion of the Queen 
Widely flings 
Vacant windows to the night; 
Moonbeams kiss the floor with light 
Where she knelt. 


Through these halls that people stepped 
Who through darkling centuries 
Held the keys 
Of all wisdom, truth, and art, 
In a Paradise apart, 
Lapped in ease, 
Sagely pondering deathless themes, 
While, befooled with monkish dreams, 
Europe slept. 


Where shall they be found to-day? 

Yonder hill that frets the sky 
‘*The Last Sigh 

Of the Moor” is naméd still. 

There the ill-starred Boabdil 
Bade good-by 

To Granada and to Spain, 

Where the Crescent ne’er’again 
Holdeth sway. 


Vanished like the wind that blows, 

Whither shall we seek their trace 
On earth’s face? 

The gigantic wheel of fate, 

Crushing all things soon or late, 
Now a race, 

Now a single life o’erruns, 

Now a universe of suns, 
Now a rose. 


Emma LAZARUS. 
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OT long ago one of Napoleon's 
wh veterans, a soldier of the Old 
Guard, wrote a letter to a Belgian news- 
paper, declaring in emphatic words, 
and on the strength of distinct per- 
sonal remembrance, that Cambronne 
did say at Waterloo, ‘‘La Garde 
meurt, et ne se rend pas.” Though 
this old warrior heard with his own 
ears the much disputed phrase, and 
now gives his name and address for 
the benefit of skeptics who may desire 
to cross-examine him, nevertheless 
Cambronne never said anything of the 
sort. The phrase was the coinage of 
Rougemont, who, shortly after Water- 
loo, in the ‘‘ Indépendant,” put it into 
the mouth of Cambronne, who there- 
upon indignantly disowned it; as well 
he might, since, instead of dying on 
the field, he had surrendered, as be- 
came a brave man in hopeless straits. 

The Rougemonts of literature are 
many and audacious; and with such 
subtlety do they weave their plausible 
yarns, that sometimes these shams go 
for ever unsuspected into the fabric of 
history; while, in other cases, if sus- 
pected, the fraud is only shown by 
great labor dnd research, and is not 
even then wholly ravelled out of the 
tapestry of national annals, 

One of the bits of history most fa- 
miliar to Americans is Jackson’s bat- 
tle of New Orleans, where, from be- 
hind his breastwork of cotton bales 
(a material which the enemy’s cannon 
could not pierce), he repulsed with 
prodigious slaughter Packenham’s 
veterans, fresh from their European 
victories. This story of the rampart 
of cotton, as related in both English 
and American histories, is, however, 
purely apocryphal. Its origin seems 
to have been the fact that, many days 
before the battle of January 8 (for 
Jackson's troops had been working 
steadily at the intrenchments since 
Christmas), about fifty cotton bales 


were taken out of a neighboring flat- 
boat and thrown into a line of earth- 
works to increase its bulk. About a 
week before the assault, in a prelim- 
inary skirmish, as Walker tells us in 
his ‘‘ Jackson and New Orleans,” the 
enemy’s balls, striking one of these 
bales, knocked it out of the mound, 
set fire to the cotton, and sent it fly- 
ing about, to the great danger of the 
ammunition. All the bales were conse- 
quently removed. ‘‘ After this,’ con- 
tinues the account, ‘‘no cotton bales 
were ever used in the breastwork. 
The mound was composed entirely of 
earth dug from the canal and the field 
in the rear. The experiment of using 
cotton and other articles in raising 
the embankment had been discarded.” 

Again, for eighteen years after this 
battle it was gospel with us that the 
British officers at dawn ‘promised 
their troops a plentiful dinner in 
New Orleans, and gave them ‘ Booty 
and beauty’ as the parole and coun- 
tersign of the day.” In 1833 General 
Lambert and four other British offi- 
cers, who had been engaged in the 
luckless expedition, demied this story, 
which accordingly has measurably 
vanished out of history. The absurd 
fiction of the ‘‘ Booty and beauty ” 
watchword reappears, however, at in- 
tervals in our own civil war, ascribed 
to General Beauregard and other Con- 
federate officers. 

Our ancestors, also, used to enjoy 
the story of Putnam’s exploit at Horse- 
neck, where he escaped from a 
party of Tryon’s troopers by forcing 
his horse down a flight of seventy stone 
steps (another account swells them to 
a hundred) that formed the stairway 
by which the villagers ascended to the 
church on the brow of the hill. This 
is the narrative in Peters’s *‘ History of 
Connecticut,” a book which Dwight 
calls ‘‘a mass of folly and falsehood.” 
The story of the stairway is sheer fab- 
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rication, founded on the fact that 
common stones here and there aided 
the villagers to ascend the hill; yet 
there exist pictures of Putnam charg- 
ing down a long tier of steps as well 
defined and regular as those of the 
capitol at Washington, while the dis- 
comfited dragoons at the top pour in 
a volley that does not harm him. 

A partial parallel to this exaggera- 
tion may be found in the current de- 
scriptions of ‘‘Sheridan’s ride” at 
Winchester, a solid exploit, brilliantly 
touched up in Buchanan Read’s verse, 
concerning which last the great cavalry 
general is said to have jocosely remark- 
ed that if the bard had seen the horse, 
he never would have written the poem. 

The embroiderers of history may be 
trusted to duly stitch into Custer’s 
last fight (a story sadder far than even 
that of Lovell’s massacre, which 
wrung our schoolboy hearts) the fig- 
ure of our preux chevalier, with long 
hair flying, as on Virginia fields, lead- 
ing a sabre charge against the red 
devils, and falling a prey to an Indian 
marksman who had recognized the 
dreaded foe of his race. There was 
not a sabre in the column; Custer’s 
hair was cropped; and the evidence 
goes to show that no Indian recognized 
him during the battle. 

Everybody remembers how for many 
years after Wilkes Booth was hunted 
down by cavalry, and was shot in a 
barn by Corbett, there were stories 
that he had never been killed, but had 
escaped to Australia, where ‘‘intelli- 
gent gentlemen” had seen him. This 
sort of delusion is familiar in history. 
King Harold died on the day of St. 
Calixtus, and was buried on the fatal 
field of Hastings; but this did not 
prevent Giraldus, Athelred of Rie- 
vaux, and sundry other chroniclers in 
years following from making Harold 
escape alive to Saxony and Denmark, 
whence, after in vain seeking help to 
overthrow William, he returned to 
England, and devoted his last days to 
penance in a cell at Chester. It was 
probably the wish, as father to the 
thought, that started among Harold’s 
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followers the rumor of his escape and 
his seeking for aid to return; analo- 
gous hopes or fears furnish the origin 
of many like delusive traditions. 

When Farragut was starting, after 
our civil war, on his European cruise, 
Secretary Seward telegraphed him the 
playful admonition, ‘‘Do not glide 
too often to the masthead.” The allu- 
sion was to the Admiral’s prowess in 
Mobile bay, where popular fancy pic- 
tured him as directing the battle from 
the region of the masthead of the 
Hartford, whither he had ‘‘ glided” 
before the battle, and where he had 
caused his men to ‘‘ lash him,” lest he 
should fall on being hit by the enemy’s 
sharpshooters, The true version was 
given in his official report; namely, 
that he had stepped from the deck 
into the shrouds in order to see above 
the smoke of his flagship’s guns; and 
as the smoke rolled up higher he 
also went up, till he found himself 
‘*in an elevated position in the main 
rigging, near the maintop.” But pop- 
ular history prefers to lash him up 
higher and against the mast (‘‘ He 
had caused himself to be lashed in the 
maintop,” says Abbott’s ‘‘ Civil War 
in America,” *‘ and communicated his 
orders through speaking tubes’’); 
while Mr. Seward, in asking the hero 
not to glide ‘‘ too often” to the mast- 
head, suggests how the fiction after all 
got the better of the fact. 

The biographies of Nelson have a 
like embroidering in regard to Eng- 
land’s great naval captain at Trafal- 
gar. ‘‘It being known,” says one of 
these books, ‘‘ that there were select 
musketeers throughout the French 
ships, many of them Tyrolese, he was 
entreated to lay aside the frock coat 
bearing his various decorations, as 
these might cause him to be singled 
out; but with a sort of infatuation, 
he refused, saying, ‘In honor I gained 
them, and in honor I will die with 
them.’” The reply was worthy of the 
hero who had shouted at Cape St. 
Vincent, ‘‘ Westminster Abbey or glo- 
rious victory!” But Captain (after- 
ward Sir Thomas) Hardy, many years 
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later, said that he had indeed expressed 
a fear that the embroidered order of 
the Bath might attract the enemy’s 
fire, and that Nelson’s reply had sim- 
ply been that he knew there was dan- 
ger, but it was ‘‘ too late now to shift 
a coat.” One queries, since Nelson 
has become so much of a Sunday- 
school exemplar, whether divers of the 
famous religious ejaculations attribut- 
ed to him are not also built up ona 
somewhat slender foundation. 

While English lads read this story 
of Nelson’s coat at Trafalgar, French 
boys thrill at being told how the Ven- 
geur went down with flags flying, un- 
der the broadsides of three English 
vessels. Driven successively from the 
lower to the upper tiers of guns by the 
rising waters, ‘‘ still refusing to strike 
their colors, and shouting, ‘ Vive la Ré- 
publique,’ the crew went down with 
their ship.” True it isthat the Vengeur 
went down; but it was as an English 
prize, and the crew that perished in 
her was a crew of her captors. Nev- 
ertheless for many years the fable held 
its ground everywhere in France 
against the fact, as in painting and 
poesy, at least, it does to this day. 

Returning to our civil war, we find 
it generally stated that Grant fought 
Lee in the Wilderness with odds of 
more than two to one. The best of 
American unprofessional military writ- 
ers says that ‘‘ Lee’s army at this time 
numbered 52,626 men of all arms,” 
while ‘‘Grant held in hand 130,000 
men.” Lee’s last field report prior to 
the battle did indeed show ‘ Present 
for duty, 53,891,” but these figures ex- 
cluded Longstreet’s corps, then at Gor- 
donsville, which at that date had 
** Present for duty, 18,387,” and took 
part in the battle of the Wilderness. 
Grant’s 130,000 was a ‘‘ total” includ- 
ing sick and detached, as well as 
‘*present for duty,” some of its de- 
tached forces being a hundred miles 
away. According to Badeau’s citation 
of Grant’s field report of even date 
with Lee’s, the force ‘‘ present forduty ” 
under the former was 98,019; so that 
on this authority he fought the Wil- 
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derness with fewer than 100,000 men, 
while Lee put into the field upward of 
70,000. This is but a single example 
of a class of errors in popular history 
whose number is legion. 

Turning now to a different sort of 
historic events, some readers who vis- 
ited the Centennial Exhibition may 
remember having had pointed out to 
them the cottage just above Belmont 
where Tom Moore lived, seventy odd 
years ago, and where he is supposed 
to have written ‘‘ Alone by the Schuyl- 
kill a wanderer roved.” There is not, 
however, a scrap of evidence that Tom 
Moore’s cottage was ever seen by Mr. 
Moore. The poet, to begin with, 
passed only a fortnight in Philadel- 
phia, and boarded in its densely popu- 
lated part; his brief stay was a round 
of party-going and social life, and Tom 
Moore’s cottage is a latter-day ro- 
mance. 

These last year’s tourists, too, may 
have read or had recounted to them 
the story of how the old Independence 
bell originally ‘‘ proclaimed liberty 
throughout the land.” When the 
Declaration was voted, a lad rushed 
from the hall where Congress sat to 
the street in front, and shouted to the 
old bell-ringer to “ring”; and ring 
the graybeard did, with a clangor that 
roused the whole city to the glad tid- 
ings. This, we say, is the story, cut 
out of whole cloth by George Lippard. 
Nothing of the kind ever occurred. 

In few departments of history has 
modern critical analysis made greater 
havoc than in that of the famous say- 
ings and ‘‘last words” of illustrious 
men. Doubts have at length been cast 
even on the Et tu, Brute, of Cesar, and 
the EH pur si muove of Galileo. Talley- 
rand’s impromptus are now discovered 
to have been (like Sheridan's) well 
conned, and also to have been large- 
ly derived from a jest-book called 
‘‘L’Improvisateur Francais.” Four- 
rier tells us that the Rougemont who 
invented his mot for Cambronne, per- 
formed the like amiable service for 
several other illustrious men; and of 
Harel, editor of the ‘‘ Nain Jaune,” he 
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remarks that this gentleman was in the 
habit of fathering his bright sayings on 
famous men, with a view of reclaim- 
ing his offspring in case the public 
should receive them well for the sake 
of their supposed parentage; for ex- 
ample, with true journalistic genius 
he invented an ‘‘interview” between 
Talleyrand and a lad, for the purpose 
of ascribing to the former the famous 
phrase, still credited to the diplomat, 
‘‘Language was given to man to 
disguise his thoughts ’—an epigram, 
however, originally made by Vol- 
taire. 

Louis Blanc, in his ‘‘ History of Ten 
Years,” records that, in the famous 
Diebitsch campaign against Poland in 
1831, Skrzynecki, the Polish general, 
after performing prodigies of valor at 
Ostrolenka, reluctantly gave orders at 
night to retreat from the field he had 
so bravely held, ‘and, as he stepped 
into his carriage with Prondzynski, 
sadly repeated the famous words of 
Kosciusko, ‘ Finis Polonig.’” This is 
very well, but Kosciusko, who is com- 
monly thought to have pronounced 
these words as he fell, terribly wound- 
ed, on the fatal field of Maciejowice, 
October 10, 1794, expressly wrote 
afterward that he had never uttered 
them, and never could have had the 
conceit, even had he the want of patri- 
otism, to imagine that his expected 
death was to be the‘‘ end of Poland.” 
Evidently, however, with Skrzynecki 
the embroidery had covered up the 
history —unless, indeed, his repetition 
of ‘‘Finis Polonise ” be as apocryphal 
as its original utterance. 

It is well known that Stonewall 
Jackson got his sobriquet from General 
Bee, who at Bull Run is said to have 
exclaimed, by way of encouragement 
to his worn men, on seeing Jackson's 
brigade still fresh, and drawn up in 
line ready for action, ‘‘ There is Jack- 
son, standing like a stone wall’; 
whence he is Stonewall for ever. But 
within a few months a reputable news- 
paper has contained a letter declaring, 
on the authority of a Confederate staff 
officer, that what Bee said was: ‘‘ Men, 
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we have got to win this battle alone. 
There stands Jackson, like a stone 
wall, and will not help us. Let every 
man that is a man follow me.” The 
probabilities are enormously in favor 
of the received version, but we see 
how doubts gather over what has been 
thought fully settled history. 

The Germans have taken care be- 
times to set their last war with France 
aright in history, from their point of 
view, by issuing an official narrative of 
it from General Moltke’s headquarters. 
With like anxiety for the ‘‘truth of 
history,’ as well as for personal vindi- 
cation, Prince Bismarck has repudi- 
ated the famous aphorism which 
Frenchmen attributed to him: ‘‘La 
force prime le droit.” It was once be- 
lieved, and perhaps still is, in France, 
that the cynical Chancellor uttered 
these words during the peace negotia- 
tions; and the very authority for the 
story was given, Count Schwerin, who 
accordingly disowned it. But a col- 
lection of Bismarck’s speeches is said 
to show that he repudiated the phrase 
no fewer than five times in the Cham- 
ber at Berlin—a fact which suggests 
how the sham sayings of great men 
stick, and are hard to be got rid of. 
And despite his repeated denials, per- 
haps ‘‘might before right” may take 
its place in history as ‘* Bismarck’s 
maxim.” 

General Grant is popularly credited 
with inventing the humorous epithet 
‘*bottled up,” as applied to General 
Butler’s position at Bermuda Hun- 
dreds, in the last year of our civil war. 
The phrase does appear with this ap- 
plication in Grant’s official report, but 
it had previously been originated by 
Butler, and applied to himself, in a 
communication to Grant. A parallel 
occurs in the proclamation which Louis 
Napoleon issued after his coup of De- 
cember 2, containing the words je suis 
sorti de la légalité pour rentrer dans le 
droit, The telling phrase is his in 
history, but it was really formulated 
by a humble curé near Nancy, whose 
felicitous expression, i est sorti, etc., 
was forwarded through the Bishop to 
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the Prince, who 
forthwith. 

When Louis XVI. perished on the 
scaffold, saying, ‘‘I die innocent; I 
pardon my enemies; and you, unhap- 
py people——” a roll of the drums, as 
we know, drowned his sentence, and 
the executioners, from whose grasp he 
had broken, seized him again, while the 
Abbé Edgeworth cried, ‘* Son of Saint 
Louis, ascend to heaven!” This, at 
least, is the received story, though 
modern criticism has now set down 
the Abbé’s exclamation among the 
purely fictitious flowers on the parterre 
of history. 

And would not many another fa- 
mous ejaculation be recognized as 
false were close scrutiny possible? 
Did Louis XIV. make those exemplary 
remarks from his death-bed to his 
great grandson and successor, the lit- 
tle Duke of Anjou? Did he turn to his 
officers and say, ‘‘Why weep you? 
Had you thought me immortal?” It was 
long ago noted that the germ of many 
sayings attributed to modern monarchs 
by their courtiers or chroniclers may 
be found in Greek and Latin lore, or 
else the stories are rechristened bodi- 
ly. Scholars have often played the 
sycophant, and misused their erudition 
for princely favor; toad-eaters find 
their account in transferring to their 
sovereigns the credit of their wit. And 
not only of different princés, but of 
many illustrious men and women, we 
find substantially the same stories told 
in different ages, as it would be ex- 
ceedingly easy to show by example. 
Nay, even in very commonplace and 
humble life we hear the same anec- 
dote, eccentricity, or experience at- 
tributed to several different people, 
when it is perhaps as old as the lan- 
guage. 

History also has a trick of condens- 
ing, by the evaporation of time, a dif- 
fuse saying into an epigram, and of 
turning, if need be, an indecorous ex- 
clamation into a noble phrase, fit for 
all to hear. She has pruned the mes- 
sage of Francis I., after Pavia, to the 
splendid ‘‘ Madame, all is lost, save 
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honor”; whereas, instead of half a doz- 
en words, the King wrote thirty, end- 
ing, ‘‘de toutes choses ne m'est demeuré, 
que Vhonneur et la vie qui est sauve.” 
History, which has so kindly dealt 
with Cambronne’s real ejaculation at 
Waterloo, has been equally generous 
with Taylor’s at Buena Vista, substi- 
tuting for his message to the Mexican 
general the well-known but most ques- 
tionable phrase: ‘‘Tell Santa Anna 
General Taylor never surrenders.” 
The passion of mankind for hero 
worship is one cause of embroidery in 
history. We do not like to admit 
flaws in our historic models, and would 
fain hide them a little from view. 
The worshipper of the great Condé or 
the great Gregory VII. does not dwell 
on his insignificant stature. The en- 
thusiastic lover of Nelson’s gallantry 
and Byron's genius has a cloak of for- 
getfulness for their immoralities. _ 
Popular taste would have military 
heroes imposing in presence as weli as 
doughty in deed—a relic of impression 
by inheritance from what was ancient- 
ly true, that prowess in battle required 
men of brawn rather than of brain. 
After its long experience of the outgo- 
ing of spears and breastplates and the 
incoming of steam and gunpowder, 
the popular mind still does not quite 
realize that stalwart Marshal Saxe, 
who twists a horseshoe like a wisp of 
straw in his fingers, is less formidable 
than aged Moltke, and that battles are 
planned in the closet and fought by 
telegraph. The popular conception of 
a great general is illustrated in the 
colored prints of the Bowery show 
windows. He bestrides a coal-black 
charger, from whose glistening eyes 
and distended nostrils red flames are 
shooting; he waves on high a sword 
fit for Goliath: bombs burst idly in 
thick profusion about the charmed 
hero, though dead soldiers are piled 
three or four deep around his horse’s 
hoofs; steed and cavalier are of Brob- 
dignagian mould, and the total is la- 
belled ‘‘Major General Sherman at 
Resaca,” or ‘‘ Sheridan at Five Forks,” 
as the case may be. Yet we know 
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that if Hancock, and Franklin, and 
Thomas were mighty in stature and 
massive in thew and limb, the reverse 
is true of Sheridan, and Grant, and 
McClellan. The popular idea of an 
infantry charge appears, also, in the 
old-fashioned pictures, where a straight 
line drawn from the bayonet tip on 
the extreme right of the charging reg- 
iment to the tip of the bayonet on the 
extreme left, would just graze every 
intermediate weapon. 

The painter, whether with pen or 
brush, has not always skill or candor 
enough to present his hero in his 
faults of body and soul; besides, the 
hero himself has rarely so little vanity 
as to expose his own defects and de- 
formities. If an occasional Cromwell 
stoutly demands to be painted with 
his wart, illustrious men are not equal- 
ly eager to set forth their moral blem- 
ishes and mental blunders, but suffer 
their reports and their official chroni- 
clers to excuse or deftly disguise them. 

National pride and various kinds of 
partisanship also resent the rough 
handling of historic heroes. The por- 
trait of William Penn which Macaulay 
drew roused the indignation of many 
Quakers, in whose minds Penn had 
come to be a figure quite free from the 
human frailties which the historian 
ascribed to him, When Thackeray, 
in the ‘‘ Virginians,” sketched Wash- 
ington as an ordinary mortal, falling 
in love and quarrelling in a very ordi- 
nary way, the picture shocked many 
Americans, for Washington is our pa- 
tron saint. We had preferred to di- 
vest him of the frivolous gallantries in 
which youth commonly indulge, and 
to think of him as ‘‘ loving but once,” 
when he led the widow Custis to the 
altar. Bishop Meade, however, tells 
us, in his ‘‘Old Churches and Fami- 
lies of Virginia,” that Miss Cary had 
previously captivated the affections of 
young Washington, and rejected the 
offer of his hand; and there are ru- 
mors of other like experiences in 
Washington’s life. 

A rare, perhaps solitary lapse into 
profanity, under sudden irritation, is 
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hardly a matter to be concealed in 
Washington's life, since it really serves 
to bring into the light of positive vir- 
tues his habitual self-restraint and de- 
corum; yet some eulogists would gloss 
even that speck on the sun. Such eu- 
logists think it wise to figure our first 
President as a recognized demigod 
among his contemporaries, ignoring 
the fact that hostile newspapers called 
him a traitor, an ally of Britain, ‘‘a 
stupendous monument of perfidy, in- 
gratitude, and degeneracy,” and that 
his impeachment was called for. 
While the treaty with England, which 
he favored, was under discussion, 
‘*his merits,” says Young, ‘‘as a sol- 
dier and statesman, were disparaged. 
His private character did not escape 
detraction. He was accused of hav- 
ing overdrawn the amount of his sal- 
ary and appropriated the money to his 
private use.” Washington himself, in 
regard to the attacks of the press up- 
on him for his treaty policy, wrote 
that he could not have believed that 
every act of his administration would 
be tortured, and the grossest misrep- 
resentations of them made, ‘‘ and that, 
too, in such exaggerated and indecent 
terms as could scarcely be applied to 
a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even 
to a common pickpocket.” 

Historical romances are of course 
responsible for a good deal of popular 
misconception about famous events 
and personages; but it is doubtful 
whether any department in the whole 
range of imaginative literature has 
given so widespread entertainment 
and instruction. Tosome people these 
novels furnish their chief knowledge 
of many parts of history; for others 
they clothe dry bones with flesh and 
breathe life into lay figures. Histori- 
cal novels are deservedly made the 
source of much satire, by reason of the 
abominations that pass under their 
name; but we cannot cry down aclass 
of writing illumined by the pens of 
Dumas and Erckmann-Chatrian, of 
Cooper and Hawthorne, of Scott and 
Thackeray. Only, in order to make a 
truc historical novel, it is by no means 
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enough to pepper its pages with 
‘* prithees,” ‘* marrys,” ‘* welladays,” 
‘“‘churls,” ‘‘benisons,” and ‘* dun- 
geons beneath the castle’s moat.” 
And again, when novelists play such 
tricks with established events and il- 
lustrious people as to mislead the ig- 
norant reader, their historical studies 
of course deserve censure. 

To the poets, the painters, and the 
dramatists a still greater license is due 
than to the novelists, in historical pro- 
ductions, and they have taken the full 
benefit of this privilege. For our 
English-speaking race Shakespeare, 
not Hume or Lingard, is the historian 
of the houses of York and Lancaster 
and Tudor. It is he and not they to 
whom we owe the Prince Hal and the 
Gloster whose images are stamped on 
our minds. ‘I might remind my 
critics,” says Mr. W. G. Willis, an 
English writer of historical plays, 
**that Macbeth was, in history, a good 
and humane monarch, and never mur- 
dered Duncan; that Wolsey’s disgrace 
was only temporary, and that he re- 
gained the favor of Henry; that there 
is no authority for an interview be- 
tween Elizabeth and Mary, etc.” And 
it is familiar experience that the play- 
wrights are often suffered to sacrifice 
literal truth to picturesque effect. 

The sculptors on their part put Jef- 
ferson and Webster in Roman togas, 
while the painters (as one of our nation- 
al frescoes bears witness) compel Put- 
nam to plough in abluecloak. Where 
there is a clearly romantic treatment of 
historical themes no misconception is 
created, precisely as there is none 
when, on the ceiling of some pub- 
lic hall, Washington appears drawn 
through heavy, breaking clouds by 
Apollo’s steeds, to mect Lafayette, who 
comes in an aérial ship, blown forward 
by fat-cheeked zephyrs; for everybody 
comprehends the difference between 
allegory and actuality, and admits 
that to allow no scope for the imagina- 
tion would make photography the 
most meritorious of all artistic appli- 
ances. But if a painter undertakes to 
reproduce an exact scene at Gettys- 
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burg with all possible fidelity, and ac- 
cumulates within half an acre twenty 
or thirty recognizable portrait figures 
of field and general officers who were 
really at the time represented scatter- 
ed over half a mile of the battle-ground, 
the case is different. 

We all remember an astonishing bit 
of sculpture at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, representing the upper half of 
Washington joined to the back of an 
eagle. It was a monstrosity that 
struck some observers as simply 
hidcous, but the majority, perhaps, as 
ludicrously preposterous in its odd au- 
dacity of conception. But you could 
hardly call the treating of Washing- 
ton d@ la Centaur a deceptive or 
misleading use of historical subjects. 
It may be comical, to be sure, to figure 
our grave patron saint as—not exactly 
‘*half hoss and half alligator,” like 
Roaring Ralph Stackpole, but half 
humana and half aquiline; still, we al- 
low a license of this sort, without ob- 
jection on any but artistic grounds, 
whereas against a municipal statue of 
Lincoln which, instead of giving us 
his long, lank figure, furnishes a man 
with short, stumpy legs, we protest 
on grounds of historic falsification. 

Perhaps that illustration from a 
kindred field may serve to show the 
difference between the deceptive and 
the harmless embroideries which the 
poets and the dramatists work upon 
history. Sometimes we are perhaps 
too scrupulous in insisting upon verbal 
accuracy with the poets in their treat- 
ment of historic themes. Whittier 
seems to have been overwhelmed 
and disheartened by the amount of 
topical criticism stirred up about his 
ballad of Barbara Fritchie and her 
flag. Still, the historic element in 
the verses which formed their basis 
could not fail to provoke rival schools 
of logicians, with Barbara and anti- 
Barbara arguments; whereas Longfel- 
low, it is safe to presume, was never 
pestered to disclose the exact name 
and age of the extraordinary young 
man who, for purposes best known to 
himself, ascended an icy mountain 
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laden with a banner inscribed ‘‘ Ex- 
celsior.” 

An instance of the value of contem- 
porary records in fixing for ever its 
true character upon an important 
scene, destined otherwise, we might 
confidently presume, to be amazingly 
embroidered, is furnished in a passage 
from the diary of the late Chief Justice 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Lincoln. The issue of the 
emancipation proclamation forms an 
epochal event in American history, 
surpassed only in its kind, perhaps, by 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and destined, like that earli- 
er event, to be the subject of study in 
art, oratory, andsong. What thescene 
might have become, without authen- 
tic contemporary records, under the 
warm imaginations of painters and 
poets, it is hard to say; but the diary 
of Chief Justice Chase has imperish- 
ably portrayed the eventful Cabinet 
meeting of September 22, 1862, in a 
picture wonderfully simple, realistic, 
suggestive, and effective. ‘‘Went to 
the White House. All the members of 
the Cabinet were in attendance. There 
Was some general talk, and the Presi- 
dent mentioned that Artemus Ward 
had sent him his book. Proposed to 
read a chapter which ke thought very 
funny. Read it, and seemed to enjoy 
it very much; the heads also (except 
Stanton). The chapter was ‘ High- 
Handed Outrage at Utica.’ The Presi- 
dent then took a graver tone, and said,” 
etc. What the President then said— 
his introduction of the emancipation 
proclamation—offers so sharp and sud- 
den contrast to the foregoing scene, 
and is withal so simple, serious, and 
noble, that one is sorry to strike out a 
line of it for the sake of brevity in 
citation. He took a graver tone and 
said: 

“ Gentlemen : I have, as you are aware, thought 
a good deal about the relation of this war to sla- 
very, and you all remember that, several weeks 
ago, I read to you an order I had prepared upon 
the subject, which, on account of objections 
made by some of you, was not issued. Ever 
since then my mind has been occupied with the 


subject, and I have thought all along that the 
time for acting on it might probably come. I 
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think the time has comenow. . . . Whenthe 
rebel army was at Frederick I determined, as 
soon as it should be driven out of Maryland, to 
issue a proclamation of emancipation such as I 
thought most likely to be useful. i said nothing 
to any one, but I made a promise to myself and 
(hesitating alittle) to my Maker. The rebel army 
is now driven out, and I am going to fulfil that 
promise. I have got you together to hear what I 
have written down. I do not wish your advice 
about the main matter, for that I have determined 
for myself. This I say without intending any- 
thing but respect for any one of you. But I al- 
ready know the views of each on this question. 

- There is no way in which I can have any 
other man put where Iam. Iam here, I must 
do the best I can, and bear the responsibility of 
taking the course which I feel I ought to take.” 
The President then proceeded to read his eman- 
cipation proclamation. 


These words, tranquil, sincere, and 
solemn, bear the stamp of authenti- 
city. They are coinage of the mint 
that produced the immortal speech at 
Gettysburg—speech whose few elo- 
quent sentences sank so deeply into all 
hearers as to eclipse the labored oratory 
of gifted Everett. Not otherwise did 
those few words, just cited, sink into 
the mind of Chase, making it easy for 
him to reproduce them a few hours 
later in his diary. 

Without this portrayal by a witness 
and an actor, what might not ‘‘his- 
tory”? have made of the scene? We 
should have had, doubtless, supposed 
speeches of Lincoln, of Seward, of 
Blair, and of others. The facts of the 
verbal alterations which were offered to 
the President, in accordance with his 
request for suggestions of change in 
the minor matter of expression, and 
which, as Mr, Chase records, the Pres- 
ident at once accepted, would very 
likely have been ignored or distorted. 
Above all we might have had every- 
thing grandiloquent, high-stepping, 
profuse in epigrammatic patriotism, 
as becomes the lofty historic style. 
But the scene is more impressive in its 
homeliness, That strange opening 
from the jest-book, contrasting with 
the touchingly frank and grave words 
that instantly followed, sets out, by a 
strange chance, in a memorable scene, 
whereon the fate of a race depended, 
the two sides of Lincoln’s nature or 
temperament, which two sides need- 
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ed to be crystaliized together in his- 
tory. And whereas at first thought 
the prefacing of the emancipation pro- 
clamation by a page out of Artemus 
Ward may be the subject of sarcasm 
(as some future historian perchance 
will make it), yet the sense of incon- 
gruity passes away quite forgotten be- 
fore the modest, resolute words of 
Abraham Lincoln are ended, At all 
events the scene is the true one, and 
has the matchless relish that truth 
gives; it is a scene ever memorable, 
though it may have spoiled a thousand 
novels and plays and pictures and po- 
ems, ready to be done in the heroic 
style. 

Often, indeed, in history, there is 
nothing so affecting, so dramatic, so 
thrilling as the recorded fact, so that 
wise dramatists as well as chroniclers 
repeat without gloss what was actually 
said and done, to secure their greatest 
effects. The most picturesque and tell- 
ing parts of history are not those in the 
Ercles vein, for even great men are 
not always mounted on their battle 
chargers. ‘‘ Esmond ” insists that in 
his time the muse of history, no less 
than the tragic muse, wears the 
mask and the cothurnus, and speaks 
to measure; he saw King Louis XIV. 
in his decrepitude, and found that, 
‘*divested of poetry, this was but a 
little, wrinkled old man, pock-marked, 
and with a great periwig and red heels 
to make him look tall”; he saw Queen 
Anne driving her one-horse chaise— 
‘*a hot, red-faced woman, not in the 
least resembling that statue of her 
which turns its stone back upon St. 
Paui’s.” The best biographies show 
that it is not wise to cover up the hero’s 
defects, round out his deficiencies, 
and present him perpetually in historic 
pose. Benjamin West astounded Rey- 
nolds and the conventional, trappings- 
ridden painters of his day by a touch 
of nature in the ‘‘ Death of Wolfe ”—a 
path which it had been better for his 
fame to have followed, instead of be- 
coming more academic and conven- 
tional than some of the men whom his 
comparative simplicity and freshness 
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Nad startled. ‘‘ That art is the truest,” 
says a cultivated writer, ‘*‘ which pre- 
serves and dignifies a defect. Let 
Agesilaus keep his hobble, and the 
Emperor’s neck be awry in the marble. 
Biography admonishes pride when it 
displays Salmasius, the champion of 
kings, shivering under the eye and 
scourge of his wife, or bids us stand 
at the door of Milton’s academy, and 
hear the scream and the ferule up 
stairs.” 

To the love of sensational scenery 
in history we owe the mythical polite- 
ness of Fontenoy, where, when Hay’s 
regiment encountered that of D’Au- 
teroche, Hay rode out in front and 
with a bow said, ‘‘Gentlemen of 
the French Guards, fire first!” where- 
upon the Count responded, ‘* We 
never fire first.” Carlyle enjoys tear- 
ing up this gorgeous piece of embroid- 
ery, which was indeed too palpably 
false, one would think, to ever impose 
upon any but the most credulous. 

Besides the embroidery which comes 
from sycophancy, from love of spec- 
tacular effect, from prejudice, or 
from ignorance, even a purely cler- 
ical blunder may perpetuate a mis- 
take for centuries. Thus, from school- 
boy days, we may remember Dr. 
Goldsmith’s assertion that, in the reign 
of Edward IV., ‘‘the Duke of Clar- 
ence, being granted a choice of the 
manner in which he would die, was 
privately drowned in a butt of 
Malmesey in the Tower; a whimsical 
choice, and implying that he had an 
extraordinary passion for that liquor.” 
This story, in vogue for centuries, was 
adding insult to the poor duke’s injury ; 
for, as Bayley has shown, the original 
record, which was wrongly copied, 
only says that Clarence was killed, and 
his body, enclosed in a cask that once 
contained Malmesey wine, was thrown 
into the Thames. 

But official contemporary records 
cannot always be trusted in history. 
‘* As lying as a bulletin” has become 
a proverb. Napoleon evidently treat- 
ed official despatches like other appli- 
ances for accomplishment, and could 
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falsify them, if expedient, with as lit- 
tle compunction as he would have 
had in sending a false message into the 
hands of his enemy. Mr. Freeman 
tells us that the orthodox way, under 
William the Conqueror, was to look 
on the fight of Senlac as a sort of un- 
happy accident; and that in the offi- 
cial language William’s entry is al- 
ways spoken of as if it had been as 
peaceful as that of Charles II. or 
George I. The ignoring of Harold’s 
reign he likens to the ignoring of 
Cromwell's rule in the acts of Parlia- 
ment, which speak of 1660 as the 
twelfth year of King Charles—a kind 
of ‘*regnal arithmetic which has given 
the world a Louis XVIII. and a Napo- 
leon III.” 

Even the ‘‘honest Griffiths” of his- 
tory may chronicle errors through 
unconscious partiality or inability to 
get at the facts. Besides, as False- 
hood travels half round the world 
while Truth is putting on its boots, 
there is a certain difficulty in stopping 
the historic counterfeit that once pass- 
es current. Cambronne’s denial did 
not save the thrasonical phrase from 
being attributed to him in good faith 
in a hundred histories, and even veri- 
fied, as we have seen, by a hearer, 
threescore years after. In truth eye- 
Witnesses and ear-witnesses are among 
the greatest embroiderers of history. 
They are like that ‘‘Old Joe,” immor- 
talized by Lowell, who saw ‘‘hot Per- 
cy goad his slow artillery up the Con- 
cord road”; but each successive time 
he told his story, in later years, ‘‘to 
the main fight drew near,” 

And, ere death came the lengthening tale to lop, 
Himself had fired, and seen a red-coat drop, 

Again, the denial of an apocryphal 
story sometimes only causes it to 
break out afresh in another shape. 
Thus Bonnechose, who has a happy 
liking for famous sayings, and great 
care in not giving to any an unwar- 
ranted authenticity, says of Waterloo, 
‘*Sommés de mettre bas les armes, 
quelques bataillons mutilés de la vielle 
garde répondent par ce cri héroique: 
‘La garde meurt et ne se rend pas,’” 
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Thus the result of correcting Rouge- 
mont was that Cambronne multiplied 
himself into several battalions. 

When we turn to ancient history 
half the heroic stories (more’s the 
pity) grow doubtful under modern 
criticism. Thus, mists gather round 
the anecdote of Archimedes burning the 
Roman ships, in the defence of Syra- 
cuse, by reflecting the sun’s rays from a 
mirror, since Livy, Plutarch, and Poly- 
bius say nothing about it, and they 
could scarcely have passed it over 
in silence, if known to their age: the 
first record of the alleged feat comes 
centuries later. And numberless are 
the classical stories that are thus drop- 
ping out of the rank of fully credited 
facts. Voltaire, in his preface to 
the 1750 edition of his History of 
Charles XII., pleases himself by cast- 
ing doubts on a dozen historic stories 
—on Plutarch’s, that Caesar once 
threw himself in complete armor into 
the sea, holding in one hand papers 
which he wished to keep dry, and 
swimming with the other; on Cur- 
tius’s, that Alexander (though a pupil 
of Aristotle) and his gencrals were as- 
tonished at seeing the tides of the 
ocean, of which they had never heard. 
Voltaire even doubts (though on slen- 
der grounds) Livy's story that the 
physician of Pyrrhus offered the Ro- 
mans to poison his master for a bribe. 
Then, coming down to later times, 
Voltaire makes havoc with the yarns 
of historians and travellers like Father 
Maimbourg, Mezeray, Sieur de Join- 
ville, and others, as any reader may 
see by referring to him. 

Fictitious personages come and go 
in history. There have been half a 
dozen sham duplicates of Louis XVII., 
and the descendant of one of them 
was pushing his claim in a French 
court only a year or two ago. There 
have been so many false Sebastians of 
Portugal that a book has been writ- 
ten about them. Asa counterpart to 
this surplus, some famous figures disap- 
pear bodily from history—vanish like 
vapors under the sun of criticism. Da- 
naus, Pelops, Cecrops, Lelex, and the 
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other leaders of colonies who are said 
to have peopled Greece from Egypt 
and Asia, are under grave suspicion 
of being imaginary, chiefly because 
they are not mentioned in the Homeric 
poems the source of our knowledge 
of those early days. Other people 
who are mentioned in the Homeric 
poems do not thereby escape being 
equally set down as apocryphal; while 
Homer himself, as everybody knows, 
is accused of being amyth. But pray 
how could Homer hope to escape, 
when not only is William Tell’s apple 
relegated to the realm of fiction, 
like Washington's hatchet, which Mr. 
Parton conclusively used up, but Tell 
himself. is put among the mythical 
heroes of history? It is true that the 
skeptics are well matched by the 
loyalists and the enthusiasts. An un- 
believing Wolf stirs up a Nitzsch, and 
sets afoot a zealous Schliemann, who 
has no trouble in discovering, to his 
own satisfaction, not only the tomb 
of Agamemnon, but the head-dress of 
Helen. 

Besides the falling of trappings 
from heroes, and the total disappear- 
ance of historic figures from the 
canvas, we have a transformation of 
many. Mr. Froude reconstructed 
Henry VIII. ; Mr. Meline, in ‘‘ The Gal- 
axy,” rehabilitated Mary, Queen of 
Scots; John Lackland and Crookback 
Richard have found their apologists; 
M. Dubois-Guchan has championed 
Tiberius; M. Adolphe Stahr has 
bravely defended Nero himself, whom 
Herr Luchten also pronounces an ami- 
able person, of artistic temperament, 
full of fancy and fine feelings, who 
carried off the first prize in a music- 
al contest, and paid a soldier sever- 
al hundred thousand dollars for hav- 
ing been much affected by his sing- 
ing. How, then, can we believe the 
slanders of Tacitus, that Nero caused 
his mother to be murdered and the 
Christians to be tortured? Advancing 
from Nero, we might remind our read- 
ers that Mr. Cranch once reconstruct- 
ed Satan in a ‘“‘Galaxy” poem—but 
that was rather a prehistoric character. 

Then Sir John Lubbock has re- 
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habilitated Helen of Troy, or at least 
has pleaded eloquently in behalf of 
the spouse of Menelaus. He has 
told us that during a journey in Asia 
Mincr he read up all the Homeric and 
ante-Homeric literature without find- 
ing aught against the good character 
of Helen. All antiquity respects her; 
the Trojan graybeards bow before 
her; the poets have no censure for 
her; Menelaus makes no complaint 
against her. Would thousands of 
Greek and Dardanian warriors have 
perilled their lives for a creature 
they despised? Who knows, asks 
Sir John, whether Menelaus did not 
drive her away by his own unmarital 
conduct, and whether it is not he 
that deserves the scorn of history? 

So run the odd doubts about historic 
figures—doubts very easy to create, 
at all times, by ingenuity, as shown 
in Archbishop Whately’s most skilful, 
amusing, and suggestive argument 
thrown into the satirical form of 
‘Historic Doubts” concerning the ex- 
istence of Napoleon Bonaparte, Al- 
most within our own memory we have 
seen the character of Cromwell relia- 
bilitated. Perhaps some of the illus- 
trious calumniated still living may 
take comfort from reflecting upon the 
variance of historic judgments with 
the lapse of time. 

The current histories of our civil war 
are full of errors of fact and inference. 
At least half a century will be required 
to eliminate the majority of these er- 
rors, while scores of them will doubt- 
less remain. To be sure, the petty 
events now magnified into decisive 
ones will take on their true propor- 
tions in the perspective of the ages; 
but in details the ‘‘lie well stuck to” 
must often hold its own. Our current 
political history shows almost as many 
distortions, exaggerations, and flaws. 
One may doubt whether the art of print- 
ing, and the facilities for obtaining and 
transmitting news, have had their ex- 
pected effect in getting at the truth of 
history. They cancel a great many 
falsehoods, but they make a great 
many more that require cancelling. 

G. E. Ponp, 
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HE disturbance of business which 
has been so marked during the 
past year or two has a deeper-seated 
cause than mere political agitation. 
It will be noticed that this ‘‘ busi- 
ness depression” prevails principally 
at the North. We hear of little or 
no labor trouble, or of great stagna- 
tion of business in the South, unless in 
cases where the undertaking is inti- 
mately connected with a Northern 
trade. The reason is plain. The 
South is now rapidly passing out of 
what may be called a ‘‘transition 
state,” and activity has taken the 
place of the indolence—physical, in- 
tellectual, and financial—engendered 
by the system of slavery. 

Until within the past eight or ten 
years the North has been the prime 
factor for the South, not only in ma- 
chinery, but in the very solids of their 
subsistence. This is now greatly 
changed. The South during the past 
two years has, according to trade re- 
ports, raised nearly enough grain of 
all kinds and bacon for home consump- 
tion. This cuts off from the north- 
west a heretofore heavy and steady 
market. The machine shops and foun- 
dries of New England and the east can 
too no longer compete successfully for 
the Southern trade with similar estab- 
lishments now in operation at Atlan- 
ta, St. Louis, Mobile, and other points 
in the South that are nearer the 
sources of supply of the inanimate 
agents of production—iron, coal, 
water, wood, etc. As to the principal 
animate agent—man—the South has an 
immense advantage in having cheaper 
‘*cheap labor” in the blacks. Hence 
the South is now, to a great extent, 
manufacturing its own cotton-gins, 
factory machinery, engines, etc., and 
even passenger cars, all of which, in 
times past, were chiefly manufactured 
in the east, particularly in the Middle 
and New England States. The cost 


of eastern and extreme northern-made 
machinery, sold in competition with 
these Southern manufactures, is en- 
hanced by the cost of two transporta- 
tions: on the raw material to the 
place of manufacture and on the fin- 
ished work to the home of the cus- 
tomer. In the matter of railroad car 
wheels alone a saving is effected, we 
believe, of about eighteen cents per 
one hundred pounds, over those cast 
in the New England States. 

In regard to the complaint of the 
great cotton manufacturers of the 
North, this pertinent question arises, 
How can it be possible for them to 
manufacture cotton goods, to compete 
successfully with Southern factories, 
when the first cost of the raw mate- 
rial and labor is greater to them than 
to their rivals? It is no secret, or 
ought not to be, while the Board of 
Trade’s reports and the financial and 
market columns of the leading jour- 
nals are so accessible. In Louisiana, 
Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolinas 
the average general ruling of cotton 
for the last ten days of February was 
0.11.625 cents, while in New York it 
was 0.12.75 cents, and in Boston 
0.12.875 cents—a gross difference of 
about .01.25 cent per pound in favor of 
the Southern mills, to begin with. 

Taking into consideration also the 
fact that there are now over sixty cot- 
ton mills in the Southern States—forty- 
one in Georgia alone—all running on 
full time, and thanks to their cheaper 
labor (in the aggregate, skilled and 
unskilled), as well as the reduced cost 
of material, all paying fair dividends, 
it is no cause for wonder that eastern 
mills shut down or were running, as is 
claimed, at a loss, on half time. The 
South is the natural location for this 
great and important industry; and, 
lying central to coal and iron supply— 
not beyond it, as is New England— 
with splendid water powers and plenty 
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of them, with immense areas of tim- 
ber which has not, as yet, been use- 
lessly wasted, and on the very spot of 
actual cotton culture, is destined event- 
ually to completely control this one of 
the prime factors of our national pros- 
perity, however much we may strive 
to prevent it. 

This is but a cursory glance at the 
present state of affairs. ‘* Times will 
mend ” when the country has settled 
down to its new equilibrium, adjust- 
ed to a completely free people, in- 
stead of the old basis whose corner- 
stone was ‘‘wealth in the souls of 
men.” The business men of the North 
have been heedless that a new order of 
things must necessarily ensue, and 
continued manufacturing until one of 
the first principles of political economy 
was entirely lost sight of—that sup- 
ply ought not to exceed demand. 
The market, with but few exceptions, 
has been heavily overstocked. In the 
language of an eminent political writer, 
‘*What is the use of manufacturing 
twelve shirts for a man who will wear 
but two?” As to crops, especially the 
cereals, no one can with any certainty 
forecast the demand and supply, and 
of necessity more or less uncertainty 
will prevail at all times as to full or 
short crops. 

Thus we believe that there are other 
causes for the so-called ‘‘ business 
depression,” which may more prop- 
erly be termed ‘business justifica- 
tion,” as the North, doing a business 
largely in excess of its immediate 
sectional demand, has been forced 
to lessen its production and accommo- 
date itself to the new balance, which 
course is of necessity slow, because of 
the great caution needed to insure 
safety to the immense amount of capi- 
tal involved. An equitable division 
of trade between the North and 
South has hitherto been prevented 
through lack of capital in the lat- 
ter section, which restriction is rap- 
idly disappearing. The Southern farm- 
er now has a capital—the seeds for 
the ground, provisions, forage for 
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stock, hire for his laborers. It is not 
unproductive, for it constantly returns 
with great increase in the annual pro- 
duct of his crops. The Southern mer- 
chant now has abundant circulating 
capital, which, by an unalterable law, 
has found its way where most needed, 
and where it pays ; and the fixed cap- 
ital, one of the most positive assur- 
ances of a prosperous community, 
has become so abundant as to form a 
sure basis for further advance in all 
branches of manufactures and com- 
merce. 

As far as money currency is con- 
cerned, it is not always necessarily the 
sine quanon. Value may be exchanged 
for value in any form. A _ small 
amount in the shape of money there- 
fore may be sufficient as the medium 
of exchange of an immense amount of 
property—first cost barred. Exchange 
in kind is as much the rule in the 
South to-day—outside of cities—as in 
the North thirty years ago. Money is 
also more plenty and active in South- 
ern centres of trade than ten years 
ago, and of course the amount of cur- 
rency in the North is correspondingly 
reduced (aside from contraction), and 
by an inflexible rule less must be 
given for produce or manufactures 
bought with it, and prices, we say, 
have fallen. 

We believe if these suggestions were 
thoroughly understood and acted up- 
on, it would be found that the major 
portion of labor and business troubles 
and financial distress are attributable 
as much to gross violations of the 
laws of trade as well as to the igno- 
rance of the financial branch of politi- 
cal economy, MM. Cary and others to 
the contrary. While Northern capital- 
ists and manufacturers are dreaming 
and wrangling over a ‘‘ financial 
method ” to remedy the evil, the South- 
ern worker in the same field will be 
the Bliicher to defeat them, trans con- 
traction, trans politics, trans currency, 
trans everything save sound, practical 
business sense and natural advantages. 

Cuas. P. METCALFE. 
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66 TF you make an extra charge for 

the matinée you gave me this 
morning, I shall pay it cheerfully,” 
said I at the breakfast table. ‘‘ It 
was certainly a delightful entertain- 
ment.” 

Sylvan looked up with a puzzled 
air from the steak he was carving. 
‘* You are too deep for me,” he said. 

**Oh, that innocent air convinces 
me,” I continued. ‘‘I fancied you 
might have gotten it up for my espe- 
cial benefit. But do you really have 
them every morning? I thought it 
too good for an amateur effort. The 
robin especially was well up in his 
score,” 

Ihad heard that robins sang early in 
the morning, and knew I could make 
no mistake here. I wanted to show 
my country friends that, though a 
city girl, born and bred remote from 
rural scenes, I was still educated in 
natural history, and perfectly familiar 
with the details of ornithology, as be- 
came a cultivated young lady. I 
paused to observe the effect. 

** And the nightingale too,” I con- 
tinued rashly, recalling another morn- 
ing bird—‘‘ one could distinguish his 
voice in a hundred.” 

Sylvan stared at me. ‘‘Is it possi- 
ble,” said he, ‘that you do not know 
that this country possesses no nightin- 
gales? I bave heard a good deal of 
the ignorance of city people, but I con- 
fess that this exceeds my worst appre- 
hensions.” 

I felt myself blushing, but resolved 
to put on a courageous air, and extri- 
cate myself from the ‘unpleasant- 
ness” like a girl of spirit. ‘Of 
course I know that,” I cried hastily. 
“It was a slip of the tongue. I am 
not sure of being fully awake yet. It 
was the whippoorwill I meant! ” 

Sylvan burst into a laugh outright. 
He has a fine voice, but it had an in- 
tensely disagreeable tone to my ear. 


He laid down his carving implements 
in order the more freely to indulge 
his horrible merriment. I saw that I 
was the victim of some atrocious blun- 
der, for Sylvia and Hermine, and even 
the gentle Phebe, joined in his mirth; 
the very children too clapped their 
hands and shouted in glee. I was 
completely amazed. A guest at the 
country home of Sylvan and Phebe, 
and a city girl without a taint of rus- 
tic breeding, I expected to find novel- 
ties, but not insoluble conundrums. 
Here, however, was something quite 
beyond my comprehension; and with 
an impatience for which I am sure the 
sympathetic reader will pardon me, I 
demanded petulantly the reason of 
this untimely mirth. ‘‘And, mean- 
time, your breakfast is growing cold,” 
I added, with a severity not, I trust, 
unwarranted by the circumstances, 

‘*Why, cousin Celia,” said one of 
the children—I am always cousin with 
them—‘‘don’t you know that the 
whippoorwills never sing in the morn- 
ing? You must have been dream- 
ing.” 

Here was an opening for escape. 
I hope it may not be put down to my 
discredit that I am an absolute fool 
if I happen not to be posted in matters 
of country life; and it may be imag- 
ined that I lost not an instant in avail- 
ing myself of a door opened for me in 
a manner so truly Providential. ‘‘ Of 
course, my dear,” I said with recover- 
ed coolness, ‘‘it was a dream, and 
you can instruct your parents in the 
philosophy of a joke. But the birds 
sang very sweetly in my dream, I as- 
sure you. It was not past four 
o'clock, I had to go to the window 
to see the time, and the horizon was 
purpling with the hues of the unrisen 
sun. Upon my word, Phebe, it was 
as good as being wide awake. I never 
heard such harmony and such purity 
of tone. There were no false notes 
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such as one hears too often in the ope- 
ra; and the trills and crescendoes did 
not split your ears.” 

‘*The opera is very well,” said Syl- 
van, who had resumed his duties; 
‘*but it is art at the best; while this 
performance is nature and perfect. 
Compare too the cool and delicious 
air of the morning hour with the hot 
and noisome atmosphere of the stage: 
the one dewy, fresh, and healthful, and 
the other loaded with vapors of death. 
But don’t you, in the city, ever get up 
to enjoy the pleasures of the early 
morning?” 

‘* Never,” I answered energetically. 
‘*T wait for the breakfast bell, which 
I do not always heed, but have my 
maid bring me up my breakfast, 
which I take in bed. If a morning 
out of doors is delightful, so is a 
morning nap. Do you get up with 
the birds?” 

“Oh, he!” cried Phebe; ‘‘he will 
never rest after daylight! He has 
spoiled hundreds of those comfortable 
morning naps for me.” 

“*T get the benefit then of ali these 
matinées, as Celia calls them,” said 
Sylvan; ‘‘and, to be consistent, she 
must admit that to be no slight ad- 
vantage.” 

“T admit it,” I replied, with a 
great show of magnanimity. ‘‘I am 
not sure, if I were younger, and my 
habits of life not formed, and I lived 
in the country instead of enjoying the 
full advantages of civilization which 
the city affords, and were compelled 
carefully to husband the few pleasures 
which such a lonely life afforded, but 
that I might be driven to adopt a 
habit of early rising on purpose to 
hear the birds.” 

I made this long speech with an im- 
pressive gravity which I thought very 
effective, and was somewhat shocked 
that Sylvan received it with a laugh. 
I paused, wondering if I had said any- 
thing silly. 

‘*Hear her wisdom,” cried he. 
“She is twenty-two, and talks of be- 
ing younger, and of having fixed hab- 
its of life!” 
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‘““Do you deny. that I might be 
younger, and that my habits are 
fixed?” 

‘‘Wait till you are married, my 
dear,” said he evasively. 

This reply I regarded as a cowardly 
elusion, and disdained further contro- 
versy. 

The breakfast was not hurried, and 
the object of everybody seemed to be 
to enjoy it. Sylvan and Phebe were 
dear friends, and I had come up from 
New York to stay with them for a 
week—a month, they said; but I had 
an engagement for Saratoga which 
limited my available time. ‘‘ You'll 
be sorry,” said Sylvan maliciously; to 
which kind-hearted Phebe responded 
that she hoped not. 

As well as we were acquainted, I 
had never before visited them. They 
spent a part of every winter in New 
York, and I was always too busy or 
too indolent to undertake an adven- 
ture to the country in the summer. 
To get ready for the watering places, 
and to get rested after them, consumed 
the season. In fact, to be quite can- 
did about the matter, I was afraid of 
the country. Visions of hard beds 
and salt meat and early hours had 
risen before my affrighted soul and 
filled it with terror. I regarded the 
country as a region of physical dis- 
comfort and social—perhaps mental— 
stagnation. I wonder that I ventured 
to come at all. But the residence of 
my friends was at Hyde Park, one of 
the most charming of the many de- 
lightful spots on the Hudson, and I 
had often admired the wondrous beau- 
ty of the landscape as we sailed by on 
the noble river. So I finally yielded 
to their solicitations, and having done 
80, put my fears and scruples in my 
pocket, resolved to enjoy all that was 
possible, in order to please my friends, 
if nothing more. The other visitors 
were Sylvan’s cousin Sylvia, the coun- 
terpart of himself in her love of rural 
life, and Hermine, beautiful and rich, 
with professedly literary tastes, which 
did not prevent her indulging her 
strong propensity for fashionable life. 
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I had arrived in the evening, and, a 
good deal fatigued, and in accordance 
with the habits of the family, had re- 
tired early to bed. My first experi- 
ence in the morning was the delightful 
music of the birds, which had awaken- 
ed me very early, and given to my ex- 
perience a tone of luxury very refined 
and quite delightful. At first, while 
only half awake, I imagined myself in 
fairy land sure enough, such was the 
indescribable melody of the little 
songsters and so romantic my own 
dreamy mood. 

The breakfast offered its own little 
surprises. It was not unseasonabiy 
early, and it was exceptionally good. 
The steak, much to my surprise, was 
better than that we got in the city; 
in fact, I learned that the country 
butcher took a personal pride in his 
meat, and had every incentive to keep 
up his prestige with his customers, 
who were also his neighbors and per- 
sonal friends. The butter and eggs 
and milk and cream were simply deli- 
cious, being absolutely fresh. The 
berries had a flavor new to me; a richk- 
ness of aroma to which I was a stran- 
ger. The surroundings were equally 
pleasing and novel. The dining-room 
was as nearly out of doors as a room 
could be; the windows were numerous 
and open, so that it seemed to embrace 
the surrounding landscape as a part of 
itself. It was almost like a banquet 
in a Grecian grove; for, whichever 
way I looked, I saw green trees, and 
vines, and grass, relieved and enrich- 
ed with blooming flowers. The sum- 
mer sun was shining over all, and the 
leng shadows of the trees gave to the 
picture a deeper and richer tone, In 
the distance, swept grandly along the 
magnificent river; while beyond it 
the mountains rose, solemn and silent, 
hinting at some riddle of ages of 
which they held custody, and which, 
as ever, they refused to explain. 
Higher and further away than the 
others, towered the Catskills, bring- 
ing to mind innumerable legends, and 
notably his who slumbered his long 
sleep, under magic influences, amid 
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their wild recesses, Such was, in 
some sort, the revery into which I fell 
unconsciously, Sylvan noticed my si- 
lence. 

‘* Are you regretting Central Park?” 
said he. 

‘*No,” I replied candidly, ‘‘I regret 
nothing. Parks are excellent as sub- 
stitutes, but only where you are de- 
barred from the enjoyment of natural 
landscape. A park is an apology for 
what you cannot possess, a device to 
mitigate the loss of woods and rocks 
and lakes and grassy fields. Why is 
it that we don’t build our cities among 
the mountains, so that the grand 
parks of nature shall be within easy 
drive?” 

‘*There are difficulties,” said Syl- 
van condescendingly. ‘‘Cities are 
the children of commerce. Time and 
Progress work wonders, however. 
When, ten years ago, a writer in the 
‘*Times” called attention editorially 
to the romantic features of the Adiron- 
dack region, suggesting its appropria- 
tion as a resort and breathing place 
for the citizens of New York, easy of 
access, and abounding in everything 
that we seek in such a place in sum- 
mer—great mountains, limpid lakes, 
and rapid streams—his words fell on 
irresponsive and apparently unappre- 
ciative ears. Since that, however, fhe 
State has taken steps toward that very 
end. And as regards building your 
cities among the mountains, wild as 
the jest may seem, it has a basis of 
possible plausibility. Cities spring 
up in the highways of commerce; and 
for many ages these highways have 
been seas and navigable rivers. Once, 
before ocean navigation was known, 
great cities grew up inland, wherever 
the flow of commerce dictated, as wit- 
ness Babylon, Nineveh, Thebes, and 
numbers of others. Ocean navigation 
revolutionized all that; and now 
steam railways and mines may revolu- 
tionize it again, Governor Gilpin of 
Colorado, in a late and fascinating 
book, after conclusively proving (to 
himself at least) that the precious 
metals of the world lie concentrated 
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‘in mass and in position’ in that ter- 
ritory, goes on to argue that there, 
midway between the oceans, among 
the Rocky mountains, will inevitably 
grow up the world’s greatest city.” 

Sylvan seemed to be informed on 
every subject, and I listened in won- 
der to his ready knowledge. When 
he paused, ‘‘ How is it,” I said, ‘* that 
you know so much? You are not a 
great many years older than I, and 
yet you fairly bristle with information, 
while I don’t even know the home of 
the nightingale.” 

*“*T don’t lie abed till breakfast 
time, nor give my hours to trashy 
novels, nor spend one half my time in 
deciding how to waste the other half,” 
said Sylvan, taking the matter quite 
seriously, and evidently thinking the 
moment auspicious for reproving cer- 
tain of my indefensible habits. 

We left the breakfast table. Syl- 
van went out to give instructions to 
his men, and to see the work of 
the day properly under way. I look- 
ed about the dining-room with curios- 
ity. A charming woodbine had beea 
trained over an east window, admit- 
ting with jealous care the bright sun- 
light, which fell in flecks on the floor, 
shifting and trembling with each mo- 
tion of the leaves. A south door 
opened into a small conservatory, 
where a wealth of flowers bloomed 
placidly, unconscious of their glory 
and the pleasure they bestowed. 
‘*How beautiful your dining-room 
is!” I could not help exclaiming. 
‘*Tt puts the other rooms to shame!” 

Phebe smiled. ‘‘We occupy it a 
good deal, and it is Sylvan’s idea that 
the rooms we use most should be made 
most attractive.” Did you ever know 
a woman who did not like to give her 
husband credit for every happy con- 
trivance xbout the house? 

‘*Well,” said I reflectively, ‘‘I 
don’t know just how it is done, but 
you have succeeded in this case most 
admirably. It is not by rich carpets 
and furniture, for you seem to have 
studied plainness. It must be by the 
exercise of genuine taste.” 
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Phebe blushed a little. Whether 
the compliment was to herself or her 
husband it pleased her equally. 

‘*Let us go into the parlor,”’ she 
said after a moment—I think, because 
nothing else occurred to her to say. 
So we went. This was also a very 
pleasing room. She said Sylvan did 
not like display in the country. He 
liked comfort, and modest and taste- 
ful surroundings. 

‘* And, pray, what do you like?” I 
cried. 

‘** She likes what Sylvan likes,” said 
Hermine mischievously. 

‘*Well,” replied Phebe, ‘‘I might 
do worse.” 

A very cheery carpet covered the 
floor: the groundwork of neutral 
tints, not fatiguing to the eye, but en- 
livened by a few bright figures in har- 
monious colors; furniture made for 
use more than show; a few good pic- 
tures on the walls, at which you look- 
ed with ever recurring pleasure; and 
abundant windows, festooned with 
vines, which tempered without ex- 
cluding the light. We looked out on 
a large lawn, as green and fresh as 
though moistened by English mists, 
and bordered with gigantic trees, 
conspicuous among which, several 
stately willows swung their pendulous 
branches lazily in the breeze, and 
preached repose. A few fruit trees 
intruded their presence on the grounds, 
and did not somehow seem out of 
place. 

An open door from the parlor into a 
small room adjoining revealed Sylvan’s 
books reposing in trim rows on the 
shelves of an elegant old bookcase, 
which he told me afterward had so 
struck his fancy at an auction shop 
that he had bought it. The collection 
was not very large, but it looked 
amazingly literary and scholarly and 
all that. 

‘*T see now where Sylvan gets his 
wisdom. This cozy room is very 
tempting. Do you let him occupy it 
much, Phebe?” 

‘* Of course I do, and wish he would 
occupy it more,” replied Phebe half 
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indignantly. ‘‘It is such a comfort 
on hot days when he comes in tired, 
and takes a few minutes for rest 
among his books.” 

‘** Well,” said I, ‘‘ it is a cheap iux- 
ury, and seems as gratifying to you as 
to him.” 

‘*OFf course it is a cheap luxury,” 
said Sylvan, who had entered unper- 
ceived; ‘‘all real luxuries are cheap. 
Besides, it is a satisfying one, which 
leaves the mind refreshed and calm 
and the temper serene. Can you say 
as much, Celia, for a midnight ball?” 

‘*T am afraid you are a barbarian, 
Sylvan, and cannot appreciate the in- 
stitutions of civilized society,” was 
the only reply I vouchsafed. 

‘*Shall we drive or walk?” said 
Sylvan. ‘‘I assume that you are not 
going to waste an Arcadian day like 
this indoors.” 

‘** Well, walking will be a novelty at 
least; but where-to go? You have no 
Fifth avenue—no Saunter—no Mall.” 

But Sylvia and Hermine chose the 
drive; and for them the horses were 
ordered. They had been here longer, 
and had sounded the depths and 
shoals of rural recreations. 

We sallied forth—Phebe and Sylvan 
and I—toward the Hudson. The 
great river was visible from the house, 
but in glimpses—a ridge of wooded 
rocks interposing and hiding it mainly 
from view. Three minutes’ walk, pass- 
ing other masses of reck, and we reach- 
ed this barrier, through which Nature 
had provided a passage, and another 
minute brought us to the brow of the 
hill and placed us in full view of the 
landscape below. There were no ob- 
stacles here: no impediments to one 
of the finest views I had ever beheld. 
The Hudson flowed majestically past 
about a quarter of a mile away, the 
intervening ground dropping to its 
level with gentle undulations, while 
the mountains beyond and nearest the 
shore rose steep and stern for half the 
length of the landscape, then termi- 
nating in an abrupt headland, past 
which the eye wandered through what 
seemed an opening in the hills, where 
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range after range rose, blue and mel- 
low, the Catskills terminating the pic- 
ture, and the whole being diversified 
with green forests and with country 
houses and villages. The river itself 
was alive with boats. 

We descended the steep hillside 
into the old orchard at its base. The 
ledge of rocks we had passed rose so 
sheer, and its covering of trees was so 
dense, that the sun at this hour was 
completely hidden, and the whole or- 
chard rested in shadow. The deli- 
cious coolness of this spot cannot be 
described. The venerable apple trees, 
as much as we, seemed to rejoice in 
the grateful shade; and no grass ever 
seemed so fresh and cool as that on 
which we trod. I was overpowered 
by the beauty and serenity of the 
scene. 

** Tell me, Sylvan,” I cried, ‘‘ if you 
have brought me to this delightful 
spot to intoxicate my senses and unfit 
me for all other enjoyments than those 
of rural life? Here would I live all 
my days, here build me a bower, and 
dream my life away, conscious of no 
taste which Nature cannot gratify, and 
no sense which she cannot soothe.” 

My auditors clapped their hands and 
cried, ‘‘Bravo!” I was getting on 
pretty well, they thought, for a city 
girl devoted to the fascinations of the 
gay world of fashion. 

‘*How about the balls and races 
and theatres and parades?) How about 
Saratoga and Long Branch, with their 
throngs of beaux and fierce rivalry of 
belles? ” 

‘* Well,” I replied fretfully, ‘‘ don’t 
mention them now. I am having a 
season of joyous dalliance with Na- 
ture; and I don’t like any coarse and 
artificial intrusions to disturb the pure 
joys she offers me.” 

‘*You see the flattering side of the 
picture, Celia. The reverse might dis- 
enchant you; mosquitoes, for instance, 
sometimes pay us a passing call. But 
let us go on to the river.” 

Every step gave a fresh variety to 
the landscape and revealed some new 
beauty. A bluff interposed in our 
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way, which we surmounted, and 
caught a view of a broader landscape 
than we had seen before. Up and 
down the river, new beauties lay re- 
vealed. The Catskill Mountain House 
appeared far away, a white speck on 
the hillside, and scarcely discernible 
through the blue haze. I renewed my 
demonstrations of delight. 

My friends smiled. ‘‘ We are get- 
ting a good deal of sunshine here,” 
said Phebe. ‘‘Let us go on to the 
beach.” 

So we left the bluff and descended 
to the river, crossing the railroad 
track that stretched out its unending 
length, giving no sign of the mighty 
part it plays in the business of society. 
We stood on the shore. The tide was 
in, Sylvan said. The bright waves 
rippled restlessly upon the sandy 
shore, breaking gently on the rocky 
wall that formed their final barrier. 
A little distance from the shore other 
rocks raised their heads into sight, 
marking, according to Sylvan, the re- 
spective limit of deep and shallow 
water. All along the beach, whether 
of rock or sand, rose a fringe of green 
trees, knit together by a mass of inter- 
lacing vines, sometimes quite impene- 
trable, and marking, in the general 
picture, a verdant line of separation 
between the land and water very 
charming to behold. 

We found seats on the rocks, under- 
neath the trees, and fairly abandoned 
ourselves to the influences of the 
scene and hour. I suppose my igno- 
rance of the charms of the country 
rendered me unusually susceptible. 
I could not forbear demonstrations of 
delight, greatly to the gratification of 
my friends. There was breeze enough 
to fill the sails of the sloops and 
schooners passing by, and to carry off 
the smoke of the steamers in level 
lines; and an occasional fisher’s skiff 
shot out from some sheltering cove 
and added its tiny variety to the ac- 
tive scene. 

‘**That,” said Sylvan, pointing to 
the round mountain end opposite us, 
“is the termination of a range of 
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hills that reaches into the Southern 
States. It is known with us as the 
Hamburg range, and passes out of the 
State into New Jersey some forty or 
fifty miles west of New York. The 
abrupt ending which you see opposite 
gives our landscape one of its finest 
features, and reveals to us the ranges 
of hills behind, which are so accom- 
modatingly arranged that the high- 
est are furthest away, thus giving a 
view of all.” 

I think I could have remained there 
all day; but Phebe’s household duties 
were evidently intruding their remem- 
brances into the midst of her enjoy- 
ment, and she began before long to 
give hints to go. ‘*We will come 
again,” said she. ‘‘We can come 
this evening and see the sun set. Oh, 
our sunsets are beautiful! You must 
see them!” 

**Can’t I see a sunset anywhere?” 
said I, laughing. 

** Well, not as fine as ours.” 

“Yes,” said Sylvan, ‘‘ you can see 
a sunset anywhere; and did you ever 
consider what a privilege it is? How 
fortunate too that the chief luxuries 
that Nature furnishes are provided 
free: the landscape, with its forests, 
its seas, its rivers, and mountains; its 
sunsets and sunrises; all the parapher- 
nalia of its storms and variations of 
seasons, But, as Phebe says, all are 
not alike, and all are not like ours. 
There is something in the atmosphere 
of the Catskills that gives its hues a 
glory that I have never seen equalled 
except in the far west. Washington 
Irving noticed this peculiarity, and 
has recorded it: the vapors of these 
mountains, where storms always seem 
being born, seem to have the quality 
of transforming the sunlight into hues 
of wondrous beauty.” 

Returning, we slowly climbed the 
hillside, so covered and concealed by 
the forest as to tone down its more 
rugged features. Sylvan pointed out 
to me the different trees, and noted 
their distinctions: the stately cak 
and scarcely less stately maple, the 
hickory, the chestnut, the rugged and 
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picturesque locust, and the gigantic 
tulip tree, whose head was crowned 
with beautiful flowers, but so far 
away as almost to conceal their beauty 
from recognition. A little stream 
cane out of the hillside and stole with 
a musical ripple quietly through the 
grass to the river. ‘‘Ah!” said I, 
‘*it is like the magic fountain in ‘ Un- 
dine.’” 

We surmounted the hill, and pres- 
ently came in view of the cottage. I 
could not help expressing my admira- 
tion of its rustic beauty. ‘* Why, Syl- 
van,” I cried out, ‘‘ what charm is 
this you have invoked to make the 
cottage more admirable than the pal- 
ace? It is really ravishing: the gen- 
tle eminence on which it stands, the 
great trees, half concealing, half re- 
vealing, and the vines lovingly em- 
bracing the porch and aspiring to the 
roof.” 

“It reminds me of the vine-cover- 
ed cottage in ‘ Villa Eden,’”’ said Phe- 
be. 

And so it did me. 

“*Tf it only well shelters a real fam- 
ily,” said Sylvan. 

‘* What do you mean?” asked Phe- 
be. 

**I mean that the house is but the 
husk, the shell. If it is the sanctuary 
of high principles and pure affections, 
like the vine-covered cottage, it is 
well; if not, the sweet ado-:nments 
of nature are but a mockery. In 
itself, the house is inert, while the 
sentiments of the inmates are vital- 
izing and give to it the character of a 
true home. Do generosity and self- 
control and unselfish love reign and 
prevail, ail the fine qualities of the na- 
ture grow and blossom and bear fruit. 
How delightful to thus idealize the 
home, by associating with it all the com- 
fortable and cheerful qualities of the 
house, as true to and representing the 
happy and contented spirit of the in- 
mates! If the spirit that animates our 
little home is truly noble and good, 
the edifice becomes a temple fit for 
perpetual worship.” 

As Sylvan said this, we entered the 
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gateway. I confess I was a good deal 
impressed with the gravity and 
thoughtfulness with which he preach- 
ed his little sermon. 

The sun was now high in the hea- 
vens, and his rays fell with torrid fer- 
vor. We hailed gratefully the shadow 
of the broad-armed trees which shel- 
tered the lawn, and whose cool shad- 
ows lay composed and tranquil on the 
grass. We sought a little knoll near the 
house, on which stood two noble trees, 
and which was screened from the 
street by a circle of protecting shrubs. 
Close by, the luxuriant woodbine, 
whose leaves glittered in the sunshine 
like the scales of a multiform dragon, 
effectually intercepted the rays which 
struggled to enter the windows of 
the house. Seats were scattered 
about in the shade, and a hammock 
hung suspended between the trecs. 
The robins still flitted from tree to 
tree, but with a relaxed and tired 
motion; and the brisk and cheerful 
song of the morning had given place 
to a plaint full of drowsy languor. 
A gentle breeze, indeed, fluttered the 
susceptible foliage of the locust, and 
turned out the white lining of the sil- 
ver maples, which beautifully contrast- 
ed with the darker hue they had when 
at rest. 

Hermine and Sylvia now joined us, 
loud in the praises they bestowed on 
the somewhat noted Hyde Park road. 
We all found seats but Phebe, who 
disappeared into the house on hospit- 
able deeds intent. 

‘* Well, Hermine, ” said Sylvan, la- 
zily throwing himself on the grass, 
*¢ you do not tire yet of our quiet life. 
The young men of Fifth avenue would 
marvel at the philosophy with which 
you endure the privation of their 
society.” 

Hermine smiled. ‘‘They do not 
know the fascinations which are sub- 
stituted; and how the beauties of 
nature are illuminated and illustrated 
by the genius and culture they have 
drawn hither. Ah! you think I jest. 
Spare your mock thanks, for I do not. 
Say what you will about the pleasures 
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of country life: what would they be 
without the adjuncts which educated 
intellect can give? Who could live 
satisfied with the society of nature 
alone?” 

‘*Thoreau did so, as well as plen- 
ty of others who had exhausted the 
shallow pleasures of society.” 

‘¢Thoreau did so for a while, and 
others have wasted on solitude the 
sour remnants of disappointed lives. 
But for healthy and complete beings, 
solitude, even in Paradise, would 
not suffice; it did not for Adam. 
Physical discomfort alone would shat- 
ter your dream in aday. These fine 
trees would ill repay you for suffering 
the pangs of hunger; and when win- 
ter scatters their leaves, and petrifies 
all nature in a temporary death, his 
icy blasts would freeze all your enthu- 
siasm and send you flying to the city.” 

**But why to the city? The city 
possesses nothing, either to allay hun- 
ger or impart warmth, but what it 
procured from the country. We send 
you both your fuel and your food. 
Why not as well enjoy them here? If 
you will come to us when the win- 
ter visits us with all the severity 
you describe, I will guarantee that 
you shall enjoy a satisfying meal and a 
refreshing slumber, in as genial an at- 
mosphere as Fifth avenue can fur- 
nish.” 

‘* Well, I grant you, as far as these 
things are concerned, they are possible 
in the country, though not usual. 
But the soul starves if the body does 
not: you need society.” 

‘*And we can have it. What did 
you say, but now, about the charms 
of nature being illuminated by genius 
and culture? Was that only sar- 
casm?”’ 

**Not at all: it was the exception 
which proves the rule. You cannot 
depend on society in the country.” 

‘*I do not see why,” rejoined Syl- 
van, ‘‘if your social requirements are 
reasonable. If it is fashion you want 
—the conversation of the ball-room, 
indulged in the snatches of the dance, 
the parade and display, and the rival- 
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ry of a vanity in which mental and 
moral superiority are not elements 
at all—I grant you the city is the 
place for you. Iam glad the country 
does not supply incentives for the cul- 
tivation of such vanity and the dis- 
play of wealth. Let money parade it- 
self in the city, with the pauperism 
for a foil which it at once creates 
and despises.” 

‘* You are severe.” 

“AmI? Ido notthink so. Death 
by starvation is severe; the sufferings 
of the sick mother, without money 
to pay her rent to the rich nabob who 
is her landlord. I admit that a modi- 
fied pauperism would seem to be in- 
separable from any form of society 
yet devised; but everybody knows 
that the abject and degraded and 
vicious type might be nearly if not 
quite annihilated by a humane use 
of that wealth which gives to fashion 
its fascination and its power.” 

‘*T like society,” said Hermine eva- 
sively; ‘‘I like fashion; I like gay- 
ety.” 

**Do you like misery?” 

‘*No; I do not see much of it.” 

**You shun it, and in doing so but 
procrastinate a responsibility you can- 
not ultimately escape. And the most 
remarkable thing is, that those who 
think with you profess generally, in 
some way, the religion of Christ, 
whose teachings were directly oppo- 
site; who forbade the accumulation of 
wealth, and whose system, if it had 
any distinct principle, was to make 
the money of all His devotces contrib- 
ute to the happiness and comfort of 
the whole.” 

‘“*You make Him a Communist!” 
cried Hermine, aghast. 

** Tdo not make him anything,” said 
Sylvan coolly; ‘‘ but if any man ever 
founded a community, that man was 
Jesus of Nazareth. The whole Chris- 
tian world knows this. All the pro- 
perty of the early Christians was in 
common. When the rich young man 
sought immunity from the inexorable 
law, he was commanded to sell all he 
had and give to the poor. This was 
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more than communism, Yet you all 
close your eyes to these facts of Chris- 
tianity, which so fatally interfere with 
your selfish luxuries and pet vices, and 
only profess to revere the name while 
you dishonor the teachings and prac- 
tise formalities which He never heard 
of, to the utter neglect of vital prin- 
ciples.” 

Phebe interrupted the discussion 
with a summons to lunch, much to 
Hermine’s relief, who, as 1 saw, began 
to wince under the invective of her 
host. 

** Another city habit,” said Sylvan, 
who seemed in a rather aggressive 
mood, ‘‘and one which takes but a 
feeble root in the country. The old- 
fashioned three-meal routine, the mid- 
day dinner, supposed to be essential 
to country life, gives place to a mas- 
querade of cold meats and cakes and 
confections and tea, and leaves the 
hearty meal till night, which, in turn, 
prepares the way for late hours for re- 
tiring to bed and rising in the morn- 
ing.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘* what would you?” 

‘“‘T would exercise reason,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘not performing hard physical 
labor, we do not need to eat three 
times a day. Let us break our fast 
after we have had time to get an appe- 
tite by exercise—say about eight 
o’clock; then let us do the real work 
of the day, till it is over, say three or 
four o’clock, giving the stomach ample 
time to do the work of digestion, and 
to rest after its labor, and then eat 
eur dinner in leisure and quiet, en- 
joying it without care, and finishing 
the day with rational enjoyment.” 

‘*Well,” said Phebe, ‘‘ you have 
them so now.” 

‘*Yes, but for yourselves, and for 
me too, if I would allow you, you dis- 
turb the whole system by the intrusion 
of your detestable lunch, thus depriv- 
ing the stomach of all chance what- 
ever for rest and preparation for the 
great work of digesting the dinner. 
Well did Dr. Dixon style the midday 
lunch an abomination.” 

However just Sylvan’s general ideas 
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may have been, this individual lunch 
was an excellent one. A huge dish of 
strawberries graced the centre of the 
table, flanked by the agreeable acces- 
sories of sugar and cream; while the 
bread and butter and cake and tea 
were perfect, and did Phebe’s house- 
wifery great credit. She was in her 
glory, and beamed radiant and happy 
on all. As for Sylvan, he spent the 
time in his library. Just as we were 
finishing, however, he came forth. 
Phebe had a plate of strawberries, 
ripe and sweet, and covered with 
sugar and cream, ready in an instant, 
and temptingly put by his usual seat 
at table. All watched the manceuvre, 
and she invited him in seductive tones 
to eat. Sylvan smiled. ‘‘ Daugliter 
of Eve,” said he, ‘‘you know my 
weakness and take advantage of it. 
But strawberries are comparatively in- 
nocent.” Phebe smiled, but was care- 
ful not to laugh aloud. 

The dining-room was pleasant, but 
the lawn was pleasanter. We went 
again to our old place under the trees, 
provided with books and prepared 
for enjoyment. We were completely 
screened from the sunshine, and in 
the full enjoyment of a fresh southern 
breeze. 

**T have always heard that the Hud- 
son river was hot in the summer and 
cold in the winter. Surely this cannot 
be the case here.” I said this from a 
full sense of the dolce far niente. 

“It is a calumny,” replied Sylvan. 
‘** People go to some town on the Hud- 
son located on the river bank, beneath 
the hills, and as densely populated as 
New York, and wonder that they do 
not enjoy at once all the delightful 
suburban pleasures of an English coun- 
try seat. To live on the Hudson in 
Yonkers or Tarrytown, if you are in 
the heart of the town, is no better 
than to live in New York. West 
street is as much on the Hudson as 
either of these towns, yet it would 
hardly be accepted as a fair criterion 
of a river life. If one wants a city 
life, let him go to New York: he has 
there a genuine metropolis, with its 
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innumerable advantages, and the Hud- 
son and East rivers and the Narrows, 
with the ocean beyond, all at his ser- 
vice. But if he seeks a genuine sub- 
urban life, let him go on the hillsides 
of the Hudson anywhere, and he will 
get it. He may choose the Palisades, 
or the Highlands back of Tarrytown, or 
any of the incipient cities which have 
sprung up along her banks, and he will 
get the breeze, the scenery, the quiet, 
which belong to the country. If he get 
above the Highland range of hills, he 
will experience an atmospheric change 
which will give him a cooler but more 
bracing air, and one drier and con- 
taining a larger portion of ozone. To 
those with whom the saline and damp 
vapors of the seacoast do not agree, 
this change will be most grateful and 
wholesome. Many who cannot live 
in New York at all, enjoy excellent 
health here.” 

Sylvan paused, seeming to consider 
his argument complete. To my inex- 
perienced ears it seemed so too. 

‘* The best logic for invalids I have 
heard,” said Hermine. ‘‘But I am 
well.” 

‘“* And prefer the city,” said Sylvan. 

“On the whole, yes. But if you 
will insure me perpetual summer, with 
good company, at Hyde Park, I will 
abandon my cause and join yours.” 

Sylvan smiled. ‘* You must take 
the goods the gods send,” said he. 

The afternoon wore away in light 
conversation, and the dinner-bell took 
us by surprise. Those of us who had 
taken lunch looked conscious, and 
were fain to confess that if we could 
follow Sylvan’s theory, our appetites 
would be better prepared for the 
great meal of the day; for ‘* the din- 
ner,” says Emerson, ‘‘is the capital 
thing.” 

Passing lightly over this event, so 
important in itself, we found the hour 
approaching when, by common con- 
sent, our thoughts instinctively turned 
toward the river, and the sunset that 
was presently to glorify the Cat- 
skills, 

Eluding the clouds of dust raised by 
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the carriages which for some time 
had been passing by, enjoying their 
drives in superb weather on the splen- 
did highway, we crossed the street, 
and struck for the brow of the rocky 
hill. The sun hung over the moun- 
tains about an hour high, and it was 
unanimously voted to witness his final 
disappearance from the beach. Pro- 
ceeding thither, we found our seats of 
the morning under the trees, and de- 
voted ourselves to laziness and curios- 
ity, idealized by beautiful scenes and 
poetic fancies. 

Tier upon tier of mountain lay in 
azure peacefulness on the west; and 
above the last range—the Catskills— 
lay a long bank of clouds, scarcely 
to be distinguished from it. You 
would almost have sworn it was but 
another stretch of hills, capping the 
Catskills; so motionless was it, and 
so deftly was its color blent with the 
haze that softened the latter. As 
the sun slowly moved down toward 
the horizon, the shape and color of 
this cloud changed, breaking into ir- 
regular masses of gold and colors that 
reminded one of the kaleidoscope. 
The reflection on the river, too, was 
strangely beautiful, extending toward 
us in a column of brilliancy almost too 
intense for our gaze. Presently the 
sun touched the cap of the mountains; 
the clouds shone all about it, in 
streaks and masses, every instant vary- 
ing in shape and color, as it gradually 
sank behind the hills, till presently we 
saw the last remnant of its disk disap- 
pear, when the color again changed as 
by magic, and slowly faded away in a 
gentle and all-pervading rosy glow 
that bathed the entire western heavens 
in glory, and seemed to leave us a 
benediction for the morrow’s dawn. 

During the process of this sunset, 
there was little conversation, but 
many ejaculations of delight. With 
our pleasure was mingled a solemnity 
suited to the hour and the presence 
of such sublime features of the land- 
scape. Quictly we retraced our steps, 
and soon stood again under the shadow 
of the cottage. 
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The day was drawing near its close. 
‘‘ Always a solemn thing,” said Syl- 
van; ‘‘a reminder that we have spent 
another installment of our priceless 
heritage, and an incentive to remem- 
ber what it has brought, and whether 
it has been well improved.” 

‘*Another step toward eternity,” 
said Hermine sententiously. 

‘*But what is eternity?” said Syl- 
van; ‘‘whocan answer? I stand here 
on a point in the expanse of time, ever 
shifting, and with nothing to guide 
me but consciousness and memory. 
Neither of these teaches of eternity: 
that is but a name invented and taught, 
representing something unknown and 
only guessed at, like the last letters of 
the alphabet in algebra. Why does 
morality deal so much more with 
eternity than with time? Because it 
is held in charge of a class educated to 
instruct us in ethics, and who can 
have full scope in a future state for 
the play of imagination. Men are 
gradually learning that the present is 
a hundred times more important than 
the future, because we deal directly 
with the one which is a palpable en- 
tity, while the future is an uncertainty, 
taking different shapes in different 
fancies, and sure to be full of disap- 
pointments, if, indeed, it exists to the 
many. If I do right in the present, I 
shall secure the greatest happiness for 
myself and friends, and be prepared 
for anything the future can bring. 
Reflect a moment,” said he, standing 
erect and speaking with an inspiring 
enthusiasm. ‘‘If I respect and obey 
the precepts of Jesus, the wisest of 
teachers, in good faith and humility 
of spirit, can any system of theology 
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do anything other than grant me a 
crown of glory in any possible fu- 
ture? Let us live unselfishly and 
beneficently in this life, and not waste 
our time in evil doing, trusting to a 
grant of forgiveness for some sectarian 
dogma which proves as unsubstan- 
tial as yonder illusive clouds which, 
but a few moments ago, we saw vanish 
into nothingness? ” 

‘*But may we not enjoy ourselves 
in this life?” said I, a good deal awe- 
struck. 

‘*Indeed, yes,” he replied; ‘‘ but 
enjoy yourself in a way that does not 
need you to ask forgiveness of God or 
priest; in a way that increases the 
happiness of all about you. And to 
prove my belief, I propose that you 
ladies shall close the enjoyments of 
the day with music; the birds will re- 
pay you in the morning.” 

Just then the melancholy note of the 
whippoorwill was heard among the 
trees. He looked mischievously at 
me. ‘*That is the whippoorwill, 
Celia,” he said. ‘‘ You will know it 
when you hear it again, which will 
not be in the morning.” 

Our songs, if not equalling the mu- 
sic of the birds, gave pleasure and 
tranquillized our spirits. The sur- 
rounding silence, so different from the 
roar of the city, was impressive; and 
when we sought our beds almost the 
only sound that broke on the ear was 
the voice of whippoorwill. Listening 
to that, and endeavoring in vain to re- 
call all the pleasant incidents of the 
day, I fell asleep, and thus closed my 
first day in a country home on the 
Hudson. 

James Mannina WINCHELL. 
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y VEN no longer than forty years 
ago a large majority of the 
residents of country towns and neigh- 
borhoods were firm believers in ghosts, 
and one who asserted his belief that 
the spirits of the dead did not some- 
times make midnight excursions 
through graveyards and along lonely 
highways was looked upon as little 
better than an infidel. Intellectual 
advancement has almost overpowered 
superstition, yet if a vote could be 
taken to-day, it is quite likely that 
fully one-third of the adult popula- 
tion of the United States would be 
found believers in dreams, to say 
nothing of signs. Almost every hour 
in the day one may hear the subject 
of dreams mentioned, and the daily 
newspaper very often records what 
came of ‘‘A Strange Dream.” The 
belief in dreams, good or bad, is but 
a relic of the days of witchcraft, al- 
though entertained and supported by 
men and women of such high social 
standing that the superstition no- 
where receives the contempt it de- 
serves. 

What is a dream? A philosopher 
will reply that a dream is the work- 
ings of the mind; and yet he will also 
say that dreams come with sleep, and 
that in sleep the muscles rest, the 
mind is lost, and the senses depart for 
awhile. 

When sleep comes we lose con- 
sciousness; we are as the dead; and 
yct we live; the mind is working; and 
on awakening we remember what we 
dreamed. The live, present mind 
picks up and recalls to memory what 
the second or dead mind thought of 
during the trance or sleep. 

What causes us to dream? Physi- 
cians will answer a too hearty meal, 
over-loading the stomach, position, or 
strangeness of location. A believer 
in dreams will answer that dreams 
come from some spirit, to warn him 


of good luck orill luck. In past ages 
kings and queens were ruled by 
dreams, and dream interpreters were 
in great demand. We laugh at the 
idea, and yet in this the nineteenth 
century every book-store has its 
stock of dream-books, and lottery 
tickets are purchased and real estate 
sold on the strength of dreams. Men 
enjoying reputations as keen business 
men have been known to purchase 
largely or sparingly of goods, as dic- 
tated by dreams; women of sound 
mind have kept their children from 
school because they dreamed of fire; 
and out of one hundred young la- 
dies who may pass the night in a 
strange room, ninety of them will put 
their shoe under the piliow, or ‘‘ name 
the bed-post,” in order that their 
dreams may bring good luck. 

It would destroy many a pleasant 
romance and belittle many a thrilling 
story of imagination if readers were 
convinced that angels do not whisper 
to sleeping babes and bring the smile 
which delights the mother’s heart, and 
that the spirits of kind friends do not 
warn the living (as they sleep) of dan- 
ger close at hand or of ill luck to 
come. The delusions (if they are de- 
lusions) are wide-spread, popular, and 
nothing but time and a higher intel- 
lectual standard will destroy them. 

Having suffered a serious injury not 
long ago, and being in a city of stran- 
gers, the writer was sent to a public 
hospital for treatment. One day, 
after the pain of the wound had been 
greatly reduced, and comfortable rest 
could be obtained, he fell asleep. It 
was a very quiet afternoon; the ward 
was still, and the sleep was heavy. 
A dream came. I dreamed that I 
stood on the bank of a river and saw 
and heard the swift waters breaking 
over rocks with a great noise. Great 
trees, rails, and logs were carried 
down, ard I saw some of them ground 
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to splinters on the jagged rocks, 
Leaning over the bank to get a better 
view, I lost my hold and fell—no, 
awoke. A fellow patient in the ward 
was reading aloud to a friend, who 
was worse off than either of us. 
There was no other noise, and, conclud- 
ing that his tones had shaped the 
current of my dream, I determined to 
make some experiments. At the oth- 
er end of the ward was a patient who 
had received a knife-wound.. Limp- 
ing over to him, I found him snoring 
away in a sound sleep. Sitting near 
his head, and speaking in a low but 
distinct voice, I repeated a part of 
Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,” commencing: 
Once upon a midnight dreary. 

, I had repeated only three lines 
fwhen the sleeper ceased to snore. At 
the fifth line he moved a little. At 
the tenth I saw perspiration on his 
forehead, and he was nervous. As I 
finished the fifteenth he awoke with a 
shout. He had had a horrible dream. 
He dreamed that he was struggling in 
the water, swimming to reach a boat, 
which kept dancing on ahead of him, 
always just out of reach. He was at 
length exhausted, and as he found 
himself sinking he uttered a cry and 
awoke. Had my tones caused him to 
dream of water, as the tones of the 
other man had caused me to dream? 
Hardly prepared to admit or believe, 
I proceeded to another cot, occupied 
by a patient who had been ill of bil- 
ious fever, but who was now convales- 
cent, and whose mind was clear. He 
was sleeping very quietly and evenly, 
as I told by timing his respirations. 

In tones no louder than before, and 
standing within six feet of his head, I 
repeated the celebrated war specch of 
Patrick Henry, as I learned it when a 
schoolboy. After I had uttered fifteen 
or twenty words the sleeper moved 
his head; ten words more, and his 
breathing was very irregular; I had 
not spoken above two minutes when 
he gave a sudden start and awoke; 
and it was half a minute before he 
could be convinced that his dream 
was not real. He had dreamed of be- 
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ing out on a rapid, muddy river in a 
skiff, and of losing his oars and being 
carried over adam. Te finish with 
this experiment or theory, I may state 
that out of twenty-one persons tested 
at one time or another, I have found 
that nineteen of them dreamed of wa- 
ter when one stood near them and 
held conversation or repeated verse or 
prose. It made no difference whether 
they rested upon the back or side, 
whether the head was low or high, or 
whether the bed was strange or famil- 
iar. In three instances the sleepers 
were enjoying other dreams when I 
commenced speaking, and these were 
put to flight, and dreams of water 
substituted. In each case also the 
dreams were of troubled waters and 
perilous adventures. It cannot be 
claimed that there was any influence 
in peculiarity of voice, for no less 
than six of us were engaged in the 
experiments; nor can it be argued that 
the minds of our victims were rendered 
nervous and susceptible by bodily sick- 
ness, for in twelve cases we tested 
people who were in perfect health. I 
have made repeated tests outside of 
the hospital; and while they’were not 
perfectly satisfactory as a whole, they 
were still so successful as to convince 
any candid mind that the sound of a 
human voice, and perhaps the barking 
of a dog, or the neighing of a horse, 
will cause most sleepers to dream of 
adventure by water. 

Within a day or two after our first 
experiment I fell asleep in the fore- 
noon, and according to previous agrec- 
ment, the men made another trial. 
An accordeon was brought in and one 
of them played softly for three or four 
minutes, and then struck out with a 
lively tune. I was not awakened, but 
there was a movement of the head, a 
hand was lifted, and it was not until 
the music ceased that my respiration 
became regular again. I dreamed of 
standing near a church in my native 
village, a spot which I had neither 
seen nor dreamed of for fifteen years. 
The church building and its surround- 
ings appeared the same as when I last 
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beheld them. I saw many people go- 
ing into church, and recognized scores 
of them, seeing among the rest a doz- 
en or more who had been dead for sev- 
eral years, It was summer, and as I 
stood there sounds of low, sad singing 
and soft music floated out. When I 
awoke there were tears in my eyes, 
and it was only by a strong effort that 
I could shake off the feeling of sadness 
which the dream had left behind. 
Nearly every believer in dreams be- 
lieves that to dream of seeing dead 
friends walking about in every-day 
garb is a sure warning that death will 
invade the family, or that some 
accident is to happen, and yet it 
was natural enough that the sounds 
of music made me dream of mu- 
sic, and called up tender memo- 
ries, Continued experiments went to 
show that the minds of half a doz- 
en others were just as susceptible. 
We tried the accordeon while the 
ward-master slept, playing soft and 
low again, and he awoke with tears in 
his eyes. His parents had long been 
dead, and he dreamed of seeing both, 
and of his mother singing a plaintive 
old ballad. Singing had the same ef- 
fect as the notes of the accordeon on 
three patients, but another was total- 
ly insensible to both, though tried 
several times. Out of twelve cases 
experimented on, seven dreamed of 
dead friends; two of being in a bound- 
less field, in the darkness, and hear- 
ing music; one did not dream at ail, 
and two dreamed of riding in funeral 
processions, 

I have since experimented on six 
persons, and four dreamed of dead 
people, one could not remember his 
dream, and the other awoke at the 
first sound of music. I am therefore 
confident that singing, music, the 
sighing of the wind, and other natural 
sounds, if not too harsh, wiil in most 
cases cause those dreams which so 
worry the minds of certain sleepers 
after waking. 

Having once read that dreams are 
but flashes across the brain, I was 
anxious to confirm or disprove the the- 
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ory. Taking the patient whose mind 
had not been affected by the music, 
we gave him no hint and made no 
move until he slept. Then, while one 
watched him and another the clock, a 
third loudly slammed the blind of a 
window about ten fect away. The ef- 
fect was almost instantaneous. The 
man sprang up at the sound, looked 
around in alarm, and then exclaimed: 

‘Thank God that it was only a 
dream!” 

He had dreamed of being on a 
crowded street in front of a building 
which the crowd declared unsafe, but 
still lingered near it. The dreamer 
tried to elbow his way along, but the 
people jeered and laughed at him and 
held him there. He begged and en- 
treated, coaxed and threatened, but 
they held him there, and the building 
finally toppled over on him, the shock 
breaking his dream. It seemed cer- 
tain to us that he had dreamed the en- 
tire dream in a second, while the time 
seemed a long half hour to him; but 
to place the question beyond dispute 
we indulged in seven or eight similar 
experiments, Sometimes we let a 
weight fall to the floor, or struck a 
chair with a stick, and again we slam- 
med the blind or a door, seeking to 
produce such sounds as are heard 
about a house at night. In every in- 
stance, whether the sleepers were ail- 
ing or well, they dreamed ef having 
some startling adventure, and awoke 
with a start; and no dream lasted over 
a minute. One sleeper was run over 
by a horse; another feH from a cliff; 
another was crushed by machinery; 
and each dream seemed so real that 
the man sometimes felt of his limbs to 
be certain that they were not broken. 

I was lying on my side one evening 
not long ago, on a lounge facing the 
clock. There was no one else in the 
room, and no noise outside to disturb 
me. I saw that it was eight o’clock, 
and was then overcome by sleep. I 
dreamed of walking along a country 
highway. I passed several farm-houses, 
rested for some time at the foot of a 
hill, held a long conversation with a 
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farmer, and then walked past three 
mile posts, Coming to an inn, and it 
being near night, I went in to engage 
lodgings. There was an ugly-looking 
man in the bar-room, and as I entered 
he called out: 

“*T say! did you kill him?” 

I got up to go out, and he followed 
and struck me on the head, which 
caused me to awake. I had slept just 
three minutes, and the sound which 
aroused me was the rumble of an om- 
nibus going by. I verily believe that 
my dream, while it seemed to cover a 
period of three or four hours, did not 
really occupy more time than taken by 
the omnibus to drive past—perhaps 
thirty or forty seconds. Many persons 
have been distressed in mind because 
dreaming of a bad accident, when the 
dream is simply the result of some 
harsh or disagreeable sound being con- 
veyed to the ears of the sleeper. 

More than one romancer has had his 
hero or heroine waken from sleep just 
in time to escape assassination, being 
warned in their dreams that the 
‘* heavy villain” of the story was steal- 
ing upon them, It is also generally 
believed by believers in dreams that 
presentiments of danger are whispered 
to sleepers who have friends on the 
other side of the mystic river. To 
test this theory I stole upon a sleeping 
patient, armed with a knife, and look- 
ing as fierce as anybody’s ‘‘ heavy 
villain” could be made to look, I 
skulked up to him, flourished the 
knife around his head and before his 
closed eyes until my arm ached, and 
neither was his sleep broken nor did 
he have a dream. The same experi- 
ment was tried with half a dozen oth- 
ers, and yet not one sleeper was influ- 
enced in the least. 

That position has much to do with 
inducing bad dreams is admitted. One 
of the cases experimented on was that 
of a well man, who was a very sound 
sleeper. One could lift his arms, raise 
a foot, place a weight on his breast, 
and even turn him partly over as he 
slept, and he would not be aroused. 
It was scldom that he dreamed, but 
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we found two or three ways to make 
him. When we lifted his arms up over 
his head he had bad dreams, generally 
of suffering personal injury. The 
same result was produced by placing a 
weight on his feet, or by taking the 
pillow from under his head, or by 
making any great change in the posi- 
tion assumed when sleep came. In 
any case where we could raise the 
arms we could bring bad dreams. 
Probably two sleepers out of five, es- 
pecially during warm weather, sleep 
with their arms raised above the head, 
and this accounts for many of the 
dream stories, 

I believe it is a popular error to sup- 
pose that the sleeper who rests on his 
back will have bad dreams, Out of 
eighteen patients in my ward at the 
hospital, all well enough to assume 
any position, six rested on their backs 
to sleep, and their dreams were as 
cheerful as the dreams of those resting 
otherwise. Indeed, I can name two 
children who, if not permitted to lie 
on their backs while sleeping, will at 
once be aroused by bad dreams. In 
preparing for sleep one assumes the 
most comfortable position possible; 
and while that position may be the 
right side for some, the left side for 
others, there are yet others who will 
rest on their backs. 

Perhaps every reader holds the idea 
that dreams are induced by the events 
of the day, but the supposition is not 
altogether correct. If one has met 
with a loss, heard exciting news, or 
met with an adventure during the 
day, he may dream of it at night, but 
it does not follow as a rule. Select- 
ing six of the patients, without hint- 
ing my real object to them, I gave 
them each a charge. One was to re- 
ceive a reward for guessing a conun- 
drum; another was to come to me for 
money at acertain hour and moment 
next day; another was to remember to 
tell a nurse something at a particular 
moment; and each charge was some- 
thing to excite the mind and keep the 
patient fearful that he would neglect 
hiserrand. And yet not one of the six 
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persons dreamed of what I had said 
to him. I have experimented with 
children and old people, and in most 
instances the rule, or the theory, has 
failed to work. 

Where one hears of a case of som- 
nambulism or sleep-walking, he gen- 
erally hears that the person had some- 
thing weighty or special on his or her 
mind before going to sleep. Persons 
will walk in their sleep when the mind 
has been serene and untroubled for 
days and weeks, being directed by 
their dreams just as people awake are 
directed by reason. One of the hos- 
pital patients was selected to experi- 
ment on, and as he was about to step 
out on the verandah for a quict smoke 
at sundown the doctor handed him a 
diamond ring, wrapped up in paper, 
and asked him to take it toa jeweller’s 
on the morrow and have it cleaned. 
The man was charged to keep it safely, 
as the ring was valuable in more 
senses than one; and he was talked to 
until his evening siesta was robbed of 
its pleasures by the fear that he would 
in some way lose the ring. When he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe the 
ring was taken from his pocket, and 
he believed that it had dropped and 
rolled into the yard. Lanterns were 
brought out, an excitement raised, and 
of course the ring could not be found. 
The man was charged to rise at early 
dawn and renew the search; and to 
worry his mind still more it was hint- 
ed that he would be arrested if he 
could not find the jewel. His mind 
could not have been more burdened, 
and no greater inducement could have 
been held out for him to rise in the 
night and at least walk across the 
room. Yet as soon as he fell asleep 
he began to snore ‘‘ like a trooper,” 
and he slept soundly until long after 
daylight, and had no bad dreams. He 
was greatly worried over the loss of 
the ring as soon as he opened his eyes, 
and when told that it had been found 
his relief of mind was correspondingly 
great. 

Not long ago, and for the first time 
in my life, I walked in my sleep. I 
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was away from home at the house of a 
friend, and had no care on my mind, 
Nothing was said during the evening 
about dreams, nor did we relate ad- 
ventures or tell stories. Being weary, 
I retired at an early hour, and was 
asleep soon after touching the bed. 
My friend had some writing to do, and 
sat up after all the rest had retired. 
About eleven o’clock I came down 
stairs into the room where he sat, be- 
ing completely dressed and having no 
light. He looked up, and was about 
to make an inquiry, when my fixed 
stare arrested his attention. I was 
not acquainted with the house, having 
never entered it until that evening; 
but I passed through two rooms in the 
dark, avoiding all obstacles, and un- 
locked and passed out of the back door. 
Securing a lantern, he followed me as 
soon as possible, and walked close be- 
hind me to the barn. I opened the 
barn door, passed by three horses, and 
reached my own. I looked into the 
manger, as if to see if the animal had 
been fed,and then, apparently satisfied, 
I retraced my steps to the house. 
Other members of the family had been 
aroused by this time, so that there 
were other witnesses. As soon as in- 
side the door I locked it, then pulled 
at the knob to make sure, and then 
found my way to my room, threw off 
my clothing, and got into bed, to 
know nothing of the affair until morn- 
ing. I could hardly credit their as- 
sertions; for had I attempted to dress 
and visit the barn before going to 
sleep, I should certainly have failed to 
even get out of the house without 
arousing some one. I had not the 
faintest recollection of my walk; but 
there were four good, honest people 
who saw me make it. I had not wor- 
ried upon going to bed for fear that 
my horse had not been fed—indeed, 
had not given him a thought. 

But to go back to the hospital and 
our experiments. One of the nurses, 
after catching a few minutes’ sleep 
one afternoon, said that he had dream- 
ed of seeing a building on fire. The 
popular belief among superstitious 
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people is that to dream of fire means 
swift news and bad news. A dozen 
of us had been moving around while 
the man slept, and we compared notes 
to see what noises had been made to 
cause the dream. A patient, in clear- 
ing his spoon of rice, had rapped it 
half a dozen times on the side of a 
bowl, making a noise something like a 
fire-bell. Settling upon this as the 
cause of the dream, we experimented 
upon eight or nine sleepers. In three 
cases I tapped on the stove-pipe with my 
knife, and caused dreams of fire. The 
same dreams were caused in two other 
cases by one rapping on the window- 
pane. One of the five dreamed of 
standing in front of a fire-place, one 
of climbing up a ladder to help put 
out a fire on a roof, and the other 
three dreamed of seeing houses on fire. 
These five were residents of cities, 
where the quick, ringing tones of fire- 
bells are often heard. The others 
were residents of small towns or of 
the country, seldom hearing the 
sound. One dreamed of flying along 
with great swiftness; another of rid- 
ing at great speed; another of: see- 
ing people running; and the fourth 
could remember nothing of his dream 
except that large red birds were flying 
over his head. The conclusion, then, 
is that the rattling of a window-pane, 
the clatter of a broken blind-slat, or 
any one of half a dozen every-night 
noises, may cause the sleeper to dream 
of fire. Not two weeks since a neigh- 
bor of mine, returning home at a late 
hour of night, rapped on the door sev- 
eral times before he could waken his 
wife, who is a sound sleeper. His 
raps aroused her after a moment, but 
they caused her to dream of fire, and 
to scream out as she awoke. 

Almost every dreamer has at one 
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time or another dreamed of being 
stabbed; of Indians; that some one 
was in the room; of some one bend- 
ing over him; and he has awakened to 
find himself trembling with excite- 
ment and his heart palpitating with 
fear. Position while sleeping, or late 
suppers, probably have a good deal to 
do with bringing about such dreams; 
but in the course of our experiments 
we found other causes. In two cases, 
by softly and slowly opening a door 
near the sleeper we made him dream 
of adventure. By seizing the corner 
of his bed-quilt and slowly dragging 
it off the bed we caused a man to 
dream that burglars were seeking to 
pry up a window in his boarding- 
house. By placing a hand on the 
sleeper, as might be done by one occu- 
pying the bed with him—as in case of 
man and wife—we made him dream 
that a huge negro stood in the door 
and glared at him and held up a knife 
to view. 

However, it is not at all probable 
that the narration of any of my exper- 
iments will have the effect to make a 
single believer in dreams less faithful 
to his belief; and as for those who 
did not believe before, they may se- 
cure but poor argument in what I 
have written. There are dreams so 
pleasant that we would give much 
to dream them over again, and dreams 
so horrible that we start out of them, 
and thank God that they were only 
dreams. The belief that good or bad 
dreams are to affect the fortunes of 
the dreamer is pleasant to hold in 
many instances, and seldom works 
any great harm; so that we may 
call it superstition unworthy of this 
age of progress and civilization, and 
still not condemn it too harshly. 

C. B. Lewis. 
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I. 

E are sitting on the piazza of 
the Ditworths’ ‘‘ cottage” at 
Newport. It is the summer of 1873, 
or rather the beginning of autumn, for 
it is just turned September. We are 
six in number: Mrs. Ditworth, her son 
Tenicke, Colonel Chadwick, my mo- 
ther, and her two daughters, Rachel 
and Letitia, It is in the morning, just 
after breakfast, and we are sitting 
dawdling, digesting our breakfast, 
and yesterday’s news dribbled out to 
us by the Colonel and Tenicke; for, as 
is the custom in households with mas- 
culine members, the men of the party 
have at once appropriated the news- 

papers. 

I am listening vaguely to Tenicke’s 
voice running along in a jerky account 
of some races somewhere in which I 
haven’t the faintest interest, and catch- 
ing Colonel Chadwick’s exclamations 
of ‘By Jove,” and ‘‘ What a set of 
fools now,” and ‘‘I knew the mare 
would win!” And I am thinking 
vaguely that it must be nearly time 
to drive to the beach, when Letitia 
breaks in, saying in one of her rap- 
turous tones, ** What a handsome fel- 
low!” Letitia is always breaking into 
little fervors of feeling or imitations 
of feeling over somebody, always pick- 
ing out charms unseen by other eyes; 
so I am not interested or moved by 
this exclamation. But the gentlemen 
of our party are not so stolid as I am. 
Letitia isn’t their sister, and what she 
thinks of one of their sex is by no 
means an uninteresting matter to 
them. Tenicke stops his jerky read- 
ing and throws up his chin in that 
near-sighted way of his, and Colonel 
Chadwick wheels entirely about to fol- 
low the direction of Letitia’s dark 
eyes; but both he and Tenicke fail to 
perceive the object of Letty’s admi- 
ration, I laugh silently behind my 
fan, for I know the bent of my sister’s 
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mind, I know that she makes great 
pretensions toward being democratic 
in her tastes, and that she delights to 
astonish her fine friends by breaking 
out into what she calls honest admira- 
tion for a coal heaver or some grimy 
giant of that ilk; and so, while Tenicke 
and Colonel Chadwick are entirely 
adrift and perceive no earthly object 
whereupon to waste that enthusiastic 
exclamation, I am perfectly aware that 
the great hulking fellow who has just 
disappeared up the carriage drive at 
our right—in short, our ice mau—is the 
object of Miss Letty’s present ap- 
proval. ‘ Blest if I can see anybody,” 
says Tenicke’after a moment. 

‘*Must have been a hero of your 
dreams, an hallucination,” says the 
Colonel, laughing feebly. 

‘* Hush, here he comes again ;” and 
Miss Letty nods her beautifully got up 
head tothe right. ‘‘ Oh, that fellah!” 
and Tenicke looks relieved. ‘‘ Yes, 
very good-looking, put together well. 
Looks as if he’d pull a good oar if he 
knew how.” 

Chadwick yawns and says nothing. 
This ‘‘fellah ” is out of the pale of his 
masculine jealousy, for Colonel Chad- 
wick is put together well, and knows 
how to pull a good oar, and is some- 
thing else besides—a great deal else, he 
thinks. And soit happens that Letty’s 
little remark falls flat and the races 
start up again. But we are not to be 
rid of Letty’s ice man quite so easily. 
Presently there he is again, and, as if 
our talk had mesmerized him, his face 
is turned fully toward us with a look 
of curiosity in his gaze, which Letty 
at once translates into a look of ad- 
miration for herself. Then a sud- 
den second thought assails her, and 
with that innocent air of hers, as if 
she had entirely forgotten her first ex- 
clamation of admiration, says, ‘‘ How 
like he is to you, Mr. Ditworth—how 
very like!” Then immediately she re- 
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collects, and calls up with that surpris- 
ing will power one of those small 
blushes, and a pretty little air of con- 
fusion. 

Tenicke smiles broadly, not dis- 
pleased, and says, ‘‘ Thanks, Miss Let- 
ty.” Whereat I laugh, a discordant dis- 
agreeable laugh, I am perfectly well 
aware, for nothing sets my teeth on 
edge like these little minauderies of 
Letty’s, and Tenicke’s pleased accept- 
ance of them. Letty flings herself at 
his head, as she flings herself at every 
man’s head ; and he likes it, as they all 
like it, At my laugh he turns quickly 
and flushes, Then with a half smile, 
‘*You don’t agree with your sister, 
Miss Rachel?” 

‘*T—what about, Mr. Ditworth?” 
I make answer with malicious assumed 
oblivion. He knows it is assumed, 
and he flushes still deeper. 

‘*Now, Ray, that is so like you—to 
pretend not to know of what we were 
speaking, to pretend that you didn’t 
see the most striking resemblance be- 
tween Mr, Ditworth and the—the ice 
man who just passed.” 

I do not reply to the first part of this 
speech, but I stoutly maintain that I 
s..w no possible resemblance to Mr. 
Ditworth in the handsome fellow of 
Letty’s sudden admiration. But all the 
time I am going flatly against the 
truth; for even before Letty had 
spoken I had been struck with the cu- 
riously close resemblance, not merely 
of form but of feature, and something 
too of expression. But to feed Ten- 
icke’s vanity, to let him think for a 
moment that I was following in Letty’s 
shameless wake! Never. I would per- 
jure myself fifty times over before I 
would hazard the slightest suspicion 
of that. In the mean time Colonel 
Chadwick : 

“Not such a bad-looking fellow 
really,. but what a dog’s life to lead.” 

‘*A happy dog, I dare say,” returns 
Tenicke. 

The Colonel shrugs his shoulders 
and quotes ‘‘ If ignorance is bliss.” 

‘I don’t see why you need take it 
for granted that only the idlers have 
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any use for brains,” I say satirically. 
‘*On the contrary, as far as my knowl- 
edge of history goes, the great men, 
the brainy people, always come up 
from the workers.” And I quote free- 
ly, as faras my memory will allow me, 
the great names that have shone on 
the world unaided by birth and for- 
tune. Tenicke smiles again, one of 
those easy exasperating smiles of his, 
and sitting back lazily in his chair he 
says: 

“IT take nothing for granted, Miss 
Rachel, and I dare say this son of the 
soil, to put it sentimentally, may be 
carrying a volume of Homer in his 
pocket while he carries his icy bur- 
dens; or perhaps he may be studying 
some of the sciences in his leisure mo- 
ments, for I suppose he does have 
leisure moments. Perhaps he is a 
great geologist or a second Tyndall 
in embryo; and regarding those blocks 
of ice, he may be studying new forms 
of water.” 

I am in an inward flame, but out- 
wardly I am as icy as the subject un- 
der discussion, and I manage to hum 
in an absent way a bar of a Strauss 
waltz to show Mr. Ditworth that his 
impertinent familiarity in chaffing me 
is unheeded. 

And just here Letty says sweetly, 
‘‘Oh no, not Homer, Mr. Ditworth, 
but very likely one of Bret Harte’s 
books.” 

Mr. Ditworth rouses himself. ‘‘ Miss 
Letty, don’t you know that it is an es- 
tablished fact that Bret Harte is only 
appreciated by the people of culture 
or with the cultivated instincts, never 
by the class he writes about, unless it 
may be the John Oakhursts? ” 

‘* But this is a possible Tyndall, you 
admit, Mr. Ditworth, and consequently 
he may have the instincts of culture 
and be able to appreciate your Bret 
Harte,” I suddenly say, forgetting 
for the moment my role of indiffer- 
ence and abstraction. 

““Oh, yes; I will concede to the 
possible Tyndall, Miss Rachel,” with a 
low laugh and a quick glance shot at 
me, And here again down the car- 
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riage drive he passes, this possible 
Tyndall, this bone of our contention. 
As I catch a full view of his face and 
see the straight brows, the square 
chin, and above all the level look of 
the eyes that seem to look into mine, 
I have a sudden odd sensation that 
something queer is going to happen, 
not then and there, but somewhere 
and some when, not far distant. 

Tenicke, who had also been observ- 
ing the man, suddenly drops into seri- 
ousness. ‘‘I dare say that fellow en- 
joys himself better than I do. He 
gets good wages, lives simply and 
heartily—no chance of his being bored, 
no chance of his making any great 
mistakes, no great risks possible to 
him. I’m not sure but I'd change 
places with him if I could.” 

**Oh, now, Mr. Ditworth, you know 
you wouldn’t!” bursts forth Letty. 

** Well, no, [don’t suppose I would ; 
but I stick to it a man might do 
worse. I’m not sure but Miss Rachel 
thinks we are all doing worse, such 
feliows as Chadwick and I, dawdling 
round here.” 

**T think nothing of the kind, for I 
have no thought upon the matter,” I 
reply lazily. 

**Tt is eleven o’clock, and if we are 
going to the beach it is high time,” 
remarks Mrs. Ditworth, rousing from a 
close conference with my mother upon 
the iniquities of servants and other 
domestic topics. Ihave no idea that 
either of them has heard a word of 
the conversation just narrated; but I 
am no sooner in my room than my 
mother’s very sweet voice says, at my 
elbow, 

**Rachel, I can’t think why you are 
so rude to Mr. Ditworth.” 

‘*Rude? Idid not mean to be rude, 
mother; and I’m sure if you could see 
Mr. Ditworth as I do, if you could un- 
derstand all his superciliousness, his 
idle affectations re 

**Rachel, you are usually clear-sight- 
ed, but I think you are strangely blind- 
ed in regard to Mr. Ditworth. I have 
watched him very closely, but I sce 
nothing, nothing at all of what yon 
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say: on the contrary, he seems to me 
to be very tolerant and kind to you, 
Rachel, who are anything but kind to 
him.” 

**Well, I'm sure he doesn’t suffer 
for kindness. Letty fully makes up 
to him for anybody’s cruelty,” I retort 
rather flippantly, glad to find firm 
standing ground. But my mother 
doesn’t seem to think it firm standing 
ground. 

‘*Letty is polite to every one,” she 
says with a slight frown. 

Iam exasperated, and unwisely, un- 
dutifully perhaps, burst out, ‘‘ Mother, 
you must see that Letty flings herself 
at his head.” 

**Rachel, how can you use such 
slang? How can you accuse your sis- 
ter of such things?” 

‘* Because it is true,” I say doggedly, 
**and Letty in her heart knows that it 
is true, and Tenicke knows that it is 
true; and it makes me hate him, the 
cool easy way in which he takes it— 
and likes it.” 

‘*Rachel "—there is a note in my 
mother’s voice that brings me up 
sherply—‘* Rachel, if this is all true, 
I don't see why you have such special 
feeling about it. Letty, it may be, is 
unduly fond of admiration, and strives 
to please; but it is her way with ev- 
ery one, and—I never saw you so bit- 
ter about it before, Rachel.” 

I am in a flame, and I answer hotly, 
‘**T hate to see her make such a fool of 
Tenicke Ditworth—that’s all. He's 
‘xain and idle and d/asé enough, Heav- 
en knows, but he was Jack’s friend, 
and I hate to see him made such a fool 
.” 

‘*Letty isn’t making such a fool, as 
you call it, of Mr. Ditworth. I think 
he understands her better than you 
do, Rachel; and if he likes one of my 
daughters, I am sure I shail not quar- 
rel with him for it. But—there is the 
carriage ; don’t keep them waiting, my 
dear.” 

I turn to the window. My cheeks, 
which were flaming a moment ago, 
feel stone cold. All my hot anger 
has gone out and left me. I hear my 
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mother’s steps going slowly down the 
stairs. I bear her saying presently, 
**Rachel will be here in a moment.” 
But I am hearing at the same time her 
significant words, ‘‘If he likes one of 
my daughters, I am sure I shall not 
quarrel with him.” Am I quarrelling 
with him because he likes Letty? This 
is what my mother thinks. I forget 
for a few seconds the carriage that is 
waiting, forget everything in recalling 
all my mother’s words, all my mother’s 
meaning; and as I recall, every one of 
them pierces me like so many arrows. 
And how cheap and mean and pitiful 
all my life seems, and how the color 
and brightness goes out of every- 
thing; and it is then I suddenly hear, 
‘*What in the world keeps Rachel 
so long?” in Letty’s clear tones. And 
I arouse, and looking down I see Ten- 
icke sitting in the high beach wagon, 
and I meet his eyes and know that he 
has been silently observant of me all 
this while. I turn swiftly and run 
down the stairs, and in another mo- 
ment I am seated beside Colonel Chad- 
wick on the back seat, and we are 
whirling along the avenue. 

‘* What did keep you so long, Ray?” 
asks Letty. She is in the front with 
Tenicke, looking round at me curious- 
ly and noting my pale cheeks and my 
lacklustre eyes. 

**T couldn’t find my hat.” I lie 
boldly and briefly; and then all at 
once Tenicke asks Letty a question, 
and she forgets my existence. We drive 
on through the long English-looking 
lanes, sweet with fresh-mown lawns 
and the standing clover in the upland 
fields, and cool with the coolness that 
the close unseen sea brings. I hear as 
we go the chirr of the grasshopper, 
the whistling, calling, cooing notes 
of the robins, and the swiff, swiff of 
the lawn mowers, all blended together 
in a sweet summer sound, which will 
not shut out the sound of my mother's 
words, and Letty’s careless chatter and 
light, happy, conscious laugh. 

The tide is very high that day, for 
there has been a storm, and Letty, who 
has always a horror of the sea, hears 
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some one say that the undertow is 
dangerous, and straightway falls into 
a little panic of terror. 

**T cannot go in to-day. I know I 
should bring on one of my palpita- 
tions,” she says in answer to Colonel 
Chadwick’s remark that there is no 
possible danger, 

Tenicke does not urge her; on the 
contrary, he says with a queer shy- 
ness, ‘‘Don’t urge her, Chadwick. 
Let her do as she chooses.” And then 
to Letty, with a little eager hesitation 
new to him, and as if he were speaking 
to a child, ‘‘I wouldn’t have you go 
in, Letty, if you feel like that. I’m 
sure it would harm you.” 

A flattered look in Letty’s eyes, a 
soft pink blush, a real honest blush, 
on her peachy cheek, at this; and I 
turn away with my mother’s words 
ringing through my brain. When I 
emerge from the bath house I see 
only Tenicke at my door. Colonel 
Chadwick is chatting in the beach 
wagon with Letty. 

‘*I'm afraid of the undertow,” he 
says, throwing a laughing look at 
us, a look that seems to embarrass 
Tenicke, but which only calls out an- 
other fine little blush on Letty’s cheek. 
All is fish that comes to Letty’s net, 
and she never ceases to feel trium- 
phant at any indications of a nibble. 

So it happens that I go in alone 
that day with Tenicke Ditworth. I 
can see everything as I saw it then. 
The brilliance of the sky, the wonder- 
ful clear atmosphere that showed far 
off to us an ocean steamer on the blue 
horizon line, and the great vexed 
waves that still remembered yester- 
day’s rage and wrath. The water, 
with all the warm sun, is chilly, and 
I shiver as it breal:s over me, 

‘““You are cold,” says Tenicke. 
‘*Perhaps you had better not stay.” 

‘Tt will be over in a moment, this 
first little chill,” I return. And as we 
breast the great waves and beat back 
the strong tide, my words are verified. 
The chill goes, and the keen sense of 
exhilaration comes back to me. But 
the undertow that Letty was afraid of 
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is a reality of which we have need to 
be careful if we do not fear it. I 
turn for an instant to look at tne 
steamer far out at sea, and the next 
instant have lost control of myself. It 
is then that Tenicke flings his arm 
about me and says, ‘‘Give me your 
other hand.” His tone is imperative, 
but I do not quarrel with it. The 
need I very well know is imperative; 
and if it were less, if it were not at 
all, I did not care then. I had forgot- 
ten my mother’s words; I had forgot- 
ten his parting glance at Letty, his 
solicitous words to her, and what all 
these had meant to me, I forgot 
everything but just the moment—a 
wild, blind, intoxicating moment, in 
which I was alone out of the whole 
world with Jack’s friend —Jack’s 
friend: not the idle, blasé, supercilious 
gentleman I had sneered at for three 
weeks and more, had flung all my 
small shot of sarcasm at with a fierce- 
ness that had aroused my astute mo- 
ther’s suspicion and covered me with 
shame an hour before—Jack’s friend ; 
only Jack’s friend, I lied to myself 
even then: even then, with his arm 
about me, with my heart beating wild- 
ly against his—even then and after, as 
we floated out together, my hand still 
unrelinquished, and myself caught 
now and again in that swift embrace 
as the tide beat upward in its reverse 
eurrent, threatening overthrow and 
danger! Oh, how the beautiful day 
shone fairer than any day since Jack 
had died out of my days! How the 
rain-washed heaven smiled with new 
cheer, and the sun warmed me through 
and through with its friendly beams! 
As we go out, just up from the surf 
line we meet the beach wagon, and 
there is Letty smiling at us, or at Ten- 
icke, who does not see her. 

‘*Weren’t you frozen?” she asks. 

** At first, yes,” I answer lightly. 

‘** But you feel no chill now?” asks 
Tenicke, looking toward me. 

I know my eyes are shining, my 
cheeks aglow. 

‘*The sun was so warm,” I answer 
irrelevantly. 
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For a second Tenicke regards me 
steadily, fixedly. Then I escape from 
all their glances as I turn and labor 
up the waste of sand in my water-log- 
ged garments. When I emerge from 
the bath house, no longer a dripping 
mermaid, but clothed on with the 
nineteenth century righteousness of 
fine raiment, I perceive that there has 
been a change in the arrangement of 
the morning. Tenicke is waiting to 
take his place beside me on the back 
seat, while Colonel Chadwick drives 
with Letty on the front. For a mo- 
ment I am glad with the gladness that 
came upon me a half hour ago; but 
what is it—is it my own sneering, bitter 
spirit returned upon me, or is it Letty’s 
minauderies—that changes the whole 
atmosphere, and makes everything 
seem so cheap and mean and trivial 
as we turn down the blossomed road 
that long ago I named my English 
lane? 

Tenicke, who is beside me, is no 
longer Jack’s friend. He is the idle, 
blasé man, with an affected languor in 
his voice and manner, and a supercili- 
ousness and condescension which I 
hate. And as Letty tosses him her 
arch glances, and pouts her lips for 
his benefit, he pays her back with a 
detestable interest of lazy smiles and 
glances which fill me with a kind of 
shamed wonder. Is this the man, I 
say to myself, at whose touch a half 
hour ago I flamed and thrilled? As 
this thought, this question assails me, 
I flame anew with a scorching misery 
of mortification. And then, all at 
once, again flash up my mother’s 
words: ‘‘If he likes one of my daugh- 
ters——” And he likes my sister Le- 
titia. This is what these glances and 
smiles signify: in love with my sister 
Letitia. I look at her fair, smooth, 
complacent face, that no love will ever 
line with an anxious wrinkle, that no 
care will ever trace its worry upon, 
and I remember the stinging emphasis 
of judgment which Jack—my Jack— 
passed upon her last year. He was 
watching her at her fooleries with two 
or three young men at a party some- 
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where. ‘‘I shall despise the man who 
falls in love with Letty,” he suddenly 
exclaimed to me. And when I said, 
‘*But girls must be girls, Jack, and 
you told me the other night that Jliked 
to flirt altogether too well, sir,” he 
returned, ‘‘And so you do, Rachel. 
You’re a vain little coquette; but 
you're not of Letty's kind. Letty’s so 
bloodless; she don’t feel ; she has only 
sensations, and the greatest of these is 
vanity.” 

As I look at her practising her fool- 
eries upon Tenicke, as I turn and look 
at Tenicke himself, a sense of loss 
comes over me. Must I despise Jack’s 
friend? And Jack? If he were here 
now and saw his friend and his sister 
Letitia, would he keep his word? 
would he be able to despise this man, 
whom he had loved with a love that 
passeth the love of woman? 

That night there was a small party 
at dinner—twelve in all; and asI sat 
at the end of the table, with Colonel 
Chadwick, and looked across at Ten- 
icke, I thought I had never seen him 
in such a brilliant, careless mood. His 
dark eyes were shining, his languid 
manner quite gone, and in its place a 
gayety that was almost boyish. And 
once or twice I met his eyes between 
the grapes and the tall épergne of 
flowers, and was held in spite of my- 
self by the bright and winsome look. 

‘*How handsome Tenicke is,” says 
Colonel Chadwick as we dawdle over 
the dessert. Ido not answer this, and 
the Colonel doesn’t seem to expect an 
answer; and he is only following out 
the train of his own thoughts as he 
goes on, ‘‘And such a Incky fellow 
as he’s always been—born with a gold 
spoon, you know. I wonder——” 

I lift my eyes at the sudden pause, 
and then I follow the Colonel’s glance, 
and see Barnet the waiter crossing the 
room with a yellow envelope in his 
hand—a telegram, and for Tenicke. 
He breaks off in the sentence he is in 
the middle of, and, with the momenta- 
ry surprise and expectancy one always 
feels at a message upon his face, tears 
open thewrapper. ‘‘ He has lost mon- 
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ey upon one of those horses,” I in- 
stantly think as I catch the sudden 
contraction of his brows and the com- 
pression of his lips. But it must be a 
long message, I think also, as the sec- 
onds fly by, and he keeps that fixed 
look. I do not know whether any 
one else marks all this, nor whether 
the time seems so long to any one 
else before he lifts his head and resumes 
his place again, and attempts to re- 
sume the old look—attempts. I know 
very well it is only an attempt. Does 
any one else know it? The light 
stream of talk flows on, we all laugh 
and banter as we did five minutes ago ; 
but the real gayety has gone utterly 
out of Tenicke’s face, and I notice 
that he is doing what is unusual with 
him, drinking very freely of cham- 
pagne. ‘* He must have lost heavily. 
What a shame for men to do such 
things,” I sum up with irrelevant in- 
dignation. My indignation deepens 
as I see the red flush rise to his cheek 
and the feverish glitter in his eyes, 
and as I see too that his mother is 
watching him anxiously, At the first 
possible moment she rises from the ta- 
ble, and as we go trooping into the 
parlor I find myself beside my host, 
and we two the last of the company, 
and thus in a measure alone together. 

** Rachel!” 

I look up at him in amazement. 
He has never addressed me in this un- 
ceremonious manner, but he does not 
heed my look. ‘‘ Rachel,” he repeats, 
‘*what was the name of Jack’s friend 
in Colorado—that banking friend of 
his?” 

“T_T don’t know,” I stammer in 
answer. 

‘*Does your mother know? could 
she find out?” 

‘* She might.” 

Some one speaks to him here, and 
he moves away. Presently I see him 
standing under the chandelier, laugh- 
ing and talking much as usual; but I 
fall to wondering, as I note the deep- 
ening flush upon his cheek, if his talk 
is as odd and inconsequent as his 
words tome. And asI regard him a 
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swift, subtle, external change seems 
to have come over him. He looks all 
at once dissolute and degenerate. 
And while he stands there Barnet 
comes in with the mail, There are 
several letters and the New York pa- 
pers. Colonel Chadwick, as is his 
custom, possesses himself of the pa- 
per, and runs his swift glance over 
the telegraphic column without break- 
ing his frothy talk with pretty Mrs. 
Maverick. But in a moment he turns, 
forgetting all his fine manners, and 
reads aloud, in an excited tone, that 
first announcement of the Jay Cooke 
failure which startled the whole world 
two years ago. 

There is a various outcry from vari- 
ous voices, notes of speculation, won- 
der, and dismay. Most of the audi- 
tors feel the shock evidently, yet as 
evidently it is a recoverable shock. 
But Tenicke Ditworth! For a few 
minutes I had lost sight of him. Now 
I turn to look at him. In that look I 
see all at once how I have blundered 
for the last twenty minutes. There is 
no perceptible change in his face. He 
sits idly drumming upon the table 
near him, but I am perfectly certain 
that this intelligence is not so new to 
him as to us; that not half an hour 
since he had read the announcement 
privately conveyed in that telegram 
over which he had lingered so long. 
And he had read with it his own ruin. 
I wondered then, I wonder now, that 
no one seemed to see whatI did. Per- 
haps, however, they were wiser than I 
thought, and kept their own well- 
bred, unasking counsel. 

At any rate, the party breaks up 
much earlier than parties usually 
break up at the Ditworths’. When 
the door closes upon the last guest 
Tenicke returns to the little waiting 
group in the parlor, and, with no sign 
now of excitement, says coolly, 

‘*T must catch the early train to-mor- 
row morning en route for New York. 
This affair is going to tell hardly 
upon us.” 

He seems to address himself to 
Colonel Chadwick, and the colonel an- 
swers, 
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** Yes; I thought so by your silence. 
I had no idea before that you were in- 
volved there, or I shouldn’t have 
read———”” 

**Oh, that didn’t matter, 
news by telegram already.” 

My mother here rises, and we girls 
follow her example, and as we say 
good night I know very well that it is 
good by; but I littie think what s 
long time it will be before I see Jack's 
friend again. 


I had the 


IL. 

‘*Letty may go to the Cargills’, mo- 
ther, and I will stay with you. I shall 
like that much better.” 

‘*But you need a change, Rachel; 
you are not very strong this summer.” 

‘*I shouldn't get stronger at the 
Cargills’, I never cared for the Car- 
gill girls; they tireme. But Letty gets 
on with them admirably.” 

My mother sighs and says no more. 
She is glad to have me with her, I 
know, but she is so truly unselfish that 
she will urge my leaving her if she 
thinks it is for my good. By and by 
Letty comes in, flushed and a little 
cross, her hands full of parcels. I ac- 
quaint her with my determination to 
stay at home instead of accepting the 
Cargills’ invitation. 

‘* Well, you can do as you like, of 
course, Ray, but I should think you'd 
want to go somewhere, and the Cargills’ 
seems our only chance this summer. If 
it hadn’t been for that horrid, hateful 
failure last year, we might be at the 
Ditworths’ this minute.” 

** And we might not,” I answer rath- 
er snappishly. 

Letty flings up her head. ‘‘ You 
might not. I am quite sure J should 
have been there, and very likely I 
might have invited you to pass the 
summer with me, Miss Rachel.” 

**Don’t be silly, Letty, or at least 
any sillier than you can help. If Ten- 
icke Ditworth had had such an inter- 
est in you as you imply, he wouldn’t 
have let you remain in such ignorance 
of him all these months,” I break out 
hotly. 
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‘‘Tenicke Ditworth is a man of 
sense and some honor, I suppose, 
and of course he is very well aware 
that it would be in the very highest 
degree dishonorable for a man who is 
entirely without means to ask a girl to 
become his wife.” 

I hold my peace now. I always get 
the worst of it with Letty; she is so 
self-complacent, so entirely convinced 
in her belief in her own power, in her 
own judgment. I hold’my peace, but 
inwardly I am in anything but a peace- 
ful frame of mind. It is eight, ten 
months ago since I bade Tenicke Dit- 
worth good by, and no word from him 
has come tous since. I know now that 
Letty never had his heart. I knew it 
when he said good by there; when he 
held her hand for the moment and did 
not see her. And equally as well I 
know too Ido not lie to myself any 
more. I know that Tenicke Ditworth is 
more, immeasurably more to me, than 
Jack’s friend. And he? I look back 
to that last day when he held me in 
his arms while the waves dashed over 
us, when his kind voice questioned of 
my safety, and later, in that last good 
by, the glance that held me for an in- 
stant as his arms held me a few hours 
before. Thisis all I have—very insuf- 
ficient food for love to feed on; but I 
have grown quite shameless in these 
last ten months. I may be no more 
to him than Jack’s sister, but I love 
him, love him, love him! He is tome 
the kingliest, goodliest of men; and 
if I think now and again of the faults 
I found in him, I think with remorse 
and humiliation of the bitter spirit, 
the demon of jealousy, which clouded 
my vision through all that summer 
time. 

And here with the summer again I 
am as utterly separated from him as 
if he had gone into that undiscovered 
country where I lost sight of my dear 
Jack so little while, and yet so long 
ago. But yet I am certain he is not 
dead. I am certain that some day I 
shall see him again, as I saw him ten 
months ago; some day I shall hear his 
voice and feel the clasp of his hand. 
But in the mean time, during this 
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waiting summer, I choose my own 
thoughts for company, instead of 
Letty and the Cargill girls. And 
Letty is quite content with my deci- 
sion, She is not so obtuse but that 
she feels now and then my critical 
spirit. But one day, as she sits plait- 
ing a ruffle for her throat—it is the 
day before her departure—she says to 
me quite suddenly, as if the idea had 
all at once dawned upon her, ‘‘ I think 
it is very strange, Rachel, that we 
have never heard from the Ditworths 
any way, don’t you?” 

‘*T don’t know that I do. When 
Colonel Chadwick went to Europe last 
autumn, we lost our only link between 
us and the Ditworths.” 

‘**But I should have thought that 
Mrs. Ditworth would have written to 
mother.” 

‘*Mrs. Ditworth? Why should she? 
After all, our acquaintance was a very 
new one. We had only met the sum- 
mer before at Rye, and her interest 
was through her son Tenicke’s inter- 
est ’—I have an inward tremor as I 
pronounce this name, like Tennyson’s 
‘* Fatima” —‘‘ was through Tenicke’s 
interest in us for Jack’s sake.” 

‘** And so you think it was for Jack’s 
sake entirely that we were invited for 
that month at Newport?” 

I resume my book, disdaining to re- 
ply to this vain question so vainly 
asked with all Letty’s simpering com- 
placence. But presently I hear a new 
tone in my sister’s voice. 

‘* Rachel, Rachel, come here! ” 

She is sitting by the window, and I 
am lying upon the lounge with a book 
in my hand. I look up incuriously, 
but still perceptive of her change of 
tone. 

‘* Rachel, isn’t this funny? Here is 
that Newport ice man, who looked so 
much like Tenicke.” 

I do not wait for another call; in a 
second I am on my feet and looking 
over Letty’s shoulder at the stalwart 
figure just leaving the gate. Letty 
goes chattering on, but I cannot speak 
to her. My heart is beating up in my 
throat, and I am trembling and cold 
to my fingers’ ends. The sight of 
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that tall, sinewy figure, clad in a blue 
flannel shirt and black trousers, sud- 
denly obliterates all these ten long 
months, and I am sitting on a wide 
piazza, listening to the ‘‘swiff, swiff ” 
of the lawn mowers and an occasional 
news item read in a fluent voice at my 
elbow, or I am—— 

‘“*He isn’t so like as I thought,” 
says Letty presently. I look with a 
last scrutiny as the man mounts the 
wagon, and I am constrained to admit 
that Letty is right. Iam looking at a 
man of more muscular build than Ten- 
icke Ditworth, with a face of red 
bronze entirely wanting in that fine 
Vandyke outline and brown silk beard 
of which I used to think then Jack’s 
friend was so vain. But in spite of 
these differences, all the rest of the 
day I feel as if I was haunted. I go 
about the house with Tenicke’s low 
voice in my ears, and with a close 
crowding memory of glance and 
touch and presence that at last gives 
me the only dream of him in my sleep 
that I have had since I parted from 
him. 

The next day Letty goes, and I am 
alone with my mother and our one 
small servant; for, as Letty has said, 
the great panic has not passed us by, 
and we are by no means as comforta- 
ble in our circumstances as last year at 
this time. Letty goes, and I am left 
to my dreams undisturbed. And they 
don’t ‘‘dim their fine gold” as the 
days go on. Vivid and clear they 
crowd upon me, until I am driven into 
a kind of desperation of desire that I 
must make them reality. I think with 
a shudder that it was just this wild 
trouble of fancied reality that haunt- 
ed me when Jack died. Was Tenicke 
Ditworth dead? But I knew myself 
the most unreasonable, the most be- 
sotted of mortal women when I asked 
this question of myself; for I am per- 
fectly well aware that the daily con- 
templation of what Letty was pleased 
to call Tenicke’s double is really at 
the bottom of all these vivid fancies 
—the material upon which my hungry 
heart and impatient nature has been 
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building up these airy structures. Day 
after day I place myself at the window 
and peer at the red bronze face which 
is like, yet so unlike Tenicke Dit- 
worth’s. And every dayI am startled 
by the strange likeness in unlikeness, 
Every day my pulses get some new im- 
petus from some new suggestion, some 
trick of movement orgiance. My mo- 
ther sits reading a letter from Letty 
one morning. ‘‘ What is this,” she 
suddenly asks, ‘‘ about Mr. Ditworth? 
‘Does Tenicke’s double still bring 
you ice?’” 

I hasten to explain Letty’s fancied 
resemblance. I say nothing of my 
own fancy about it. And presently, 
as the gate clangs, my mother goes to 
the window to satisfy herself of this 
resemblance. After a moment’s ob- 
servation she turns away indifferently 
with but one remark: 

‘* Letty has very odd ideas of like- 
ness.” 

** And you don’t think there is any 
likeness?” I ask amazed. 

‘*To Mr. Ditworth? Not the slight- 
est; not more than there would be be- 
tween any two men of rather excep- 
tionally fine physique and of that dark 
type. This man is larger, but not so 
tall as Mr. Ditworth, and with, a 
heavier and coarser build.” 

Ze all this resemblance after all half 
imagination? As I ask myself this 
question I watch this man of coarser 
and heavier build mount to the wagon 
seat and drive off down the street. 
At that moment certainly I could see 
with my mother’s eyes, and I could 
find no likeness to Tenicke Ditworth. 

It is at the latter part of this very 
day that my mother, regarding me 
earnestly and a little anxiously a mo- 
ment, says: 

** Rachel, you are growing thin with 
this confinement to the city. I think 
I did wrong in not insisting upon your 
going with Letty.” 

** Mother, I could not stand the Car- 
gill girls and Letty in a lump. That 
would make a skeleton of me in a 
week,” I answer with vehement em- 
phasis. 
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‘* What unreasoning prejudices you 
do have, Rachel.” 

‘**T suppose all prejudices are unrea- 
soning. It isn’t a matter of reason, 
but of instinct and unlikeness. We 
are not of the same kind. Mother” 
—TI am sore and irritable, or I should 
never have said this—‘‘ Jack felt just 
as I did about Letty, always.” 

A flush crosses my mother’s face, 
She remembers all Jack’s little trials 
with pretty, foolish Letty, remembers 
them with pain, as mothers must the 
natural antagonisms of their children, 
But she says no more of my going to 
the Cargills’, and I think she has for- 
gotten my thin face until she hands 
me an invitation to spend a week with 
an old friend of hers two or three 
miles from the city. I did not care 
specially to go, but when I find myself 
in the sweet country air once more, 
and scent the mown fields, and see the 
‘‘ far blue hills,” I begin to relent of 
my apathy and feel that it is good to 
be alive and young. And when I find 
on the second day that there is to be 
‘*a garden party” in the great old- 
fashioned pretty garden which seems 
to lie all about the house, I am more 
interested in my fineries than I have 
been for months. And when I find at 
this party a rather handsome young 
man, who is of much consequence ap- 
parently to all the young women pres- 
ent, but who turns from their charms 
and persists in becoming my attendant 
cavalier, I am very far from displeased 
thereat, and am quite easily persuaded 
to drop ‘‘that everlasting croquet 
mallet’? and go on a tour of investi- 
gation down the queer, quaint ways of 
the winding footpaths. That night 
when I stand crimping my hair before 
the mirror I look at my brightened 
face, and recall Jack’s judgment of 
me—‘‘s vain little flirt.” And as the 
days go by I see no reason to doubt 
‘this judgment; for my fine garden 
cavalier, who turns out to be a near 
neighbor, makes himself my sole pro- 
tector in sundry explorations over 
**the far blue hills.” 

At the end of the week my mother 
comes for me, as she had planned. 
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‘*Ah, I knew you needed a change, 
Rachel,” she says in a pleased voice. 
‘* You are looking quite like yourself 

; ” 


** Isn’t she?” repeats my hostess. 

Then presently I see the two walk- 
ing in the old garden and talking ear- 
nestly together. When a little later 
my new acquaintance, Mr. Richard 
Parsons, saunters up the steps, I sce 
my hestess telegraph by a glance to 
my mother, and I guess at once all the 
mystery of that conference. 

Mr. Parsons is one of the young 
men of whom mothers are sure to ap- 
prove. He is well-looking and well- 
behaved, a genial, kindly soul, upon 
whom the world hes bestowed good 
fortune befitting the good qualities, 
He is, to sum it all up, a safe man, 
and it is upon this safe man that I am 
expected to bestow myself. That this 
is the subject matter of the conference 
between my mother and her friend I 
do not need to be told. 

Until now I had never thought seri- 
ously of Mr, Parsons’s possible feeling ; 
I had been a vain little flirt, but an 
unthinking one. But now I recall 
his looks, his tones, and a somcthing 
empressé in his manner, which I had 
taken carelessly enough before, but 
which return upon me with a fuller 
meaning. It had been a long sum- 
mer day to me—a day of transient 
pleasure, wherein I had rested a mo- 
ment while I waited. To Richard 
Parsons it had been but the beginning 
of a summer which stretched out in- 
to an illimitable future. If I guessed 
at all this in that moment of retro- 
spection, I have amplest confirmation 
in another week, for in that time Mr. 
Parsons has come to the point, and 
plainly declared his intentions, unde- 
terred by the sudden stiffness which 
my awakened conscience has infused 
at that late day into my manner. His 
evident astonishment at my rejection 
of his suit is sufficiently humiliating, 
without the curious amazement of my 
mother’s friend, and the surprised dis- 
appointment of my mother herself. 

‘** You scemed to like him so much, 
Rachel.” 
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“*T did like him, but that is a very 
different matter from loving.” 

‘*It is often much safer to begin life 
with another on the liking you speak 
of than what young people call love,” 
answered my mother with singular as- 
perity. 

I am dumb after this argument. Do 
all people, I wonder, outlive this love 
which is the burden of every poct’s 
song since the world began? Iremem- 
ber an old story I have heard about 
my mother’s beauty in her youth and 
the lovers that she had, ‘* Your mo- 
ther had the finest opportunities of 
any of us, and she married the poorest 
of them all,” my aunt Catherine had 
often said to me, with a sharp frank- 
ness exceedingly unflattering to my 
father. I gather from this that it was 
most decidely a love match, and I look 
at the handsome face of my paternal 
parent as it appears in the crayon por- 
trait above my head, and hunt up all 
my childish memories to recall his 
pleasant voice and winning ways. I 
suppose that he once delighted my 
mother with this pleasant voice and 
with these winning ways; I suppose 
that she once thrilled at the touch of 
his hand or the sound of his footsteps 
like any love-smitten girl. But now 
this light that was never on sea or 
land has faded into worse than noth- 
ingness, 

I think of a yoice whose every in- 
tonation I know so well, of eyes that 
I could never meet even in my time of 
bitter cavil and jealousy without a 
quickened pulsation. Will there come 
a day when I shall look back with in- 
difference, when I shall be able to 
meet the eyes and hear the voice per- 
haps with dulled senses? Now, with 
my blood at fever heat, I answer ve- 
hemently, No, no, no. But how can I 
promise for myself? How’can I say 
that I shall make exception to the 
myriads who like my mother “ preach 
down a daughter's heart,” having over- 
lived the purple light of love and 
youth? But I have nothing to do with 
that gray and empty future day. I will 
have nothing to do with it. Here is 
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my youth, and with it my love that 
may never come nearer to me than 
now. But even so, I know, I know 
that ‘‘all other pleasures are not 
worth its pains.” As I come to this 
triumphant conclusion, as I feel that 
nothing, nothing can ever dim my 
** light that was never on sea or land,” 
I get a letter from my sister with this 
piece of information: 

‘* What do you think, Tom Cargill 
has come home from Colorado, and he 
says that his cousin Harry saw Tenicke 
Ditworth about twenty miles from 
Denver, and that he has married a 
rich widow and is coming east shortly 
to buy back the Newport estate.” 

All in a moment, ‘‘down go tower 
and temple.” Shame and humiliation 
assail me, I have been living in an 
ideal world, and bowing down, like 
many another foolish woman, before 
an ideal hero. Poor and unfortunate, 
struggling with adverse fate, I had 
seen my hero, and in that condition 
had glorified him, had felt that I had 
aright in him. But what had I to do 
with a man who had smartly retrieved 
his fortunes by marrying a rich widow? 

‘*What does Letty say?” asks my 
mother, coming into the room when I 
had arrived at this point. I hand the 
letter to her. She skims it through, 
but makes ne comment. But as she 
returns it to me I ask suddenly, 

‘*Mother, did Mr. Ditworth ask 
you about Jack’s friend in Colorado 
before he went away?” 

‘*Yes, he asked me after dinner that 
day the news arrived in Newport of 
the Jay Cooke failure. It was Jacob 
Vanstart, you know. I gave him his 
name. That was sufficient, for Mr. 
Vanstart was the richest man in Colo- 
rado. I presume Mr. Ditworth want- 
ed his influence in entering into some 
business. And I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he had married Mr. Vanstart’s 
widowed sister, Mrs. Baum.” 

So this was the end of my dreams! 
Married to Mrs. Baum! 

‘*Mother, do you suppose Tenicke 
Ditworth had this—this Mrs. Baum in 
his mind—I mean was that his busi- 
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ness, to go out there and look up Mr. 
Vanstart’s rich widowed sister?” I 
am reckless just now how I trample on 
and deface the clay image I have been 
worshipping. 

‘* What a foolish question, Rachel,” 
my mother replies tothis, ‘*It isn’t at 
all likely that Mr. Ditworth knew 
anything of Mr. Vanstart’s sister; or, 
if he did, that he would project such 
an undertaking in a moment.” 

I laugh feebly, and then all at once 
the room becomes intolerable to me. 
Everything seems dwarfed and pinch- 
ed, narrow and mean. I go out upon 
the little side stoop for a breath of 
fresh air. As I stand there pulling 
down some half-starved honeysuckle 
blossoms, the gate creaks on its rusty 
hinge, and I look up to see Tenicke 
Ditworth’s double ! 

The honeysuckle springs back from 
my hand and my heart beats up in my 
throat again, as the strange resem- 
blance strikes me anew. How like, 
oh, how like he is! For an instant, 
just an instant, I forget Letty’s news, 
forget everything but the face that is 
recalled to me. Then, swift and 
sharp, everything returns upon me, 
and I am trying to reconcile this face, 
the sweet, kind eyes Jack used to talk 
about, with Mrs. Baum’s husband. 

Well, the days go by; time gets on 
in a slow, sluggish fashion with me; I 
eat and drink, laugh and talk with 
my mother and the few guests we 
have, much as usual; but something 
has gone out of the days, and life 
seems disjointed and savorless. When 
I sit down to think now, there is no 
region of memory where I can rest 
apart from Jack and Jack’s friend. 
Ever since I have had a young girl’s 
thoughts, they have been interwoven 
with Jack and this friend of his. 
And now—well, I try hard, all through 
the dull afternoons and the duller 
evenings, to interest myself in the 
neighborly talk that comes in my 
way. But in the mornings, with a 
fool’s insensate folly—in the morn- 
ings I render my afternoon and even- 
ing iask as difficult as possible by the 
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observation I take at the side window 
of a certain stalwart figure whose 
every motion recalls with painful dis- 
tinctness the man I am trying to put 
out of my mind and heart! In this 
consistent occupation all the little 
summer bloom I had gained fades, 
and my thin cheeks grow thinner yet, 
until there are ugly hollows under the 
cheekbones, and small wrinkled rip- 
ples beneath my eyes. But when did 
happy or unhappy lovers ever con- 
duct themselves consistently? Do I 
call myself a lover still, with my hero 
a hero no longer? I do not call my- 
self anything. I only feel that the 
past and I cannot separate without 
long throes of pain which I cannot 
measure. I only know that when I 
try to wrench myself away from my 
memories I am, like Milne’s lover, in 
worse than an empty world. 

So the dreary, dusty days go on 
from bad to worse. When I look at 
myself in the glass now I see a face 
unknown before: pale, and growing 
every morning paler still, and at night a 
hot red color burning in two hard out- 
lined spots upon my cheeks. I have 
read all my life sentimental stories of 
young women pining away for love, 
and I suppose I thought it was a very 
pretty thing to do. But if this is 
what I am doing, it is anything but a 
pretty piece of business, I am not 
dying, nor on the road to it. I am 
simply growing unhealthy and ugly as 
fast as possible. Womanlike, a feeling 
of resentment kindles within me at 
this contingency. To lose love and 
happiness and one’s good looks all to- 
gether is a threefold tragedy. So 
with jeering bitterness I appeal to my- 
self against myself as I sit late one 
Saturday afternoon, beneath the dried- 
up honeysuckle on the little side 
porch, where, when the wind comes 
from the south, a small puff will now 
and then find its way over our high 
board fence. Everybody has gone 
away for the evening, and I am left 
alone to keep house and nurse my fool- 
ish fancies, ‘‘Creak, creak,” the 
cart wheels lazily roll over the pave- 
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ment outside, and now and then the 
swift, smart rattle of a smart carriage, 
and two or three organ-grinders bela- 
boring their wheezy old instruments, 
in the vain attempt to produce melo- 
dy. Iam listening to all this with a 
dull ear and humming mechanically 
the ‘* Blue Danube ” waltz in broken 
time with the nearest organ, when 
the gate swings open. 

‘*No, no,” I call out. ‘*Don’t come 
any nearer.” Then I stop in dismay. 
It is not the grimacing young scamp 
of an organ-grinder I expected, but a 
tall, well-known figure in a navy-blue 
shirt. I forget to explain my words 
in my surprise at this appearance at 
this hour. But as the tall figure sways 
past me, heavily laden with an extra 
amount of ice, I remember that it is 
Saturday night; that the day has been 
unusually warm, and so the belated 
time. I feel a iittle quiver of excite- 
ment as I make up my mind in 
the next moment to speak with 
this curious double as he comes 
back. For I must explain my sharp 
exclamation; one must be decent 
even to an ice man, Presently I 
hear his step crunching the gravel, 
and I meet him face to face as he 
turns the corner of the lattice. ‘‘I 
thought it was an organ-grinder when 
I spoke as you opened the gate,” I be- 
gan. Then I look up, standing quite 
near as I am, and I see, in the deep 
amber sunset light—I see a smile 
slowly, then swiftly breaking out of 
eyes and lips, a smile that can only, 
only belong—‘‘Oh, Tenicke! Ten- 
icke!” In a moment more I wonder 
for just a dizzy second or two if I am 
gone clean mad, for I am clinging 
fast to the blue-shirted arm and laugh- 
ing and crying in a breath, ‘‘ Oh, Ten- 
icke! Tenicke!” Just a dizzy sec- 
ond or two, then I drag him in through 
the doorway, through the little side 
hall, into the cool empty parlor. The 
sunset light streams in through the 
half-open shutter and falls in one 
clear strong ray across the face, not of 
any stranger, of any vexatious double, 
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but the face—yes, the face of Tenicke 
Ditworth himself. 

‘*To think you didn’t know me be- 
fore, Rachel. I should make my for- 
tune as an actor, shouldn't I?” He 
smiles down at me, but there are tears 
in his eyes, in his voice; and at the 
sight, at the sound, I forget all about 
that foolish story of Mrs. Baum, all 
my proper decencies and proprieties 
are scattered to the winds, and I cast 
myself upon Tenicke Ditworth’s breast, 
and out of my suddenly relieved heart, 
heedless of everything but the present, 
I make love, fond, desperate, shame- 
less love, to our ice man. 

By and by I lift my head. The sun- 
set glory has gone, but the new-risen 
moon shines full in my darling’s face 
—my darling’s, not Mrs. Baum’s, nor 
poor pretty shallow Letty’s, as I had 
foolishly fancied, but mine, mine al- 
ways from the very first, as I knew 
now. And it is now for the first time 
I ask a question, a question that the 
one great fact of presence had put 
aside for these swift minutes. 

‘* How did it all happen? How did 
it come to this?” 

**How did it come to this?” and he 
touched his blue shirt with a half 
laugh. ‘‘ Rachel, I don’t suppose you 
can have any idea how quickly a for- 
tune can take wings. I don’t think 
Thad until I found at the end of a few 
months that I‘couldn’t raise a dollar 
without borrowing. I tried in the 
mean time to find some occupation, but 
my idle desultory life had unfortu- 
nately left me at very loose ends in busi- 
ness adaptability. And besides that, it 
was a terrible time; all the situations 
were filled, and thousands like myself 
were out of employment. I was walk- 
ing down Broadway one morning con- 
sidering what I should try next, when 
I met Jim Borland, whose father is the 
largest ice dealer you have in your 
city. In an instant I recalled our 
banter at Newport, and thought to 
myself that as I couldn’t find an occu- 
pation to suit me, I might as well suit 
the occupation to myself. When I 
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sounded Jim, he supposed I was after a 
clerkship in the counting room. Good 
fellow, he would have turned some- 
body out for me if he could, but that 
was out of the question. When I told 
him it was a carrier’s place I proposed 
to take, you ought to have seen his 
face. I believe for a moment he 
thought I had been drinking, or that 
my losses had turned my brain. When 
he found that I was in earnest, he tried 
to dissuade me from my notion, as he 
called it. Something would be sure 
to turn up in a month or two, and in 
the mean time he would be my banker. 
But I was already in debt, and I knew 
better than he how unlikely anything 
of the kind that he supposed fitted for 
me was likely to turn up for the wait- 
ing. Well, that night I left New 
York with him, and two days after I 
was installed in my carrier’s route.” 

‘*But how came you——” 

‘*To be at your part of the city, and 
et your door? I had your address, 
Rachel, and I was such a romantic 
fool that I wanted to get a glimpse of 
you now and then; and a little spirit 
of fun possessed me too, the whole 
thing was so absurd. I had really no 
idea of wooing you, my dear girl, in 
this melodramatic sort of disguise. I 
wasn’t proposing to play theatre. But 
I wanted to see if you’d know me, and 
it took you all summer——” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that curious 
double of yours, that man who was so 
like you last season, I should never 
have doubted for an instant. But, 
Tenicke, what does your mother think 
of all this?” 

‘*She doesn’t know it. She had a 
few thousands secured, thank God, 
elsewhere ; and her health failing in all 
the worry and excitement, I got her 
off to Geneva with Chadwick and his 
sister. So you see I am working on 
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the problem alone, Rachel. And I 
don’t have altogether a bad time of it. 
I get eight hundred dollars a year, and 
it suffices me, for I don’t live the life 
of a dandy now. I have one room six 
miles out of town where I sleep, and 
where on Sundays I cook my own din- 
ner and read Thoreau and Emerson.” 
He laughs a little, holding me away 
with two strong arms that he may 
look in my face. After a moment he 
resumes: ‘‘ Rachel, there’s to be a va- 
cancy in the counting room next 
month, and the general, old Mr. Bor- 
land, has offered it to me. And, 
Rachel, this is not all. I have found 
that out of the wreck of half a million 
I shall finally rescue five or six thou- 
sand dollars, and I’m going to put it in- 
to this ice business. Rachel, will you 
marry me on these prospects?” 

“Tl marry you now, Tenicke, on 
the eight hundred dollars.” 

‘“*To-morrow, then; that’s the car- 
riers’ holiday. My wedding suit will 
be out of fashion—a year old, Rachel; 
and you'll have to keep house with 
me in my one room and make my cof- 
fee at five o'clock inthe morning.” 

‘*T can make better coffee than you 
ever tasted, sir.” 

We look at each other a moment, 
laughing, both of us; then suddenly 
the arms that have been holding me 
off for a better look at my foolishly 
fond face draw me nearer, and I 
am winking and blinking against our 
ice man’s blue flannel shirt collar, 

Two months from that time we are 
married. Ido not goto housekeeping 
in one room certainly, but in a ridicu- 
lously small cottage ten miles out of 
town. Letty looking on does not 
envy me, but she only says, ‘‘ To think 
that Tenicke Ditworth should turn 
out nothing but an ice man after all.” 

Nora Perry. 
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T was on a bright Sunday morning 

in October that I set out from 
Warwick for Stratford-on-Avon. Au- 
tumn was more than half gone; and 
yet the almost cloudless sky above me 
was one of a succession of smiling 
welcomes which, meeting me in the 
southern counties, had gone with me 
to Cambridge and to Oxford, and 
now followed me into Warwickshire, 
the heart of England, for so this most 
midland shire is called. I see that I 
have just spoken of southern countics 
and a midland shire. It cannot be 
strictly said that those two parts of 
the country are thus distinguished; 
but although ‘‘shire ” and ‘‘ county ” 
are synonymes to a certain extent, 
there is a difference in their use by 
which certain parts of the country are 
distinguished from others, Although 
siire is the older and the truly English 
word, all the shires are counties, but 
all the counties are not shires. Kent, 
Sussex, Essex, Surrey, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk are not called shires; and their 
people speak of going to or coming 
from ‘‘the shires,” meaning the rest 
of England. I observed evidences of 
some little local pride in these people 
who ‘‘did not belong to the shires.” 
Whence is the origin of this pride I 
do not certainly know; but I am in- 
clined to think that it has two causes 
quite unsuspected by the people who 
have it, the feeling being traditional, 
while the facts from which it sprung 
are long forgotten. These are, first, 
that these regions have been English 
longer than any other part of the is- 
land. Kent was the first part of Brit- 
ain to be settled by the ‘‘ Anglo-Sax- 
ons;’* and in Kent the beginning of 
the English church was made by the 
conversion of the Saxon king Ethel- 


* Lest some of the more learned of my critics 
should pounce upon this paragraph and announce 
that Kent is supposed to have been settled by the 
Jutes, I let them know beforehand that I sus- 
pected as much. I am not writing ethnology. 


bert, and his baptism by Augustine in 
A. D. 597 at Canterbury, whence it is 
that the bishop of Canterbury is an 
archbishop and primate of all England. 
The eastern and southeastern shore of 
the country, from its position, was that 
on which the Saxons first got foothold; 
and the names show the simple early 
distinctions made between themselves 
by the new-comers: Norfolk—north 
folk, Suffolk—south folk, Essex—east 
Saxons, Sussex=south Saxons. The 
other reason for the local pride is that 
these counties make up the larger part 
of the country which was not thor- 
oughly conquered by the Danes and 
completely subjected to Danish influ- 
ence. Evidence of this original Eng- 
lish condition appears in the fact that 
these counties are not named from 
their county towns, as is the case with 
a large majority of the counties; ¢. 7.,; 
York, Yorkshire; Derby, Derbyshire; 
Oxford, Oxfordshire; Warwick, War- 
wickshire; Chester, Cheshire; but of 
Essex the county town is Chelmsford, 
of Sussex Chichester, while in Kent 
the county town actually takes its 
name from the county—Kent, Kenter- 
borough or Canterbury, the town or 
borough of Kent. When the Danes 
were driven out it became necessary to 
reform and make again thoroughly 
English the counties in which they 
had for many generations subverted 
the English government, even to the 
obliteration of the old names; and in 
doing this it was natural to name the 
counties from their chicf towns. It 
is not in the ordinary course of things 
for counties and county towns to have 
the same name, as may be seen by 
comparing those of New England, 
New York, and Virginia, for example, 
even although the names there are of 
such very modern origin. 

But to return from names to places. 
My bright Warwickshire day was not, 
however, so pleasant as it might have 
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been, or as some other bright days, or 
even as many cloudy days that I had 
seen in England. For the east wind 
was blowing, and had blown steadily 
for forty-eight hours. Now an east 
wind in England is not at all like an 
east wind here. To us it brings 
clouds, and, if long continued, a heavy, 
driving rain, so severe that hence has 
arisen with many ‘‘ Americans” the 
very incorrect and unenglish use of 
storm for a mere fall of rain. A storm 
is a commotion of the air and its con- 
tents; and it may be perfectly dry—a 
wind storm. A fall of rain may, and 
in England generally does, take place 
in perfect calm; and a fall of snow 
may be accompanied by a storm, but 
so it may not. The east wind of Eng- 
land corresponds to our northwest 
wind; the wind with which our sky 
clears after a northeast storm. And, 
like that wind, it is to me at least the 
most dreadful of the skyey influences, 
It blows pitilessly, steadily, and pierces 
you through and through with a dry, 
rough-edged blast; it aggravates its 
essential qualities by exposing you to 
the glare of sun and sky unveiled by 
any cloud, unsoftened by any mist; it 
deludes you with a show of brightness, 
and then stings your cheeks and 
grinds your joints together, and takes 
liberties with your hat, your hair, and 
your clothing. And yet the weather 
that our northwest wind brings is what 
many people, merely, it would seem, be- 
cause the sun is visible, praise as beauti- 
ful and bracing, uttering their eulogies 
with watery eyes, dripping noses, red, 
tingling cheeks, and a scowling brow, 
as they face the pitiless glare of the 
unmitigated sun.* A soft, moist, balmy 
air, a gentle breeze, a sky full of 
white, fleecy clouds, holding light, 
diffusing and yet mitigating it; these 
seem to me the elements of a truly 
beautiful day, and these I often found 
in England, although not while I was 
at Warwick. 

Warwick is reckoned a Shakespear- 


® This wind is called by Creveceenr, in his 
“Letters of an American Farmer,” * the tyrant 
of America.” 
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ian town; but I did not particularly 
care for it on that account, my liking 
for Shakespeare not taking the form of 
relic-worship or house-haunting. But 
Warwick has intrinsic interest for 
every student of England in the past, 
every lover of architectural beauty, or 
of that beauty of reclaimed nature 
which is found in perfection in great 
English parks, and around English 
country seats and farm houses, And 
my visit to Warwick was marked by 
one of those quiet unostentatious acts 
of attention of which I met so many, 
and from entire strangers, that I am 
sure that they were less a compliment 
to me than a manifestation of a charac- 
teristic kindness and hospitality of 
English people. A gentleman living 
in one of the beautiful suburbs of 
Birmingham, hearing accidentally that 
I was in England, wrote to me inviting 
me thither, and offering to show me 
Warwickshire, of which I found that 
he knew not only all the great places, 
but every by-path and every nook and 
corner. He sent me full and particu- 
lar directions as to all that I ought to 
see, and asked me where he should 
meet me, if I did not choose to come 
first to Birmingham. It was more 
convenient for me to go there last, and 
I took bim at his word and asked him 
to meet me at Warwick; and there he 
came, we meeting for the first time in 
that venerable town. He, a busy man, 
gave up three days to guiding me 
through his county. I mention this 
as a characteristic exhibition of Eng- 
lish kindliness, of which I saw so 
much that I never can forget it, but 
shall cherish the memory of it grate- 
fully while I live. 

Warwick is one of those towns, of 
which there are not a few in England, 
for the existence of which it is diffi- 
cult to account. Why people should 
have gathered their dwellings together 
at this spot in sufficient numbers to 
make a large town is not easily discov- 
erable. It has no trade, no manufac- 
tures, no cathedral, no schools, no 
centralizing attraction. How the peo- 
ple live there isa mystery. They must 
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devour each other, and the strangers 
within their gates. But strangers can 
do little to support the inhabitants of 
such a place; and where do the War- 
wickers get the money wherewith to 
pay each other? The castle, part of 
which was built before the Conquest, 
must be the nucleus around which the 
town slowly gathered through centu- 
ries, until it stopped growing. For 
there is nothing new aboutit. On the 
contrary, it has acharming air of having 
been finished long ago; of having got 
its growth, fulfilled its purpose; than 
which there can be to my eyes nothing 
more pleasing. I did not see a house 
in it, except in one street, that did not 
seem to be at least a century old, and 
many of its dwellings were thrice that 
age. These English towns of from 
five to fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
which have the respectable air given 
by an appearance of stability and com- 
fort not of yesterday, and which have 
no ragged outskirts where cheap and 
showy houses are going up and lots 
are lying vacant waiting for improve- 
ment, while they change hands yearly 
from bankrupt speculator to bankrupt- 
ing speculator, and into which even a 
railway cannot bring the nineteenth 
century bustle, seem to me, next toa 
genuine country house, the most per- 
fect places imaginable for human hab- 
itation. You can walk out of them 
from any point, through clean, well- 
paved streets, in fifteen minutes; and 
then you are in green fields, on roads 
which are neither dusty in dry weather 
nor muddy in wet. Great trees and 
pretty hedges vary the country with 
their darker green as far as the eye 
can reach. The temptation to open- 
air exercise in England is never lack- 
ing. It is found everywhere, and it 
lasts nearly all the year round. Un- 
less you live in London, or in one of 
three or four other great commercial 
or manufacturing towns, you are with- 
in easy reach of a country ramble; and 
even in London you are within easier 
reach of the next best thing of the 
kind, a walk through great parks, 
where the velvet verdure under foot, 
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and the majestic trees above your 
head, both seem to have prepared their 
beauty for you centuries ago, and in 
which, although they are well kept, 
you are not warned to keep off the 
grass. You may go almost directly 
out of the Strand into St. James’s 
park, and from there Green park and 
Hyde park stretch away continuously 
for four miles in the midst of the great 
city. And there is Regent’s park be- 
sides, not to mention the squares and 
gardens. You do not have to stand 
up in a street-car and hang on by 
the straps, or be squeezed half to 
death on the platform before you can 
get to the nearest entrance of your 
only ground for quiet, healthful re- 
creation. Turn out of Fleet street 
through a narrow archway, and in one 
minute you pass from the heart of the 
city into the Temple gardens, amid 
greenery and seclusion, Of all the old 
cities in Englanc that combine con- 
venient smallness of size with a cer- 
tain civic dignity and that air of be- 
ing finished which I have already men-- 
tioned, and with the attractions of easi- 
ly accessible parks and gardens of ex- 
quisite beauty, Oxford is the most ad- 
mirable. But Oxford, which to these 
charms adds that of its succession of 
grand old colleges, is the most beauti- 
ful city in England, and I am inclined 
to think in the world; and as one can- 
not reasonably ask always for the 
beauties of Oxford, a man must be very 
exacting if he cannot be pleased with: 
those of other places, even of one so 
very inferior as Warwick. 

To Warwick Castle, the gate of 
which is within a stone’s throw of the 
main street of the town, I went alone, 
my self-elected guide having not yet 
arrived. It was very strange to turn 
out of a paved, gaslit street, lined on 
either side with shops and dingy 
brick houses, into a gloomy causeway 
cut deep through the solid rock, shad- 
ed with great trees and winding gent- 
ly up an acclivity to a grim gray mass 
of feudal masonry; and such was the 
approach to Warwick Castle. The 
buildings, which stand. around a. large 
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grassy quadrangle, are of various peri- 
ods, but all of great age, one of the 
towers having been erected in Saxon 
times. I pulled the handle at the end 
of a chain hanging at the principal en- 
trance, and was admitted. Within I 
found some half a dozen persons, de- 
cent English folk of the middle class, 
waiting to make the tour of the apart- 
ments. It is the custom in these great 
show places for an attendant to make 
the tour, as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of sight-seers have assembled to 
make it worth while to do so; and at 
Warwick Castle this happens usually 
about every hour or two during the 
daylight. Hardly had I glanced at 
my companions when a large and cl- 
derly woman advanced toward us and 
began to speak. She was a hard-fea- 
tured female, with a slight, ragged, 
stiff moustache and big, stony teeth. 
She was dressed in black, and wore a 
formidable cap. She began her office 
immediately, without the slightest 
greeting or preface, plunging directly 
in medias res, and not addressing her- 
self particularly to us, but sending out 
her voice into the great room as an 
owl might hoot in a barn. It was 
somewhat startling to find one’s self 
in a strange place filled with armor 
and other relics, and to have a woman 
in moustaches begin thus as if she 
were touched off like one of the old 
firelocks: ‘‘The hold baronial ’all; 
this is the ’all that was destryd by fire; 
hancient harmor; Guy of Warwick’s 
’elmet; hetruskin vawses,”’ etc., point- 
ing with a formidable forefinger at 
each object which she named. Her 
pronunciation of ‘‘ vase,” vaws, one of 
the extreme affectations of the ex- 
tremely elegant people at the end of 
the last century and the beginning of 
this, was in amusing contrast with 
her ill treatment of the letter A, and 
the sounds which she gave to other 
words. People in her condition of 
life in England very commonly have 
some well preserved affectation of this 
kind in speech or in manner, to which 
they hold as a sign of superior posi- 
tion. I have no doubt that she would 


have thought it very unbecoming in 
the housekeeper of Warwick Castle to 
pronounce vase with the vowel sound 
of ah; and the fact that that is now 
the general pronunciation among the 
best educated people in England, she 
would regard only as a sign of the de- 
generacy of the times. 

As we went through the rooms I 
could not but notice in my compan- 
ions what had impressed itself on me 
before at Windsor Castle and other 
grand show houses, that the English 
people who visit them do so chiefly to 
see the state in which majesty and no- 
bility live; to look at the grand furni- 
ture, the gilded cornices, and other 
splendors of the apartments, with lit- 
tle or no interest in architecture or his- 
toric associations, and with the densi- 
ty of stocks and stones as to the beau- 
ties of the objects of art which are 
generally found in such places, A 
queen’s or duchess’s state bed, hideous 
and ponderous, and overwhelmed with 
stuffy embroidered curtains, attracts 
more attention from them than the 
surcoat and gauntlets that the Black 
Prince wore at Poictiers, or a master- 
piece of Titian or Vandyke. As far as 
the average native Briton is concern- 
ed, these visits are pilgrimages of pry- 
ing snobbery. In Warwick Castle are 
some noble pictures by the great mas- 
ters of the sixteenth century; but 
these, pointed out by the tremendous 
forefinger and set forth as to subject 
and painter in a somewhat amazing 
style both of speech and criticism, by 
our guide (as for example ‘‘ Ed of a 
hox by Buggim”), were hardly glanc- 
ed at. One gentleman did ask, ‘‘Oo’s 
the old fellow over the door?” but 
suddenly corrected himself with, ‘‘ Ho! 
it’s a woman.” When, however, we 
came to a gorgeous table, the top of 
which our guide informed us was 
‘hall of preshis stones,” there was an 
eager looking and a pricking up of 
ears; and as the pudgy, strong-nailed 
thumb with which she chose to point 
out its splendors moved over its vari- 
egated surface, and paused on one 
spot and another, as she explained 
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in a voice husky with importance, 
‘“*hagate, hamethyst,” etc., she was 
attentively followed; and when she 
closed her description with the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘This table cost two 
thousand paounds,” she evidently 
awakened a feeling of delighted awe. 
What was chain armor that had gone 
through the first crusade, what were 
Raphael, and Titian, and Rubens to 
that! 

Among the paintings at Warwick is 
a portrait of strange impressiveness. 
It is that of a gentleman in the cos- 
tume of the middle of the sixteenth 
century, standing with his left hand 
resting near the hilt of his sword, and 
looking out of the canvass straight into 
your eyes. Upon a plinth against 
which he leans, is an inscription in 
Spanish, telling that he was one who 
feared nothing, not even death.* There 
have been other men who were as 
fearless; but no such portrait of any 
one of them, asI believe. I never saw 
a painted face of such vitality and 
character, never painted eyes that 
seemed so plainly to have a thinking 
brain behind them, never painted lips 
that so seemed as if they could speak 
but would not. Then the perfect sim- 
plicity and ease of the position, the 
faultless drawing, and the color, of 
which the mere harmonies are a per- 
petual delight, unite with its other 
merits to make a picture the sight of 
which is worth a pilgrimage. I had 
seen Vandykes, and Rubens’s, and 
Sir Joshuas almost by the acre, and it 
is with a memory of the best of these, 
and also of what Raphael, and Titian, 
and Velasquez, and Holbein have done 
in this way, fresh in my mind, that I 
say that this portrait by Muroni, a 
painter almost unknown to me, is 
probably the greatest in the world. 
Certainly I never saw one, or the en- 
-gtaving of one, that is its equal. 

As we passed through one room our 
guide said with an affable air and a 
condescending wave of the hand, 
‘*The view of the park from these 


* Aqui esto sin temore y della muerte no he 
pavor, 
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windows is thought to be one of the 
most beautiful in Hengland.” I step- 
ped forward into the deep embrasure 
and looked out. She had spoken 
truly. The beauty of the scene in its 
kind could not be overrated. Bright, 
rich green sward was dotted with 
clumps of oaks and gigantic cedars 
that spread broad, sombre fans almost 
like roofs high above the grass. The 
soft, sweet blue of the sky was filled 
with fleecy clouds full of light, and 
here and there the verdure seemed to 
blaze like a pavement of emerald. 
Through all the little Avon, here a 
beautiful and freely flowing stream, 
wound from dark to light. The park 
stretched away, mingling with the 
distance, till it seemed as if all Eng- 
land must be a park, of which War- 
wick Castle was the centre, the heart 
of the heart of England; and just be- 
low was the castle mili, of which the 
turning wheel prettily suggested that 
union of the practical with the beau- 
tiful, and even with the stately, which 
is a characteristic trait of English 
country homes, whether they are cas- 
tles or granges. 

After making the tour of the apart- 
ments, including the chapel, where 
we were told that ‘‘there was service 
hevery day by their hown chaplain 
when the family was hat the castle,” 
we retraced our steps, and my com- 
panions went out. I remained; and a 
slip of paper given me by a friend 
procured me the privilege of going 
through the rooms by myself and look- 
ing at the various objects of interest 
which they contained, at my leisure. 
I lingered so long, chiefly over the 
paintings, that a new party of visitors 
had gathered while I was still making 
my solitary round. And then I heard 
far off in the distance, but distinctly, 
the same sound with which I was 
greeted, ‘‘The hold baronial ’all— 
hancient harmor—hetruskin vawses— 
hagate, hamethyst—this table cost two 
thousand paounds,” and so forth, word 
for word, letter for letter, haitch for 
haitch. And when I reflected that 
this good woman went over the same 
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ground day after day, and many times 
a day, pointing out the same objects 
to knots of gaping sight-seers, I re- 
proached myself for my criticism of 
her style of explanation, and _ be- 
thought me of the Jew cothes dealer’s 
reply to Coleridge, who asked him, 
‘* Jew, why cannot you say old clothes 
instead of old clo’? ”—‘‘ Christian, if 
you had to say old clothes as often as 
I do, you would be glad to say old 
clo’, or anything else to shorten it.” 
All the same, however, this obtrusion 
of housekeepers, and vergers, and 
warders, and sextons is the great 
drawback to the enjoyment of the 
places under their care. I was fortu- 
nate in being able to free myself from 
it on other occasions, 

One of the most interesting places 
in Warwick is the Leicester hospital. 
It was founded by Robert Dudley, 
Queen Elizabeth’s and Amy Robsart’s 
Earl of Leicester, for twelve old men, 
who are called brethren, and a master. 
It is a fine and well-preserved speci- 
men of the domestic architecture of 
the time; many-gabled and with dark 
oak beams showing on the outside, 
the interstices being filled with plas- 
ter; suggesting a man whose skeleton 
had struck through his skin. I think 
that it is the finest example of this 
style that I saw except Speke Hall in 
Lancashire; which is peerless, out- 
side and in; in which the walls and 
the ceiling of the dining-room are 
rough with rich carving in dark oak, 
and where one of the bay windows 
is of such a size that it has on one 
side a larger fireplace than I ever saw 
here, even in the kitchen of an old 
New England farm-house. It is of 
architectural celebrity, but it is so re- 
mote from the line of travel, and so 
jealously guarded, that it is rarely 
visited by strangers. When I saw it, 
and others of its kind, I could under- 
stand Mr. Halliwell-Phillips’s remark 
as to ‘‘America,” that he ‘‘ thought 
he couldn’t live comfortably in a coun- 
try where there were no Elizabethan 
houses.” In their union of the expres- 
sion of simple domesticity with quiet 
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stateliness, these houses leave nothing 
to be desired. One does not want to 
live in a castle unless one is a wealthy 
peer; but any man whose notion of a 
home is not limited to one of those 
houses described by the hideous phrase, 
‘*a brown-stone front,” might long 
to live in one of these Elizabethan 
houses, 

The brethren of the Leicester hospi- 
tal wear, on state occasions, long 
gowns or cloaks, which have upon 
them in metal the badges formed of 
the device of the Bear and Ragged 
Staff; and these badges are now the 
very same ones that were worn by the 
first brethren three hundred years ago, 
so carefully have they been preserved. 
The eldest of the brethren showed me 
about the place, and in explaining to 
me the nature of the institution, or 
the ‘‘foundation” as it is there call- 
ed,* said to me, among other things, 
‘*Th’ Herl o’ Leicester d’ow’d this 
haouse for twel’ hold men an’ a Master; 
an’ th’ brethren comes out o’ three 
parishes, and none can come into ’t but 
on’y they.” Of a little house that I 
noticed he said, ‘‘ That doant belong 
to we.” This isa fair representation 
of the speech of a Warwickshire man 
of his condition. I went with him 
into the kitchen, where the brethren 
sit and drink ale before the enormous 
fireplace, and there he showed me an 
old three-legged oaken chair which 
had but lately been discovered in some 
nook or corner of the building, and 
which I saw from the carving upon it 
was made by a Saxon craftsman, and 
probably antedated the Conquest. 
There, too, he showed me a little piece 
of embroidery worked by poor Amy 
Robsart. It was framed and hung up 
against the wall. The frame, he told 
me, had been paid for by ‘‘a gentle- 
man in America,” of whom I probably 
had never heard (for he, like all others 
who did not know me, supposed as a 
matter of course that I was an Eng- 
lishman instead of a Yankee of the 
Yankees), ‘‘one Mr. Charles O’Conor, 


* “God save the foandation."—‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” 7.1. 
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a great lawer.” Mr. O’Conor had seen 
it ‘laying araound loose,” and for 
Amy Robsart’s sake had furnished a 
frame for its proper preservation. 

The house is built upon a declivity, 
the street or road which leads to 
Stratford descending rapidly there, 
and the chapel, a stone church of 
goodly size, is built upon an arch that 
extends over the roadway. The effect 
of this, as you approach Warwick and 
look up the hill, is very fine, the tow- 
er heaving itself up into the air almost 
with grandeur, although the building 
is comparatively small. This is wor- 
thy of remark as an example of the ef- 
fect produced by the absence of that 
levelling and straightening mania 
which possesses all builders and that 
sort of folk here. Nota little of the 
beauty of the old towns and buildings 
in England is owing to the fact that 
architects used their art to conform 
their structures to the natural features 
of the places in which they were erect- 
ed, instead of making the places con- 
form themselves to the buildings. 

Warwick has a church, the chief in- 
terest of which to me was the Leices- 
ter chapel and the crypt. In the for- 
mer are the tomb and effigies of the 
great Earl of Leicester, as he is called, 
and of Fulke Greville, the founder of 
the present Warwick family, upon 
whose tomb it is recorded by his own 
wish that he was ‘‘ servant to Queen 
Elizabeth, and friend to Sir Philip 
Sidney.” He might have served a bet- 
ter mistress than that vain, vacillating, 
lying, penurious termagant, who drove 
Cecil, the real ruler of England in her 
reign, almost mad, and whose one 
merit was that she knew a man when 
she saw him; but he could not have had 
friendship for a nobler or more admi- 
rable gentleman than Sir Philip Sidney, 
as we all know. But this struck me 
as I looked at the tomb: Who now 
would deem it a distinction to have it 
recorded upon his tomb that he was 
the friend of any man? Is it that 
there are no gods among us, or that 
we have lost the faculty of worship, 
except for two idols—Me and Mammon? 
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In the crypt, the mighty ribbed arch- 
es of which spring from one enormous 
pier, there is an article which has long 
gone out of use—whether advantage- 
ously or not I shall not venture to say 
—a ducking stool, made for the pub- 
lic discipline of scolding women. 
This is one of the only two, I believe, 
that remain in England. It consists 
of a strong oaken frame on low wheels, 
from which a seat rises upon an in- 
clined beam that works upon a pivot 
or axle. The scold was lashed into 
the seat, and then the ‘ institution” 
was drawn to the river side at a con- 
venient deep place, and rolled in un- 
til the patient sat just above the wa- 
ter. Then the land end of the beam 
was tipped up, and consequently the 
other end with its lading went down 
under the water, where it was allowed 
to remain not too long, and was then 
raised for breathing time. This pro- 
cess was repeated as often as it was 
thought beneficial to the lady under 
treatment, or necessary for the peace 
of her family and neighborhood, 
Whether husbands ever interceded for 
wives thus disciplined, as wives do 
now sometimes for husbands who are 
unreasonably interfered with in the 
gentle sport of blacking their eyes or 
kicking their ribs, is not recorded. 

Among the striking features of old 
English towns are the massive gates 
that are found standing in them 
across some of the principal streets. 
These towns have almost all been 
walled. The walls have fallen into 
decay and have been removed, but 
many of the gateways are left stand- 
ing. Warwick has at least one such, 
through which I passed several times 
without noticing anything in it to in- 
terest me particularly, except its mas. 
siveness and its age. But one after- 
noon, as I was walking out of the 
towr, I saw an exceeding small boy 
trying to drive an exceeding big 
swine through this gate. The boy 
was one of the smallest I ever saw in- 
trusted with any office, the beast was 
the hugest living pork that has yet 
come under my observation. He was 
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a very long pig, but he also was avery 
broad one; surely greater in girth 
than in length. His hams were so big 
that as he presented his vast rear to 
me he seemed to obscure a goodly part 
of the horizon, and as to the boy they 
must for him have blotted out the 
whole heavens; for the little man’s 
head did not rise so high as the big 
beast’s back. The group reminded 
me of Falstaff’s exclamation to his lit- 
tle page, ‘‘I do here walk before thee 
like a sow that hath overwhelmed all 
her litter but one.” Now the pig, for 
some altogether piggish reason, did 
not wish to go through the gate. 
Perhaps he thought it was too small, 
although armies with banners had gone 
out of it to battle. He turned his head 
to one side and the other, willing to 
take the pathway which passed around 
the gate, through which his pigmy 
driver, however, was determined that 
he should go. Whereat the latter 
spread out his little hands, and apply- 
ing them with his little might to the 
haunches of the huge creature, tried to 
push him on, He might as well have 
pushed against the great tower of War- 
wick Castle. Then he patted the fat 
white hams and coaxed and gently 
urged, but all in vain. Whereupon 
the dreadful ingenuity of boy-dom, 
early developed, came to his aid. 
Between the enormous haunches of 
the beast was an absurdly smali 
cork-screw appendage, which for any 
possible use that it could be to such 
a monster might just as well not 
have been. It suggested that tails 
were passing away from pigs in their 
progress toward some highly devel- 
oped animal of the future. But the 
boy put it to present and effective use. 
Reaching up to it as I had seen a lad 
reach to a door-knocker, he seized it, 
and gave it one more twist with a 
hearty good will, the consequence of 
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which was a swinish squeal and a hur- 
ried waddle through the gateway. 
The contrast between the venerable 
dignity of this frowning old portal, 
with its historic suggestions and asso- 
ciations, and the little comedy of boy 
and pig enacted beneath it, seemed to 
me one of the absurdest sights that I 
had ever seen, 

I walked out the next morning to 
Guy’s Cliff, the seat of Lady Spencer, 
which is some three miles from War- 
wick, and of the beauties of which I 
cannot write here and now. I will 
merely remark that in a little house, 
as small as house could be, in a little 
street on the very outmost edge of 
Warwick, I saw in the window a dis- 
play of old china for sale. Who, I 
thought, would ever come here to 
buy? But this is characteristic of the 
Englishman of to-day. He will set 
up his shop in such odd out-of-the- 
way places that an ‘*‘ American ” would 
as soon think of opening a store in a 
light-house. On the road to Guy’s 
Cliff, which was as prim and as well- 
kept as a road in Central Park, al- 
though it was only the ordinary high- 
way, I found seats by the wayside at 
convenient intervals, long, substantial 
benches under trees, one of the pro- 
visions for comfort of every kind 
which are found all over England, 
And this morning I saw, although I 
forget exactly where, a monument 
erected on a wooded knoll on the spot 
where Sir Piers Gaveston was behead- 
ed in A. D. 1812, for the favor he en- 
joyed with Edward II., by the simple 
orders of the then Earl of Warwick. 
The possibility of having one’s head 
taken off by a rich, powerful man was 
one of the comforts of old England 
which has passed entirely away. Then 
I turned back to Warwick and walked 
rapidly to keep my appointment for 
the visit to Stratford-on-Avon. 

RicHaRD GRANT WHITE. 
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TRAITS OF THE MODERN STAGE. 

Eacu age ascribes to some generation 
preceding the drama’s palmy days. 
Whenever a playgoer whose recollection 
dates back to that golden age of theatri- 
cal greatness, admits that some living 
actor is worthy of the good old times, 
we feel this to be a concession on his 
part, and are thankful. But not often 
is the ancient frequenter of the stage in 
so gracious a mood. Usually when we 
talk of Clarke, he talks of Burton; when 
we mention Ristori, he turns the subject 
to Rachel; when we speak of Booth’s 
cry ‘‘ Off with his head!” the yeteran 
crushes us with ‘‘ You ought to have 
heard old Booth say ‘’T'was but a 
dream!’” If by chance we have heard 
old Booth, the antique playgoer floors us 
with Kean. I know a venerable lady 
who thinks no modern singing compara- 
ble to Tacchinardi’s that she heard half a 
century ago—Tacchinardi, name long 
since in Lethe. Among certain experts 
of a humbler walk, we find no man an 
authority in melodrama unless he has 
seen Kirby ‘‘die’’; the Chatham street 
formula for silencing pretenders to his- 
trionic criticism was ‘‘ Did yer eber see 
Scott take Don Kizer de Bazoon?” 
a negative answer bringing the wither- 
ing retort, ‘‘Then yer don’t know no- 
thing.” 

Still, each age follows its tastes in play- 
house entertainments, even though ad- 
mitting that bygone days maintained a 
loftier ideal: The favorites nowadays 
are undeniably society and spectacular 
plays, while English and American writ- 
ers of tragedies, or, at least, of accepta- 
ble tragedies, are very scarce. Why are 
our current playwrights content with pro- 
ducing Rosedales and American Cousins? 
Obviously, because the playgoer’s ideal 
of a good play is not the ‘‘ Stranger,” 
but ‘‘My Awful Dad.’ It is the de- 
mand that regulates the supply of ‘‘ Our 
Boys,”’ “Our Boarding House,” and 
**Ours.” When we want something at 
once new and pathetic like ‘‘ Les Dani- 
cheffs,’’ the ‘‘ Two Orphans,” or “ Rose 
Michel,” we must dramatize a novel, or 
else go to the French for it. 


For one, I do not share the current 
lamentations over the decline of the ‘“ le- 
gitimate drama” and the calls for a re- 
vival of the heavy old tragedies; for the 
modern society pieces of Gilbert and 
Robertson, besides being quite as inter- 
esting, are much more certain of being 
well done. In ordinary stage represen- 
tation even the flippant and purposeless 
Byron who writes ‘‘ Our Boys,” may be 
more entertaining than the moody and 
majestic one who writes ‘*‘ Manfred.” 

In the acted tragedy we ordinarily get 
one star and many sticks, whereas the 
society comedy gives to every player a 
part that he understands, because it re- 
flects manners and men of the world 
around him. In one sense, to be sure, 
the worst actors in tragedy are enjoyable 
because so extremely mirthful. For this 
sort of sport, the tragedy would be as 
good as any performance in the town, 
were it not for those other players who 
offend by their fatal mediocrity. Neither 
good enough nor bad enough to thor- 
oughly please, they spoil the illusion of 
burlesque created by worse actors, and 
the illusion of romance created by actors 
of genius. It is largely on account of 
these mediocrity people that we are re- 
lieved to have the ordinary company es- 
say those lighter tasks which they under- 
stand and do well. 

One familiar accompaniment of a tra- 
gedian’s playing is the imitation or else 
bold rivalry of him by the local actor, or 
other, who plays Richmond to the star’s 
Richard, Macduff to his Macbeth, who 
interchanges with him Iago and Othello, 
Brutus and Cassius, who plays Laertes 
to his Hamlet, and so on. The humble 
imitation of the star is, however, less 
offensive than the preposterous effort 
to outdo him. If Roscius, the Richard, 
has a nasal tone, twang, twang goes Ru- 
fus, the Richmond; if Roscius strides 
widely, Rufus stretches his legs in ac- 
cord; should Roscius shake his frame in 
utterance, like a portable engine vibrated 
by the thuds of its steam, even this pecu- 
liarity Rufus reflects or obediently shad- 
ows. In opera, too, when Mlle. Diva 
sings, Miss Petrel, the contralto, affects 
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the prima’s airsand graces. In the com- 
edy, if the star is an homme que rit, the 
inferior actorsare in mirthful mood, and 
there is an evening of cachinnation. Is 
the star a great dandy? The cane flour- 
ishes and heavy swell airs of the leading 
imitator are wonderful. 

But when the stock actor whose name 
appears in second size letters, a little 
smaller than the star’s and a little bigger 
than the names of ordinary actors, tries 
to show that he is a far more vigorous 
player than the star, his ambitious per- 
formance is not so endurable. He out- 
roars the star, outstrides, outstruts him, 
strikes more fire from his sword, and in 
general out-Herods him. Spared, as 
Richmond or Macduff, the hard work of 
the first acts, he comes on at the finish 
in great force, determined to outhowl 
and outfight the star. And, to say 
truth, the average audience, which sym- 
pathizes with whatever it considers un- 
appreciated genius, makes it a point to 
loudly applaud the second-best actor or 
singer, when he overdoes his part. 

But in the modern society play the 
meanest capacity of actors and audience 
can comprehend the scene, the situa- 
tions, the language, the sentiments, the 
general requirements of the piece. This 
advantage makes Daly’s ‘‘ Divorce” en- 
joyable where the company might not do 
equal justice to Webster’s ‘‘ Duchess of 
Malfi.” The admitted danger of society 
plays is that of being overloaded with 
upholstery and smothered under milli- 
nery. Ladies who stir a hum of admira- 
tion in parterre and balcony for their 
costly toilets, sometimes fancy that this 
sort of triumph is the chief one. There 
is point in the French story that when 
an actress, reproached by the author for 
tardiness at rehearsal, answered that she 
had been rehearsing with his collabora- 
teur, and the author replied, ‘But I 
have none,” she rejoined, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
vous oubliez la modiste.”’ 

One would suppose, regarding plays 
which serve as frames to show the fash- 
ions on, that ladies and gentlemen ac- 
customed to see rich and new modes in 
their own parlors can hardly care to visit 
the theatre merely to see the same. 
Still, so many others enjoy this chance 
of peeping into a sphere of dress which 
they do not frequent, that doubtless 
those theatres that minister to this curi- 
osity can always be sure of an audience, 
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As a counterpart people unused to low 
life sometimes, in order to get a glance 
at genuine squalor, furtively go to one of 
the theatres where real gutter snipes and 
prize fighters perform their parts au nat- 
urel. 

It is fair to say for the socicty plays, 
that the small talk which makes up so 
large a part of them is commonly far 
more amusing, if less exciting, than the 
melodramatic claptrap which the authors 
of the last generation or two aimed at, 
and which “brings down” the gallery 
gods. ‘*The man who lays his hand 
upon @ woman, save in the way of kind- 
ness ”—how was it that that fine senti- 
ment ran which used to fill the theatre 
with yells and dust? The lines are in 
Tobin’s ‘‘ Honeymoon,’’ and the fortu- 
nate actor who has them may count on 
repeated rounds of applause, as he styles 
the aforesaid man a ‘wretch whom 
*twere gross flattery to call a coward.” 
Again, in ‘‘Man and Wife,” when one 
of the characters says, in appealing 
tones, ** But do not, do not de-der-de- 
spise meh!” the reply, received by the 
house with rapturous applause, is, as we 
all remember, ‘‘ Despise you? No man 
who ever had a mother can despise a wo- 
man!’’? Nor does the exceedingly cau- 
tious qualification, ‘‘ who ever had a mo- 
ther,”’ check the enthusiasm. But some- 
how the stage appears to be growing less 
fond of these glaring effects; and as au- 
diences seem less sentimental than those 
of a century ago, so actors, as a class, 
take their business more coolly. If wo- 
men in the boxes no longer shriek and 
swoon as when Mrs. Siddons played Jane 
Shore, actors themselves do not faint 
with excess of emotion at the cunning of 
the scene, as Mrs. Glover fainted under 
the power of the elder Kean’s Sir Giles 
Overreach, The modern society play 
gives a gentle stimulus without the need 
of loud sobbing over the lost boy or of 
audible swearing at the knavish bailiff; 
the average modern audience, too, is not 
one to fight over rival dancers like Miss 
Taylor and Miss Giroux, or rival trage- 
dians like Macready and Forrest. 

As for its other specialty, the spectac- 
ular drama, our age is certainly strong 
in that. Its ambition has been to re- 
deem the stage from that poverty of ap- 
pliances which made Shakespeare ask 
whether within the “‘ wooden O” of the 
Globe theatre he could be expected to 
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cram the casques that did affright the air 
at Agincourt. 


Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance : 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see 
them. 

Now, in our modern drama, you do see 
horses, and occasionally even a coach 
and four; while, as to men, for each sol- 
dier of King Henry's army in Shake- 
speare’s day, Rignold marshals a hun- 
dred now. ‘‘ Wanted, one thousand su- 
pernumeraries for ‘Sardanapalus!’ ”"— 
‘The five hundred extra performers en- 
gaged for ‘Coriolanus’ will meet for re- 
hearsal, on Thursday evening, at,” etc. 
This is the sort of pageant to which 
the modern stage treats its spectators, so 
that it has no need to beseech them to 
‘be kind, and eke out our performance 
with your mind.” 

In the third act of “Henry V.” the 
chorus says: 

Suppose that you have seen 
The well-appoinicd King at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty; and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Phebus fan- 
ning : 
Play with your fancies, and ia them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship boys climbing. 

But the modern stage carpenter would 
not be obliged to have his audience play 
with their fancies in order to figure that 
scene; the ship and the ship boys ‘‘on 
th’ inconstant billows dancing” would 
. cost him little embarrassment. 

Finally, in the prologue to the fourth 
act, the chorus says: 

And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 

Where (0, for pity !) we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill dispos’d, in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt. Yet, sit and see ; 
Minding true things by what their mock’ries be. 

We see, then, how our wealth of stage 
mechanism and of supernumeraries pre- 
sents a battle, a procession, or a corona- 
tion as the playwrights of three centuries 
ago sighed in vain to have them present- 
ed. Boudoir or bivouac, hut or throne, 
Roman forum or Irish fair, the scene is 
now lavish in details, while artists, dec- 
orators, chemists, and drill-sergeants vie 
in enhancing the effect. The dramatist 
no longer trusts so largely to ‘‘ the quick 
forge and working-house of thought ”’ in 
his hearers, for whether his scene be 
maelstrom, railway train, exploding 
steamship, or mermaid’s cave, be its locus 
clouds above or earth beneath, or waters 
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under the earth, the deft theatrical «r- 
tists construct it for him. 

Still, does not this excellence of up- 
holstery and painting sometimes draw 
away the attention from mental to mc- 
chanical triumphs? Granted that the 
live steed is a power on the stage, what 
is there so marvellous in seeing a horse? 
Plenty of chargers, as gaily caparisoned, 
prance at militia trainings; a thousand 
better ones, in humble costume, are on 
the city streets. Can it be, then, that 
hoisting them into a house makes them 
more wonderful? Realism without ge- 
nius is commonplace, while genius sheds 
a glow of illusion over poverty-stricken 
stage trappings. Still, spectacular plays, 
presented with historic accuracy in cos- 
tumes and furniture, undoubtedly in- 
struct as well as amuse by this careful 
fidelity. The genius of Garrick did not 
make it the less a fault that he played 
Macbeth in an eightcenth century peri- 
wig. Shakespeare’s daring and needless 
anachronisms may be only infinitesimal 
blemishes, but they cannot be champion- 
ed as merits. Cigoli, who put a pair of 
spectacies on his figure of aged Simeon, 
and Tintoret, who armed the children of 
Israel with modern guns, are hardly to 
be commended for these freaks. The 
modern aim at historic accuracy in cos- 
tumes, at making a stage army consist, 
not of *‘four or five ragged foils,’’ but 
of forty or fifty, or perhaps four or five 
hundred, is certainly gratifying to the 
senses; and still, unless the acting is 
equally cared for, this aim differs only 
in degree, not in kind, from that of Man- 
ager Crummles, with his real pump and 
his two splendid washing-tubs, 

Thanks to the national taste and na- 
tional aptitude the French have the repu- 
tation of being, as Polonius would say, 
** The best actors in the world, either for 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pas- 
toral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragi- 
cal-historical, tragical-comical]-historical- 
pastoral, scene individable, or poem un- 
limited.” They supply plays in these 
varieties to the rest of mankind, while 
the advent of a new and good one ex- 
cites Paris like the overthrow of a vabi- 
net or a battle on the Danube. Perhaps 
with French pains at rehearsals the 
American stage might attain a part of 
French perfection in details; at all 
events, we find the best of our comedians 
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emulating the quiet, exquisite grace, the 
vigor without noise, the substitution of 
the eloquent look and gesture fur primi- 
tive stampings and roarings—the match- 
less refinement and finish, in short, 
which mark the best French acting. 





THE TRADE IN DIPLOMAS. 

HYSICIANS, &C., WHO DESIRE CHAR- 

tered university degrees can obtain them 
through I. CHISELM, Oxton. 

Tuts was the advertisement in to-day's 
‘“‘Tom-Tom,” that suggested a home de- 
mand for those medical diplomas which 
once sold freely in England, Prussia, 
Spai., and Portugal. The chief sources 
of supply have hitherto been ‘‘La Wni- 
versidad de Filadelfia,”’ as a Spanish cir- 
cular had it, and the ‘‘ Livingston Uni- 
versity of America,” at Haddonfield, a 
New Jersey town near Philadelphia. The 
latter institution is purely imaginary; 
the former, though once en régle, had its 
charter revoked some years ago, but its 
trade went on with agencies in London, 
Jersey, and perhaps Berlin. Mr. Sparkes, 
of Stokes-on-Trent, informed the London 
‘‘Times” that he had been offered ‘‘a 
Philadelphia Ph. D.’’ for £20, ‘ hand- 
some diploma included.” Mr. Thack- 
waite bought an LL. D. for £15, and 
then wrote to the Mayor of Philadelphia 
that he felt himself to be in a ‘‘ dread- 
fully awkward situation.” An advertise- 
ment of ‘‘ Medicus” in the English pa- 
pers offered ‘degrees in absentia.” 
Minister Schenck exposed the trade; Con- 
sul Hancock at Malaga had long before 
made known its existence. The Prussian 
government noted ‘‘the abuses arising 
from the sale in Germany of American 
medical diplomas, nearly aii of which 
purport to come from Philadelphia.’’ 

There was quite a chain of dignitaries in 
the trade—a ‘‘ Dean of the University,’’ 
in the Quaker City, aC. J. Sayer, LL. D.. 
in London, a Dr. P. F. A. Vandervyver, 
in Jersey, England, who advertised di- 
plomas in the ‘‘ Correo de Andalusia,” 
and offered Mr. Perez of Malaga to 
furnish his son, for 800 pesotas, a Phila- 
delphia diploma in pharmacy, as he had 
done for other residents of Spain and 
Portugal — proceedings which caused 
Consul Hancock to publish Dr. Vander- 
vyver in the ‘‘ Correo ” as a dealer in tin- 
ware and an impostor, 
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It is easy to see why this foreign de- 
mand for such American diplomas should 
have been great, but one is puzzled to 
explain their home market. Why should 
sham degrees be bought when real ones 
are so cheap? Why can Chiselm ply his 
trade as middleman when it is easy to 
deal with first hands? The reader ob- 
serves that ‘‘ physicians, etc.,” can address 
Mr. Chiselm. I suppose his best cus- 
tomers are the “etc.,” because most 
physicians start with diplomas. But so 
long as Ollapod’s patients believe that 
his prefatory ‘“‘ Dr.” makes him a phy- 
sician, and the parishioners of Stig- 
gins that his ‘‘ Rev.” entitles him to 
reverence, and the comrades of De 
Boots that his “ Major” betokens des- 
perate valor, there will be trade in titles, 
In England a ‘Medical Registration 
Act” has of late years attacked the evils 
of sham degrees; for there the faith in- 
spired by professional titles causes them 
to be jealously guarded. Simply inscrib- 
ing ‘‘ Rev.” on the tombstone of ‘‘ Henry 
Kerr, Wesleyan minister,” once caused a 
lawsuit upon the right of non-Conform- 
ists to the title ‘‘ Reverend”; and when 
the Privy Council decided this to be 
** merely a laudatory epithet, which can 
be lawfully applied to persons not clergy- 
men,” great was the wrath in many 
quarters, but particularly in Little Peth- 
erick, whose rector, by advertisement in 
a Plymouth newspaper, begged to be 
written to as G. W. Manning, severely 
adding: ‘‘ Correspondents who prefix to 
his name the now desecrated epithet of 
‘Reverend ’ will please not be offended if 
he rejects their letters.” 

In England, then, where professional 
titles are so important, the bogus Ameri- 
can diploma trade may be as secretly 
cultivated on the one hand as it is indig- 
nantly denounced on the other. In Ger- 
many, where all the younger sons of a 
noble family sport the ancestral title, and 
where rich tradesmen covet honorary 
appellations, which their wives instantly 
wear in feminine form—Mrs. Alder- 
maness, and what not—there is evident- 
ly a field for American diplomas. But 
since in ourcountry vicarious attendance 
on a course or two of lectures can make 
a man M. D., it seems hardly worth while 
to buy the title through a broker. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 














SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 





AUTOMATON TALKERS. 

A TALKine machine is said to have 
been invented which is able to say, ‘‘ I was 
born in America. I can speak all lan- 
guages, and I am very pleased to see 
you. I thank you for your visit.” It 
has been humorously suggested that an 
apparatus of this kind could be used to 
announce the stations to railway passen- 
gers. This service is now performed 
by brakemen, and cften in a way that 
makes the names almost unintelligible. 
The machine is said to contain a mechan- 
ical reproduction of the human lungs, 
larynx, glottis, and tongue. It is oper- 
ated by a bellows, and is supplied with a 
keyboard and pedals. If the sound can 
be produced, there would be no difficulty 
in arranging the apparatus to run auto- 
matically, like a music box. Imagine a 
mysterious voice in each car of a train 
saying at intervals, ‘‘ The next stop is at 
New York!” In connection with this 
subject it may be mentioned that Psyche, 
the famous automaton chessplayer of 
London, continues to be a great success, 
after about two years of constant exhibi- 
tion. Noone has yet been able to dis- 
cover the mode by which it is operated. 





BRIDLING NIAGARA, 

Tur late sale of the Niagara Falls 
water power has attracted attention to 
an enterprise that most Americans look 
upon with dread. It is true that 100,- 
000,000 tons of water is said to pour over 
the edge every hour, and falling 150 feet 
develops a force of 16,800,000 horse 
power for the falls, and an equal quan- 
tity for the rapids, which have a similar 
fall. It is hardly necessary to say that 
all of this power could never be obtained 
by any artificial works, but it is true 
that a vast amount of utilizable force is 
developed by this natural fall that could 
be seized upon if engineers were possess- 
ed of suitable means for transmitting 
such quantities of power. Turning back 
to the fall itself, we obtain a striking ii- 
lustration of the great forces at work in 
this quiet movement of water, by com- 
paring them with what man obtains from 


other sources. Dr. C. W. Siemens has 
done this, and finds that the fall does as 
much work as 266,000,000 tons of coal 
could do in a year, taking the consump- 
tion of fuel at four pounds per horse 
power an hour. Now the production of 
coal in the whole world is at present only 
274,000,000 tons, so that we have in the 
cataract of Niagara as great a develop- 
ment of force as the vast coal industry 
itself can produce if applied solely to this 
end, 

Fortunately for the preservation of 
the falls as a means of pleasure, the dis- 
trict in which they are situated is devoid 
both of mineral wealth and of those agri- 
cultural products which give rise to 
great manufacturing industries. It is 
in fact at a great distance from any 
region where such products are obtained. 
The question of transmitting power 
therefore becomes one of great impor- 
tance, and the distance to which it 
would have to be conveyed for utiliza- 
tion is much greater than has been over- 
come by any existing appliances. 

Dr. Siemens suggested that the water 
might be made to drive an electrical ma- 
chine at the falls the current from which 
would traverse a copper rod, and he cal- 
culated that a rod three inches in diame- 
ter would transmit 1,000 horse power as 
far as thirty miles, At the end the elec- 
tricity could be used to produce motion 
or light, the quantity of electricity being 
sufficient for about 250,000 candle power. 
But probably lovers of natural scenery 
who would be loath to see the great falls 
used for such a purpose need not fear 
any very speedy attempt todo so. The 
difficulties are great and the results un- 
certain. 





THE BEST PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 

Two important professional societies 
united last year in a discussion on the 
very important subject of technical edu- 
cation. They were the Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers and the Society of Civil 
Engineers, and the published report con- 
tains the views of some of the best known 
and most successful men of these two 
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professions in this country. In spite of 
the marked advantages to be expected 
from a finished preliminary education in 
the theories of engineering work, it is 
noticeable that many of the most experi- 
enced engineers look upon this very in- 
struction with distrust. They frequently 
lament the lack of scientific preparation 
in their own case, but when they sketch 
the course* they would pursue with a 
young man, the schooling ends at fifteen 
or sixteen, an age too early to get much 
beyond a common school course. The 
cause for this is an extreme distrust of 
the professional schools, which are too 
apt to keep themselves apart from the 
operative part of the profession, and or- 
ganize upon methods that the practical 
men mostly disapprove of. To remedy 
this defect of the schcols Mr. Holley, 
then president of the Mining Engineers’ 
Institute, proposed the establishment of 
schools for practice in the mines and 
smelting works, where the young engi- 
neers could go for one or two years’ 
training under the supervision of the ex- 
pert operators in charge. As a result of 
this proposal the two engineering soci- 
eties were invited to discuss the following 
questions: 

I. Should a course of instruction in 
works precede, accompany, or follow that 
in the technical school? 

II. Is it practicable to organize practi- 
cal schools, under the direction and dis- 
cipline of experts in engineering works? 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the 
second of these questions, which contains 
the suggestion for the practical improve- 
ment of the present educational system, 
was neglected. Perhaps this may have 
been because ihe members were agreed 
that it was practicable to have the 
schools for practice if it were expedient 
to have them, and they concentrated 
their attention on the question of policy. 
Each of the three alternatives found its 
advocates. Nine speakers, including one 
professor, advocated practice before scien- 
tific education; five, including two pro- 
fessors, thought the student should have 
his practical training while in school; 
and nine were for education first and 
practice afterward ; the practice, however, 
to be had before the aspirant could be 
considered ready to undertake engineer- 
ing work. Here we have a strong ma- 
jority against the practice of mixing 
practical and scientific instruction. Near- 
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ly all of the most experienced engineers 
condemned the system of placing an in- 
struction shop in the school. They held 
that it is impossible for these school- 
shops to fairly represent the real state of 
engineering work or to give effective train- 
ing in anything important. Of the five 
who advocated a synchronous theoreti- 
cal and practical course, two favored the 
second proposition of Mr. Holley; namely, 
practical schools in existing works to be 
carried on simultaneously with the other 
schools. It is in this respect that Ameri- 
can schools show the most determined 
propensity to depart from the wishes of 
the active branch of the profession. Their 
managers seem to be easily dazzled with 
the prospect of giving their students that 
ability for active service which experi- 
enced men tell them can never be ob- 
tained in school. 

The method of building instruction 
shops in connection with schools is stout- 
ly defended by the gentlemen who have 
charge of the few shops which are so es- 
tablished at present, and they give such 
glowing accounts of the results, that this 
system seems likely to be extended. But 
there can be no doubt that the method is 
wrong if it is opposed by the most experi- 
enced men in the profession. The policy 
of all these institutions should be regu- 
lated in accordance with the sentiment 
of the active profession, a sentiment 
which is remarkably uniform on most 
general questions. There is little hope 
for an educational system that sets itself 
in opposition to those men from whom 
the graduates must receive their first 
start in life, and whose respect they must 
win if they wish to be spoken of as trust- 
worthy workmen. To show what the 
experienced active engineers think, we 
will give a few quotations, necessarily 
short ones. 

Mr. Thomas ©, Clarke: ‘‘The schools 
should confine themselves to teaching 
principles only. The moment they at- 
tempt to teach the application of these 
principles to practice, and endeavor to 
teach their students how to design cars, 
engines, and other machines, permanent 
way, bridges, roofs, dams, and such 
pieces of construction, they either are 
ten to twenty years behind the age, or 
else they incur the ridicule of practical 
men by teaching how to make something 
of no use.” 


Captain Douglas Galton, F. R. S., of 
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London: ‘The real difficulty lies in giv- 
ing a practical education to young men 
in the schools or in colleges. You may 
teach them by models the art of bridge 
‘ building, or the principles involved in 
the construction of revetment walls; or 
you may cause various sorts of work, as 
a plaything, to be executed by or under 
the eye of the student; but it is perfectly 
impossible that those difficulties of en- 
gineering which are of daily occurrence 
in actual works and which are the things 
that give the engineer his real practical 
knowledge and education—I say, it is im- 
possible that these can be taught in any 
schools.” 

Mr. Coleman Sellers: ‘‘I think the 
position held by Mr. Clarke is exactly 
the one that should be pursued, and that 
is to give them as broad an education as 
possible; but in giving them this educa- 
tion I would like to have one idea pretty 
well emphasized, and that is that a col- 
lege will not teach them anything at all 
of practice, but that it will teach them 
what they want very much to know, and 
that is how to study.” ‘‘Now I say that 
I thought of this very deeply in the case 
of my own sons. I was not at all sur- 
prised when I found my eldest son, after 
leaving the university, accepting a posi- 
tion in the workshop a little better than 
a common laborer. He commenced by 
chipping the scale out of the boiler. I tell 
you it was the best thing for him, because 
he made a beginning at the bottom 
and did not shirk his work; it was as 
much as to say that he was willing to 
learn all that could be taught in the shop, 
and he rapidly rose to a position higher 
than many who had been longer at work, 
but who had less book-learning to back 
them.” 

Mr. E. C. Pechin: “ As far as regards 
blast furnace management, the schools 
can effectively precede actual practice.” 
**T would start the graduate in the office, 
to become familiar with the method of 
making accounts. Many a hard-work- 
ing iron man has been insensibly ruined 
by faulty book-keeping. Thence to the 
weighing department to find out how to 
receive supplies and ship products. De- 
fective scales or false weighing may 
knock the bottom out of an otherwise 
fair balance sheet. Thence into the labor 
gang of the furnace, helping, filling, fir- 
ing, keeping, until he is acquainted with 
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every-day furnace life, the petty mis- 
haps and the more serious complica- 
tions.” 

The quotations above given have not 
been selected from the remarks of nu- 
merous speakers, but are taken from four 
successive addresses, and similar views 
could be quoted from most of the dis- 
tinctively practical members of the pro- 
fession, They show conclusively that 
the tendency to establish instruction 
shops in schools is one which is regarded 
with great disfavor by the men best able 
to judge of their results, but in spite of 
this opposition the formation of such 
shops seems to be a pet measure among 
technical schools. 

AUSTRALIAN WONDERS. 

A piscovery has been made in Aus- 
tralia which confirms with singular mi- 
nuteness the theory that assigns to can- 
nel coal an origin from leaves. It is 
difficult to understand how leaves can 
accumulate free from dirt in sufficient 
quantity to form the beds of canne] 
coal, now several feet thick and repre- 
senting many times their mass in leaves, 
But in Australia just such a mass of 
leaves has been found, partially, but not 
completely, altered to cannel. The ap- 
pearance and fracture of fresh blocks are 
the same as of this kind of coal, but 
after some years’ exposure it can be 
separated with a knife into thin lamina, 
which show that the mass is composed 
principally of leaves. The bed is six 
feet thick, and the Government geolo- 
gist calls it ‘incipient lignite.” 

Another Australian curiosity is an ig- 
neous rock which has enclosed small 
stems and even leaves of plants without 
destroying them. The plants are found 
in a thin red clay lying on a mass of vol- 
canic breccia, and they sometimes pene- 
trate several inches into an overlying 
mass of cellular basalt, and are not 
much altered, the woody matter being 
almost natural. The red clay evidently 
formed the surface soil of the hill of old 
voleanic breecia, when a new eruption 
occurred and covered the soil and its 
delicate plants with a mass of igneous 
rock, But how the volcanic rock retain- 
ed its plasticity without heat enough to 
destroy a delicate leaf isa mystery. The 
trunk of a tree about two feet in diame- 
ter is also embedded in this basalt, 
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which is pronounced to be of newer 
pliocene age. 





PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 

Tue Academy of Sciences at St. Louis 
is one of the most active and persistent 
local scientific bodies in this country, 
maintaining its regular meetings with 
great interest and success, Mr. F. E, 
Nipher lately described to the Academy 
an automatic fire alarm. He said: ‘A 
great deal of wisdom has been lavished 
upon the public since the fire (in the 
Southern Hotel), and many excellent 
suggestions have been made which the 
public should insist upon, and I hope I 
shall be excused if I proceed to say what 
I had intended to say before the fire oc- 
curred. The best way to prevent the 
loss of life and property by fire is to pre- 
vent the fire. There are two methods of 
discovering fires in their early stages, 
one by the use of night watchmen, the 
other by automatic heat alerms. Either 
of these means can be used alone, but it 
is better to combine them. For control- 
ling the movements of the watchmen 
many devices have been put before the 
public. Without stopping to point out 
the particular failings of any of them, I 
need only say that the instrument should 
fulfil these two conditions: it must be so 
constructed that it will not get out of 
order, and it must be so arranged that 
the watchman cannot injure it without 
immediate and certain detection.” Mr. 
Nipher exhibited a machine invented by 
Charles Heissler which fulfilled both of 
these conditions. It involves the use of 
electricity, and really consists of a sim- 
ple telegraphic machine by which the 
watchman signals from each room in the 
building that he is there. A recording 
instrument is placed in the office which 
marks the time of each signal on a mov- 
ing dial. This, which is the only com- 
plicated part of the apparatus, is entirely 
out of the watchman’s control, and a 
thing with which he has nothing to do. 
The only thing he touches is a key 
which he turns to the left when he enters 
the room the first time, and leaves in 
that position. At his next visit he mere- 
ly turns it back again. These move- 
ments reverse the current each time, and 
the recording machinery is correspond- 
ingly affected. If the room is not 
visited, the failure is marked on the dial 
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bya blank. Mr. Nipher did not describe 
the construction of the automatic alarm, 
but merely said that it rings a bell upon 
any considerable rise of temperature, . 
and may be made as delicate as is desired. 
It can in fact be so constructed that the 
heat of the hand, or even the mere 
approach of a human body, will set it off. 
The heat of a spirit lamp two feet off 
will ring the bell. Its delicacy has to be 
varied with the character of the climate 
and the position of the instrument, the 
most delicate apparatus being placed in 
basements and cellars that are protected 
from great variations of temperature. 
Mr. Nipher said that these instruments 
are now so perfect that any building 
worth protecting can be efficiently guard- 
ed. The instruments are like human 
beings in being liable to false alarms, 
the bell sometimes ringing from some 
elevation of temperature that is not due 
to a fire. But this indicates that they 
have what all means of protection should 
have, a margin of safety. On the other 
hand, they can be put up in such a way 
as to afford no proteetion, the adjust- 
ment not being fine enough. The prin- 
ciple upon which the Heissler alarm 
depends is the unequal expansion of 
metals, brass and steel being used. Two 
strips of these metals four inches long 
are soldered’ together throughout their 
whole length. One end is fixed to a firm 
support so that any variation of temper- 
ature causes the compound ribbon to 
curve toward one side on account of the 
greater expansion of the metal on the 
other side. At acertain point an elec- 
trical connection is made, and the bell 


rings. 


MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORIES. 

Ir is quite commonly supposed that 
high mountains possess one advantage 
over lower levels for astronomical ob- 
servations in a dryer and less tremulous 
air. But Prof. Henry Draper has tested 
this question in the Wahsatch and Rocky 
mountains, and finds that the popular 
supposition is unfounded. Instead of 
the air being better in those regions it is 
probably not so good as at his observa- 
tory on the Hudson river. Out of fifteen 
nights in the best season of the year 
only two were exceptionally fine. As a 
rule the transparency of the atmosphere 
was greater and the steadiness perhaps a 
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little less than in New York. The Lick 
observatory, which the endower intended 
to place on a mountain top, might after 
all do better on the plain. Nevertheless 
it is possible that in the extremely dry re- 
gions of the southern part of our central 
area, say in New Mexico, the atmos- 
pheric conditions may be favorable, 
There precipitation is extremely small at 
heights under 6,000 feet, and the seven 
months of winter, which would make ob- 
servatory work impossible on the moun- 
tains, would not be encountered. 





SOME NEW ELEMENTS. 

Tue discovery of planets has gone on 
with a steadiness and frequency that has 
multiplied the number more than twen- 
ty fold above the classic seven, and in 
fact the planet-hunter’s greatest difficul- 
ty now lies not in the scarcity of ‘‘ game, ’’ 
but in the refusal of the astronomical 
authorities to calculate and publish the 
orbits of the incessantly appearing stran- 
gers. Their mass is so small that they 
have not individual importance enough 
to warrant the cost of the computations, 
and now that each astronomer will have 
to make his own calculations, and per- 
haps calculate the paths of half a dozen 
of the last discovered planets in order to 
be certain that the one he has in sight is 
really a new one, it is quite likely that 
the number of discoveries will diminish 
on account of the labor involved. 

But this is not the case with new 
chemical elements, Their number, if 
we may believe the only law that has yet 
been enunciated, is a limited one. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Mendeleef, only five re- 
mained unknown before M. Lecog de Bois- 
baudran found gallium, and two others 
are now announced, leaving only two 
undiscovered. The search for them is 
beset with difficulties, and requires not 
merely patience and the closest observa- 
tion, but also scientific knowledge and 
invention of the highest kind. But as 
the circle of the elements closes in, this 
search becomes extremely interesting 
and important. Some conjectures as to 
probable chemical laws depend upon the 
discovery of these new elements and the 
properties they have. But this is a field 
of conjecture indeed, 

The latest announcement of a new ele- 
ment comes from Prof. Hermann, who, 
thirty years ago, published the name of 
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a new element which he called ilmeni- 
um. His methods of research and his 
conclusions were disputed, and the ex- 
istence of the metal fell into doubt, and 
finally the doubt strengthened so much 
that it was usually omitted from the 
standard lists of the elements and their 
symbols. But Mr. Hermann lately re- 
turned to the subject, and now declares 
not only that ilmenium has existence, 
but that in looking for it he has found 
another new element which he baptizes 
neptunium. Both were found in tanta- 
lite from Haddam, Connecticut, and 
with them were associated niobium and 
tantalum. The existence of the new 
element was indicated by a salt of phos- 
phorus bead which had a color different 
from those proper to the known metals, 
The so-called tantalite from Haddam 
was found to consist of equal parts of 
columbite and ferro-ilmenite, and by fu- 
sing with potassium bisulphate the hy- 
drated oxides of the metals above men- 
tioned were separated. The quantity of 
ilmenium and neptunium is small, and 
the characteristic reactions limited. 
Prof. Hermann has determined the 
atomic weight of ilmenium at 118. The 
subject is still doubtful, and needs con- 
firmation from the work of other chem- 
ists. If the discoverer’s work is sus- 
tained, the years 1876-7 will be memor- 
able in the history of chemical elements, 

The search for these new metals is 
combined in the most striking way with 
the study of solar and stellar physics, 
for the simple reason that the most ef- 
ficient instrument for their discovery is 
the spectroscope, which is also the one 
used for the analysis of the stars. Mr. 
Huggins, who has, after repeated trials, 
succeeded in photographing the spec- 
trum of a star (a Lyre), found in this 
first photograph evidence that sustains a 
former conjecture of his, that calcium is 
a mixture of elements, and not single. 
This conclusion was previously reached 
by direct experiments on the spectrum 
of the metal. Now the confirmation 
arises from the fact that in this new pho- 
tograph of the star’s spectrum one of 
the lines of calcium is wanting, proving 
to Mr. Huggins that it is not a simple 
element. In such brilliant ways do the 
investigation 


correlated methods of 
prove each other. 
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THE EYES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Dr. C. R. Aenew informed the New 
York Medico-Legal Society that it was a 
mistake to suppose that near-sightedness 
as a result of modern school conditions 
is much less prevalent in Ameriea than 
in Germany. In Cincinnati out of 209 
pupils of the district school examined 10 
per cent. were near-sighted; in a higher 
school the percentage was 14, while in 
the normal and high schools it was 16 
per cent. This shows a steady increase 
of near-sighteduess with the length of 
study. In the first four classes of the 
New York Free College the proportion 
of myopic eyes was found to be 29.40, 
34.75, and 53 per cent. respectively. 
These figures refer to different students, 
as the examination was made essentially 
at one time. We believe no attempt has 
been made to follow up one class in or- 
der to mark the effects of continued 
study. In the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 10 per cent. in the academic 
department were near-sighted, and in 
the collegiate department 28.5 per cent. 
Dr. Agnew said: ‘‘ Now while disease 
is going on in an organ so transparent as 
the eye, it is possible that during the 
same period of life damage is being done 
to other organs of the body which are 
not so transparent, and the morbid con- 
ditions of which we cannot so easily de- 
termine as those of the eye. I think 
that before we get through with this ex- 
amination certain rules will be formu- 
lated by which parents at home will be 
able to apply the principles necessary to 
the care of their children much better 
than now. Also that schoolrooms will 
be constructed much better than at the 
present day. It seems to me that the 
very etymology of the word education 
involves the idea that the young child is 
to be taken, and that he is to grow 
stronger and better, if all his organs, all 
the way up through that process of edu- 
cation, until the wear and tear of life 
produces results which, of course, are to 
be expected, were equally and fully ex- 
ercised in the right direction. Take a 
thousand children at six years of age, 
with properly regulated diet and man- 
agement at home and in the schoolhouse 
as regards forms of desks and seats and 
light and heat and hours of study and 
school books: it seems to me that these 
thousand children ought to represent 6 
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higher type of life when they reach the 
age of twenty-five years than when first 
taken in hand to be educated. We cer- 
tainly ought not to damage the eyes in 
the process of education; and I believe 
that the damage done to the eyes is to be 
taken as an indication of the damage 
done to other portions of the body.” 
The remedy he proposes is better care at 
home and better rules at school, ‘‘ Par- 
ents at home are very often at fault in 
not teaching their children how to use 
their eyes. I have suddenly entered the 
dwellings of many people and seen little 
girls curled up on a sofa, or in a chair, 
with head down in the lap, the vessels of 
the forehead turgid with blood, remain- 
ing in that situation for a greater or less 
time; and often, before the child can 
read, some object, like a doll with its 
wealth of intricate clothing, or some 
other plaything—the child holding the 
object near her eyes—using her accom- 
modation and focalizing its eyes; and all 
the time waste and repair is going on— 
because there can be no use of the eye 
without alterations of tissue, and the 
child will go blind because the proper 
nourishment of the eye is interfered 
with, and the tissues cannot be repro- 
duced as fast as the wasting process. If 
the child uses the eye for a long time or 
too closely at any particular form of 
work, the tissue cannot be reproduced or 
nourished as it should be; and the pres- 
sure of the muscles upon the eyeball and 
the difficult act of the girl in focalizing 
means that the tissue of the soft and 
pliable eye is undergoing alteration, 
which will lead to a lamentable form of 
the disease. Then the child goes into 
the school, and is there put into forms 
and classes, and oftentimes is made to 
do work on slates and copy-books which, 
perhaps, might be better done on the 
blackboard, and thus the eye is strained 
until the mischief is perceived in its 
effects.” 





THE AGASSIZ MUSEUM. 

Tus institution, which began in the 
collections made by Prof. Agassiz while 
a teacher in the Lawrence Scientific 
School previous to 1858, and in the gift 
of $50,000 by Wm. Gray for the care of 
these collections, has now increased to a 
value of over $322,000. It consists, in 
round numbers, of lands and buildings 
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to the amount of nearly $100,000; col- 
lections valued at $60,000; State grant 
to Agassiz Memorial Fund, $50,000; 
permanent fund, $108,000; and Hum- 
boldt fund, $7,040. The loss of Agas- 
siz’s remarkable personal influence seems 
to have cut short the prospects of carry- 
ing forward his energetic plans for in- 
creasing the fund by such large gifts as 
he was in the habit of securing. State 
aid was no longer to be looked for, and 
the museum authorities determined to 
unite it with Harvard university. The 
Legislature consented, and the natural 
history departments of the university, 
for the benefit of which it already 
holds a fund of $985,000. The fac- 
ulty of the museum continues, and will 
direct its expenditures, while the college 
undertakes the educational direction, 





MINING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

None of the mining fields in the 
neighborhood of New York contains 
such a variety of minerals as Nova 
Scotia, which in 1876 produced 709,646 
tons of coal, 12,039 ounces of gold, 15,- 
274 tons of iron ore, 16 tons of manga- 
nese, 45 tons of copper ore, and 6 tons 
of lead ore, besides gypsum and building 
materials. Every means is taken by 
the provincial government to encourage 
this important industry, and Mr. Henry 
S. Poole, as government inspector of 
mines, has published a valuable sum- 
mary of operations in 1876. Unfortu- 
nately the district is not sufficiently pros- 
perous to make frequent reconstruction 
of machinery and revision of methods 
in mining and treating the ores either 
necessary or advisable. But aside from 
this, Mr. Poole’s annual report is one of 
the most valuable publications in mining 
literature on this side of the ocean. His 
tables of coal statistics contain particu- 
lars of production from each seam as 
well as mine, the royalty paid, amount 
sold and used at collieries by engines or 
by machinery; classified statistics of la- 
bor, both of individuals and days’ work; 
a colliery construction account; dimen- 
sions of all ventilating furnaces, with 
length of air courses, and temperature 
and quantity of air; and similar statis- 
tics of pumping and winding engines. 
The gold industry is treated with the 
same minuteness, and the summary of 
one table is as follows: 
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Number of gold mines.............eee+seeesees 48 
tT ME iaccr ences bes 4s46eeensknee 111,304 
Number of quartz mills ... ......ccscccccscee 23 
DOSER POWER... cc ccccccccccccccccccccecces cece 18 
"Slik sadanidcaniaeniieoeeiquecpenen 10 
SS GE GEO GING, cnc ccccccsccccovcacss 15,490 
Yield in Troy ounces .. ........ Seicineel 12,03834 
Minimum yield per ton...... . 15 dwt. 13 grains. 


Maximum “ oF : denotanee 19 dwt. 
Yield per day’s work (gold at $18 per oz.)...$1.94 
It is such accurate reporting and such 
close professional analysis of facts that 
the United States Government should 
provide for. It is a work the country 
needs, and there is no one else to do it. 
The importance of this industry to Nova 
Scotia is seen from the summary of fif- 
teen years’ work in gold mining. During 
this time 254,111 1-2 oz. gold, worth 
$4,574,002, has been taken out, 340,853 
tons of ore crushed, and 2,601,268 days’ 
work afforded to the inhabitants. The 
ore averages $13.42 per ton. 





SCIENCE IN ILLINOIS, 

Tue control of the museum of the IIli- 
nois State Natural History Society has 
been transferred to the State Board ef 
Education, and that body has very prop- 
erly determined to make it an active 
element in the system of public educa- 
tion. It will supply collections to the 
public schools, aid in the collection of 
facts for a natural history survey of the 
State, and publish a series of Bulletins 
in which the fauna and flora of the State 
will be discussed. The first of theso 
Bulletins has been published at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, Mr. S. A. Forbes, cura- 
tor of the museum, being the editor. It 
contains a list of Illinois crustacea, with 
a key, by Mr. Forbes; ‘‘ The Tree in Win- 
ter,” by Dr. F. Brendel; ‘‘Sodic Pinate as 
a Test for Lime,” by Dr. J. A. Sewall, in 
which he says that the addition of so lit- 
tle as the 1-250,000 part of calcic sul- 
phate in water will give a distinct tur- 
bidity, and after a few hours a satisfac- 
tory deposit, with this reagent; a partial 
catalogue of Illinois fishes by E. W. 
Nelson; of Orthoptera by Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas; and an article upon parasitic 
fungi, by T. J. Burrill. The codperation 
of scientific men in the State is solicited, 
and the Bulletin deserves it. 





POLAR EFFECTS OF CONTINENTAL 
MASSES. 


Tue Rev. Samuel Haughton, professor 
of geology in the University of Dublin, 
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has endeavored to prove that the origi- 
nal surface of the solid earth, before it be- 
came wrinkled by the operation of geolo- 
gical forces, or the ‘‘zero plane,”’ as he 
calls it, lies at a depth of 1.42 miles 
below the sea level. In reaching this 
conclusion he discusses three surfaces: 
the surface of the sea, the zero surface 
of the solid earth, and the zero surface 
corrected for the weight of the ocean. 
The continents are assumed to be 1,000 
fect high, and the ocean two miles deep. 
The zero plane from which these mea- 
surements are taken is the surface of an 
ellipsoid similar in form to the sea sur- 
face, and containing the same volume as 
the total solid matter of the globe. The 
original surface of the globe, according 
to these elements, has in the sea spaces 
suffered a depression of 0.58 miles, and in 
the land spaces an elevation of 1.62 miles. 
These data were used to calculate 
the effect of geological changes in alter- 
ing the position of the poles, and it was 
found that the weight of the sea-water 
somewhat more than counterbalances 
the weight of rock which would lie in 
the 0.58 mile of depression, so that the 
excavation of the ocean bed has practical- 
ly not affected the position of the poles. 
That action is the work of continental 
elevation, and Prof. Haughton calculates 
just what it has been for each continent. 
The greatest movements are those of the 
north pole, amounting to 199.4 miles to- 
ward Yucatan due to Europe and Asia, 
and 105.5 miles toward Rangoon due to 
North America. In both these cases the 
large amount of displacement is owing 
to the great east and west extension of 
the land along the parallel of 45 deg. N., 
which is the most effective latitude. 
The author says that these motions 
were positive, and must have occurred 
when the continents were formed, unless 
eorrected by simultaneous elevations of 
equal importance in opposite quarters of 
the globe. 





Tue old University of Tubingen will 
celebrate its four hundredth anniversary 
in August. 


Tue Bessemer medal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute has this year been award- 
ed to Dr. John Percy of the Royal School 
of Mines, for his able researches in met- 
allurgy. 
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Dr. Scuiremany, the celebrated ex- 
plorer of Trojan and Greek mines, is 
expected to visit this country. 


Tne Russian Government announces 
the discovery of valuable silver deposits 
in several islands of the White sea. 


From two experiments it is supposed 
that it would require 5,400,000,000,000 
hydrogen atoms to weigh one grain. 


Ir is said that it costs the State of 
New York nearly $1,500 to graduate a 
pupil at the normal schools in Buffalo 
and Brockport. 


Tue little country of Switzerland has 
46 scientific societies, with a member- 
ship of 54,955, and 816 educational soci- 
eties, with 54,424 members. 


Tue Mississippi jetties are so far ad- 
vanced that a steamer drawing twenty 
and a half feet of water passed down the 
river. It was the deepest draught vessel 
that ever left New Orleans. 

Tue Mexican “onyx ’’ which was so 
much appreciated at the late interna- 
tional exhibition, and is now sold in 
American cities, is arragonite colored 
with small quantities of iron and manga- 
nese. 


An expedition consisting of Lieuten- 
ant Wood, United States army, and 
Prof. Taylor of the University of Chica- 
go, with their assistants, has gone to 
Alaska to ascertain the height of Mount 
St. Elias, 


A Frenciman has discovered that me- 
tallic tubes give out musical sounds 
when a live coal is placed in them. He 
hopes to adapt the discovery to fog sig- 
nals, and will exhibit some large tubes 
at Paris in 1878. 


Now that the eclat of the English 
Arctic expedition is dying away it is be- 
ginning to receive criticism. Dr. Ray 
of England thinks its failure was owing 
to many mistakes about the food required 
in the Arctic regions. There was an in- 
judicious use of grog in the daily rations 
of the men, the food was poor, and the 
sledges were defective. 
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Mr. Heyry James, whoneeds no other 
passport than his name to the favor of 
the readers of ‘‘ The Galaxy,’’ has just 
published another novel,* which is so 
good that we regret very much that it is 
not better. For, as it seems, it so easily 
might have been made better, that we 
feel as if defrauded of a perfect enjoy- 
ment which, in the nature of things, we 
ought to have. Mr. James’s purely lit- 
erary work is always good, neat, finished, 
with an air of elegance about it which is 
too rare in the writing of American au- 
thors. In this respect ‘‘ The American ” 
is better than its predecessor, ‘‘ Roderick 
Hudson.” The writer’s hand is steadier, 
and the work is of more even excellence. 
But we are not sure that in the former 
book there are not isolated passages of 
greater vivacity and stronger imaginative 
power than can be found in this one. 

The plot of ‘“‘ The American” has the 
great merit of originality, and it is well 
constructed. Mr. Christopher Newman 
—well chosen name—is an American 
who, having left school at ten years of 
age, is knocked about the world, tries 
various modes of getting a living, even 
to making washtubs, fails, or at least 
does not succeed, and finally goes to Cal- 
ifornia, where he strikes a lead, in busi- 
ness if not in mining, and ends by ac- 
cumulating a very large fortune before 
he is forty-five years old. He is an ex- 
ceedingly good-natured person, and gives 
up a prospective gain of sixty thousand 
dollars and the pleasure of victimizing 
in that amount a rival who has behaved 
shabbily to him, doing so simply be- 
eause he don’t care much for the money, 
and don’t care much to take his revenge. 
He goes to Europe determined to sec 
everything, and have everything of the 
best. Europe to him means chiefly 
Paris, of course; and there we find him 
desiring, among other things of the best, 
to have a very fine wife. He falls inte 
the hands of an American lady, a Mrs. 
Tristram, who has long been a resident 
of Paris, and who, learning from him his 


*“ The American.” By Henny James, Jr. 
16mo, pp. 473. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


inclinations toward marriage, if he can 
find a first rate woman, one who is up to 
his mark, informs him that she has such 
@ woman among her French acquaint- 
ances, and promises him an introduction 
to her, which she brings about. It must be 
confessed that Mr. Newman’s notions as 
to the woman with whom he is willing 
to share his fortune‘are sufficiently ex- 
acting. She must be beautiful, well 
born, well bred, intelligent, accom- 
plished, of kindly nature, and unexcep- 
tionable character. The only point upon 
which he is not exacting is just that 
upon which European men are very par- 
ticular—money. Of that he asks none; 
he has no need of it, and he is generous 
as well as good-natured. 

He is first shown to us in the Museum 
of the Louvre, somewhat jaded and worn 
with sight seeing. With ‘‘ head thrown 
back and legs outstretched,” he is loung- 
ing upon a divan, looking at one of Mu- 
rillo’s Madonnas; a man “long, lean, 
and muscular, he suggested that sort of 
vigor that is commonly known as ‘ tough- 
ness.’” In the gallery he scrapes an ac- 
quaintance with a very pretty young wo- 
man who is copying a picture,a Mlle. Noé- 
mie Nioche. He buys her copy for two 
thousand frances, which is just two thou- 
sand francs more than it is worth—doing 
so partly from good nature, partly in his 
utter ignorance of art. She turns out to 
be a thorough little adventuress, whose 
real object in life is to get some man to 
**take care of her.” She fails entirely to 
succeed with Newman, but her fortunes 
become somewhat involved with his, and 
her conduct has a very considerable in- 
fluence upon his fortunes and upon the 
story. The introduction of this exem- 
plary young person is very adroitly man- 
aged, and her connection with the course 
of events in which Newman becomes in- 
volved is very skilfully wrought out; 
her character being, moreover, one of 
the finest delineations in the book. 

The lady to whom Mrs, Tristram in- 
troduces Newman with match-making 
intent is Mme. de Cintré, who is of the 
Bellegarde family, one of the ancient 
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haute noblesse of France. She is a wi- 
dow, having been married in early youth 
against her will, and as it proves against 
her father’s will, to M. de Cintré, a re- 
pulsive man, old enough to be her grand- 
father. He soon dies; and she is under- 
stood to be disinclined to a second mar- 
riage. Her father is not living; her mo- 
ther, the dowager Marquise de Belle- 
garde, is, although of Irish birth, a thor- 
ough French grande dame of the old 
school, haughty, hard, polished, unscru- 
pulous, and scheming. She has two 
brothers, the Marquis, a worthy son of 
such a mother, and the Vicomte Valen- 
tin de Bellegarde, a good-hearted, some- 
what cynical representative of the jeu- 
nesse dorée of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main; not very heavily gilded, however, 
for the Bellegardes are in need of money. 

Into this family Christopher Newman, 
some time maker of washing-tubs, and 
present California millionaire, is drop- 
ped, somewhat to the amazement of all 
its members. To the still greater sur- 
prise of all, he soon announces himself 
as the suitor of Mme, de Cintré, For 
that lady meets all his expectations, ful- 
fils all his desires in a wife. She has an 
elegant, slender figure, a fine fair face, 
with large, beautiful blue eyes, all the 
womanly charms and graces, and her 
manner is perfection, When he proposes 
to her she does not send him off or for- 
bid him to speak again, but only imposes 
a period of probation, and chateau qui 
parle et femme qui ecoute va se rendre. 
A consetl de famille is held, the conse- 
quence of which is that the American 
ex-washing-tub maker, and present mil- 
lionaire, is accepted as a candidate for 
the hand of the daughter of the house of 
Bellegarde, Ere long the lady yields; 
the engagement is formally announced, 
and a grand evening party is given by 
the old Marquise de Bellegarde, to which 
all the swells of the ancient régime are 
invited, that Christopher Newman may 
be introduced to them as the future hus- 
band of Mme. de Cintré. 

Meantime the younger brother, Val- 
entin de Bellegarde, who has nobility as 
well as generosity of nature, and who 
forms a strong friendship for Newman, 
becomes enamored of the pretty little 
adventuress Mile. Nioche. At the same 
time he has penetration enough to see 
through that young woman thoroughly, 
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and character enough to feel that any 
connection with her would be a mistake. 
Nevertheless he hovers around her, and 
finding her one evening at the opera, 
flirting with the son of a German brew- 
er, who makes himself disagreeable, and 
finally becomes insulting, he challenges 
the young son of malt, and goes off, in 
spite of Newman’s entreaties and pro- 
tests, to fight the duel, in which he is 
mortally wounded. While Valentin is 
on this bloody expedition his prospec- 
tive brother-in-law learns, to his sur- 
prise, that Mme. de Cintré is about leay- 
ing Paris for the Bellegarde country 
seat, without a word to him. He seeks 
an interview at once, which he obtains 
in the presence of the family, and is in- 
formed by all of them that the marriage 
is broken off because the dowager Mar- 
quise and the Marquis cannot finally 
bring themselves to consent to receive 
**a commercial person” into their fami- 
ly. In the midst of this complication he 
is summoned by telegraph to the death- 
bed of his dear friend Valentin. He 
goes at once, and Valentin manages to 
extort from him the truth as te the 
breaking of tie engagement. The young 
man is shocked and ashamed at the bad 
faith of the proceeding, and apologizes 
to Newman in the name of the ancient 
family of the Bellegardes. In addition 
he gives him some information which he 
may use to further his cause, which is 
that the old Marquis de Bellegarde was 
poisoned by his wife, with the conni- 
vance of her eldest son, the present Mar- 
quis, to get rid of his opposition to the 
marriage with De Cintré. Newman 
worms the whole secret ovt of an old 
Englishwoman, an attendant upon the 
Marquise, to whom Valentin refers him. 
He faces the old Marquise and the Mar- 
quis with his evidence of the truth, and 
threatens them with exposure. Although 
startled and frightened, they show a bold, 
polished front, and defy him. He is 
baffled in his real purpose, which is to 
get his wife; and as to exposing the 
high-born poisoners, his good nature leads 
him to abandon that entirely. Mme. de 
Cintré takes the veil as a Carmelite nun; 
and there the story ends as regards the 
principal personages. But Mlle. Nioche 
is not neglected, Whatever the cause, 
the occasion of the breaking off of the 
match was the appearance in Paris of 
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Lord Deepmere, a fiftieth cousin of the 
Bellegardes, to whom, instead of New- 
man, the old Marquise conceives the pro- 
ject of marrying her daughter. Lord 
Deepmere, finding how matters are be- 
tween Mme. de Cintré and Newman, is 
too good a fellow, although a rather 
weak one, to step between them and their 
prospective happiness, and Mme. de 
Bellegarde is baffled. But Newman leaves 
Paris for London; and there in Hyde 
Park he finds Mlle. Nioche, and with her 
Lord Deepmere, who, as he could not 
have Mme. de Cintré in marriage, takes 
Mlle. Noémie upon her own terms. 

It must be confessed that, with such 
possibilities in the story, this is rather a 
lame and impotent conclusion. <A story 
ought to have a manifest and impressive 
end, just as much as a house ought to 
have a manifest and characteristic en- 
trance. The interest of Mr. James’s 
story culminates when Mme. de Cintré 
finally enters the Carmelites; and this 
incident, together with that of the dis- 
covery of the murder of the old Marquis, 
which is very well conceived, and the 
effect of which is visible in the earlier 
parts of the story, might have been 
worked up into a very dramatic finale. 
Instead of this, the close of the Ameri- 
ean’s career, the retirement of Mme. de 
Cintré from the world, the bringing to 
light of a deed of darkness that would 
have ruined the ancient house of Belle- 
garde, all are frittered away, and the end 
of the story ‘‘ peters out” just as some 
tropical rivers which are deep and strong 
soak away in the sand and really flew no 
whither. When we merely learn in an 
incidental way that Mme. de Cintré takes 
the veil, that the Bellegardes, after being 
a little frightened, but not too much to 
keep them from bluffing it out, retire to 
their ancient seat of Bellegarde, and that 
Christopher Newman, Esq., resumes his 
travels, we wonder what all this fuss was 
for. As to the glimpse that we get of 
that pure and impulsive creature Mlle. 
Noémie in company with the husband 
whom the Bellegardes wished to impose 
en Mme. de Cintré instead of Newman, 
gratifying although it is, we are most 
distinctly of the opinion that it does not 
meet our natural and reasonable expec- 
tations of a catastrophe. Mr, James’s 
story is like some pieces of orchestral 
music which really end, although in no 
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very marked way, some time before they 
stop, but which go on afterward, and on, 
about nothing very important, and at 
last give out rather than come to a de- 
cent end, 

We have another fault to find with 
Mr. James, which is with the title of his 
book, and the inferences which it mea- 
surably warrants abroad. Mr. Christo- 
pher Newman is certainly a fair repre- 
sentative of a certain sort, and a very 
respectable sort, of American; but he is 
not such a man that Mr. James, himself 
an American living in Europe, is war- 
ranted in setting him up before the 
world as “‘ The American.” Men like 
Newman are already too commonly 
regarded as the best product, if not ths 
only product, of two hundred and fifty 
years of American life, and a hundred of 
republican institutions. But let us ar- 
gue a little ad hominem, and ask Mr. 
James if Christopher Newman fairly rep- 
resents the larger number of his asso- 
ciates when he is at home. We fancy 
not. Why then put him forth thus set up 
on the pedestal of the definite article? If 
Mr. James had chosen to write his novel 
with Newman for hero, and to call it by 
his name, or Mme. de Cintré’s, or any 
other, and to let Newman go as a repre- 
sentative of a certain kind of American 
who gets rich in California, very well; 
but to have an American hold this man 
up to the world as the American is not 
highly satisfactory. 

And this objection has to do with an- 
other of more importance, which is that 
Mr. James’s hero is entirely insufficient 
for the part which he is called upon to 
play. The motive of the book is the 
bringing of a representative, supposed to 
be admirable, of a democratic and trad- 
ing community into contact with persons 
of the oldest and highest aristocratic 
family connections and traditions of Eu- 
rope, and the presentation of the former 
in such a light that he carries with him 
the sympathies of the reader. Other 
than this the book can have no conceiv- 
able motive at all. Now to produce such 
an effect, Mr. James’s hero should have 
been a man of some mark, clever, if not 
brilliant, a man of the best breeding that 
his country could produce, of engaging 
manners, of dignified bearing, in short a 
man who by the force of his own person- 
ality might be likely to break down the 
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social prejudices at least of the woman 
who consents that he may make love to 
her. Whereas, Newman, although an 
honorable and respectable man, intelli- 
gent in his way, and well-behaved 
enough, is so entirely lacking in at- 
tractive personal qualities, and, although 
not exactly uncouth, so raw in his man- 
ner, that no one wonders why the 
Bellegardes, being at heart dishonorable 
people, seize the first opportunity of 
getting rid of him. He is after all only 
just what Mr. James makes them call 
him, ‘‘a commercial person,’’ which he 
might be, and yet be all the rest that he 
is not. Our only wonder is how a wo- 
man like Mme. de Cintré can be brought 
to look upon him with eyes of personal 
favor. We are speaking of a woman 
such as the figure of Mme. de Cintré 
standsfor. For as tothe heroine herself, 
her personality is of the vaguest. She 
leaves no impression of individuality up- 
on us; we are told certain things about 
her, indeed, but she is almost a lay fig- 
ure. Again, as to Newman, there are 
certain gross inconsistencies which pre- 
vent us from accepting him as a real 
living personage. We see that he is in 
mind and body rather strong; he is also 
in mind and body rather gauche. Nev- 
ertheless Mr. James from time to time 
puts words into his mouth and thoughts 
into his mind which only belong to a 
person of social and intellectual culture 
and of delicate apprehension, The old 
Marquise de Bellegarde, who does not 
conceal her haughtiness or her family 
pride from him, says to him one day 
frankly, ‘‘I would rather favor you on 
the whole than suffer you. It will be 
easier.” To which Newman at once re- 
plies, “*I am thankful for any term. 
But for the present you have suffered me 
long enough. Good night.’? And he 
takes his leave. Again, in reply to a 
cynical remark by Valentin as to the 
virtue of old M. Nioche, Newman says, 
‘* It seems to me that you [he and Mlle. 
Noémie] are very well matched. You 
are both hard cases, and M. Nioche and 
I, I believe, are the only virtuous men to 
be found in Paris.” Now the delicate 
retort of the first of these speeches, and 
the irony of the second, are not in keep- 
ing with the rest that we see of Newman, 
nor are they consistent with the natural 
character of a man who left school at ten, 
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and who drifted round the far West in 
his youth, and in early manhood grew 
rich in California. . 

Ivis only with his hero and his heroine, 
however, that Mr. James has been un- 
successful. His French people and his 
French-Americans are admirable. They 
have the air, all of them, of careful stu- 
dies from the life, and more. For that 
they might be and yet lack life them- 
selves; but on the contrary, they live. 
The old Marquise de Bellegarde is clearly 
strongly imagined. How truthful the 
delineation may be as the type of a 
grande dame of the legitimist society of 
France can only be told by those who 
have had the opportunity of entering 
that society, but it has the air of truth 
about it, as certain portraits have of 
which we have not seen the originals. 
So it is with the brothers Bellegarde, the 
elder of whom, although he is a weak 
creature, kept erect only by family pride, 
still impresses us with his individuality, 
even when he ‘‘ walks up and down the 
drawing-room in silence like a sentinel 
at the door of some smooth-fronted cita- 
del of the proprieties;” while poor Val- 
eutin lives and breathes and wins us to 
love him and to mourn his death, his 
behavior as to the cause of which is 
thoroughly and exquisitely French. But 
perhaps the most vivid portraiture in the 
book is that of Mlle. Noémie. She is at 
least the Marquise’s rival in this respect; 
and how the crime-blackened old grande 
dame would have drawn herself up at 
the thought of even the mention of 
Noémie’s name and hers together! Mr. 
James has very deftly made this thor- 
oughly Parisian young person reveal 
herself to us, instead of describing her 
himself. He has had the skill to show 
us what she is by the impression that she 
makes on others, and by acts and words 
of her own that rather suggest than tell 
plainly what is passing in her mind. 
And her father, poor old broken down 
reprobate, trying to cover up his consent 
to her life from his own eyes—he too is 
admirable and pitiable. Mr. James's 
book, for the sake of those personages, 
although somewhat disappointing ai the 
end, will richly repay reading. 





Who is the author of “ Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal’? we do not know, nor 
have we read that book, which we believe 
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was very popular and had a large sale. 
These facts are of course a sufficient rea- 
son for the publication of another book 
by the same author, but we fail to find 
in the one before us any other reason 
why it should be printed—and by Mac- 
millan & Co.* We have rarely met with 
a more commonplace, feebler, shallower 
volume among all the commonplace, fee- 
ble, shallow volumes that have been sent 
to us in the form of poetry. The au- 
thoress—for it must be a woman—is an 
apostle of the gospel of gush, but even 
her gush is in the smallest possible stream 
of the thinnest possible fluid. The first 
stanza is: 
Love caught his heart in a lovely surprise, 
Just the first moment he looked in my eyes. 
Poor little eyes! by no prescience lit, 
They saw him three weeks ere | loy’d him a bit. 
This mixture of high-ding-diddle and 
boarding-school girl sentimentalism is a 
fair specimen of the whole thing, with 
the story of which we shall not weary 
our readers. It is just what one would 
look for in the plot of a tale written for 
the ‘* London Journal ’’ or the ‘‘ Fireside 
Companion.’’ The rhyme and the rhythm 
are on a level with the substance and the 
style; in short, we cannot conceive any 
reason for publishing such a book other 
than the prospect that it will sell. If 
‘“*Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal” was of 
this sort, and if this book finds readers, 
there need be no limit to the nonsense 
that is turned upon the market. We re- 
gret that of the only two books that we 
have received for some time from the 
publishers of ‘* Harry,’’ one should be so 
unworthy of their highly respected im- 
print. 





Joun Burroveus is an author who goes 
to school 1t doors and learns lessons 
from the birds, an example for many a 
round-shouldered recluse. An improve- 
ment on Thoreau, healthier in mind and 
body, his only tinge of insanity is an 
overestimate of Walt Whitman, whom 
he is pleased to consider the Apostle of 
Purity. The title of his last collection of 
essays is ‘‘ Birds and Poets,’’+ and with 
him the birds have the chief place. The 


* “ Harry.”’ By the author of “ Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal.”” 16mo, pp. 145. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 

+ Birds and Poets.” By J. Bunrovens. 
Hard & Houghton, fablishers. 
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highest compliment he can pay to a 
poet’s singing is an ingenious compari- 
son of his style to some bird-note. Keats 
and Shelley have, he says, more than 
other English poets, the bird organization 
and the piercing wild-bird cry; the sharp 
semi-tones of the sparrows and larks. 
Emerson is a winter bird with a clear, 
saucy, cheery call, and Whitman soars 
aloft as an eagle (undoubtedly the bird of 
freedom). Such enthusiasm and intimate 
acquaintance with nature is inspiring and 
instructive. Burroughs studies birds, 
books, and men with equal earnestness, 
and puts the flavor of the wild wood and 
the melody of the groves into his own mu- 
sical prose. Nature is to him a merciless 
power, all wise and infinite; reckless of 
individuals while carrying out her mighty 
plans. But all her moods are alike a*- 
mirable to this passionate lover. He ap- 
plauds her fierceness and grandeur and 
revels in her sweetness, and brings to 
those who have neither the time nor ca- 
pacity for learning her unwritten lan- 
guage many a beautiful thought and 
wholesome lesson. Several of the essays 
included in this volume were originally 
published in the ‘‘ Galaxy,” among them 
that giving Mr. Burroughs’ estimate of 
Emerson, which is singularly impartial 
and just. The closing chapter of the 
book is a characteristic rhapsody on 
Whitman, 
—‘‘Gatherings from an Artist’s Port- 
folio”* is a book for summer reading; 
nothing startling, but enjoyable through- 
out, full of amusing incidents, fresh 
anecdotes well told, with several love 
stories to leaven the whole. Mr. Free- 
man, who has given us these pleasant 
jottings from his diary, is an American, 
whose life has been spent in Rome, and 
his reminiscences of Leslie, Gibson, 
Crawford, Buchanan Read, and others 
have no suspicion of the interviewer’s 
style, but are the off-hand, unpretending 
chat of an intimate friend. Each chap- 
ter is a pen picture complete in itself. 
One is given to Thackeray, of whom he 
says that ‘‘no one but a professional artist 
ever entered the art atmosphere of Rome 
with a heartier appreciation of it, or felt 
more genuine sympathy with the artist 
than the author of ‘ Vanity Fair.’” An- 
* * Gatherings from an Artist's Portfolio.” By 


J. E. Frusman. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co. 
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other is devoted to Father Prout, the 
droll Irish priest. What a rare old place 
is the Café Greco—that dirty, insignifi- 
cant restaurant, where artists of every 
nation, every age, and every grade of 
distinction may be found smoking, drink- 
ing, or sketching on the stained marble 
slabs portraits, landscapes, or carica- 
tures, soon removed by the wet napkin of 
the waiter; a classic haunt, the resort for 
a century of artists and literary men. 
Turner had his pet corner there; Rey- 
nolds and West were frequent guests; 
Washington Irving and Cooper have 
tried its famous coffee and cheap wines. 
The habitués were accustomed to breathe 
into their glasses, then rub them with 
their napkins, and run the prongs of 
their forks into the coarse table cloth, 
to be sure they were clean; and John Gib- 
son, from force of habit, went through 
the same performance at the table of 
Lady C., who rallied him about it for 
years afterward. The little volume 
closes with a description of the Protes- 
tant Cemetery in Rome, and tributes to 
the distinguished dead who rest there, 
among them Keats, Shelley, and Gibson. 
These entertaining extracts from Mr. 
Freeman’s diary first appeared in ‘‘ Ap- 
pleton’s Journal.’’ 





TueE Collection of Little Counsels* is 
a practical book of a devotional charac- 
ter, Which deserves a permanent place 
among the best literary worksof its class. 
Kt is simple and charming in style, and 
full of strong and beautiful thoughts. 
Some of it is of special interest only to 
those who belong to the Roman Catholic 
faith, but the greater part may be read 
with profit by persons of all denomina- 
tions, or even by those who claim to hold 
themselves aloof from all the creeds. 
We cannot imagine any one devoting 
even five minutes to its pages, without 
being both pleased and benefited. It is 
divided into a succession of little chap- 
ters, treating of a singular variety of 
subjects, but all of them having relation 
to affairs of daily life, and to the main 
purpose of the book as expressed in its 
title. The maxims and good advice, 


*" Golden Sands; A COLLECTION OF LITTLE 
COUNSELS FOR THE SANCTIFICATION AND Happt- 
NESs OF Darty Lirs.” Translated from the 
French by Miss Ella J. McMahon. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co, 
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which are pleasantly intermingled with 
quaint and touching incidents and ex- 
amples, are all of a practical nature, and 
are made impressive by the simple ear- 
nestness with which they are urged. 
The author is certainly a person of large 
experience, and evidently a practised 
writer. The translation follows closely 
the French—perhaps too closely at times 
—yet the spirit and grace of the original 
are well preserved. 





Tue ignis fatuus which has lured so 
many gallant officers and men to a lone- 
ly death in the Arctic regions, has nev- 
ertheless given the world a rare collec- 
tion of fascinating stories of travel and 
adventure. From the early days of 
Hendrick Hudson and Frobisher, when 
English and Dutch searched in vain for 
the mythical northwest passage, the rec- 
ords of Arctic travel have been full of 
interest. The means with which Arctic 
navigators struggle against the forces of 
nature are so inadequate, their success 
so much a matter of good fortune, that 
government expeditions, provided with 
all the aids of experience and modern sci- 
ence, have not succeeded in penetrating 
much further into the ice belt than was 
done by Scoresby the whaler, alone and 
unassisted, more than sixty years ago. 
The charm of Arctic stories, and the fas- 
cination of Arctic travel, consist partly 
in the novelty of the scenery and sur- 
roundings, but still more in the descrip- 
tion of the courage and address called 
forth in a struggle with nature. Where 
all man’s strength and that of his most 
powerful steam machinery are as nothing 
in the grip of the merciless ice floes, 
man’s intellect, courage, and address are 
nevertheless often triumphant. This 
was never more conspicuously shown 
than in the celebrated Austrian expedi- 
tion of Payer and Weyprecht in 1872- 
1874.* Of all Polar enterprises since 
those of Hayes and Hall, the Austrian 
expedition was the most romantic. Its 
description reads like a novel. In this 
it differs very much from the prosa- 
ic accounts of the English voyagers, like 
McClintock, who fill their narratives 
with dry details. The historian of the 


* “ New Lands Within the Arctic Circle. Nar- 
rative of the Discoveries of the Austrian ship 
Tegethoff in the years 1872-1874." By JuLivs 
Payer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Austrian expedition—Payer—is a soldier, 
an old Alpine climber, a Tyrolese, full 
of poetry and romance, a good deal of an 
artist, and he sees things in a light very 
different from that of the sober, matter- 
of-fact Briton. His experience itself is 
singular enough, but the way he de- 
scribes it is the greatest charm of his book, 
and gives it a fascination beyond that of 
any Arctic voyager who has written since 
ourown Hayes. The Tegethoff expedition 
of 1872-1874 was, it appears, the result of 
a previous voyage made by Payer and 
Weyprecht, in a small Norwegian sailing 
cutter called the Isbjorn (Ice Bear) only 
55 feet long, 17 feet beam, and 6 feet 
draught of water. In this little cockle 
shell, strange to say, the two officers 
penetrated in 1871 further to the north, 
between Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, 
than any steamer had ever before done, 
and found the ice so thin and water so 
plentiful that they were encouraged to 
repeat their experience the next year in 
a well equipped steamer, the Tegethoff. 

In this second voyage their troubles 
began very early, and the record shows 
how utterly futile are the best human 
precautions against the floes ef the Arc- 
tic circle. This time they met the ice 
240 miles further south than they had 
the previous year, and after striving 
their utmost to get through, they entered 
what they thought was open sea, Sep- 
tember 1, 1872. That open place proved 
their destruction. It was an ‘‘ ice hole” 
surrounded with floes, which gradually 
closed in, surrounding the fated ship, and 
finally carried her off into the grip of the 
merciless Arctic winter. The account 
ef the terrible suspense endured during 
that winter by the crew of the Tegethoff 
must be read to be appreciated. Once 
beset, their troubles began, as the floes, 
urged by the winds and currents of the 
ocean, ground against each other with 
ominous roar and crash, Every day, 
often three or four times a day, for 113 
days, the crew had to rush on deck with 
their bags, get the boats ready, and pre- 
pare to leave the ship, as the ice masses 
cracked and yawned into huge gaping 
clefts. More they could not do till the 
tumult abated, except to fill up the open- 
ing chasms round the hull with snow 
and ice, so that if the ship sunk they 
might leap out on the floe and try to es- 
cape. Three months of such constant 
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mental torture and anxiety had a wear- 
ing effect on the crew of the Austrian 
vessel. When the long Arctic night 
closed, and the returning sun showed 
them his light, they were all pale, hag- 
gard, and pinched in features. Through- 
out this weary winter, however, the 
ship had been carried about in a strange, 
zigzag course, at the mercy of the cur- 
rents and winds. Finally the wander- 
ings of the floe brought them up to the 
80th parallel of north latitude, to a new 
island, which they named ‘* Franz Josef’s 
Land.” They tried hard that summer 
to get out their ship, but in vain. Ow- 
ing to her sharp lines she had been lifted 
out of the water, and lay on a floe of 
solid ice thirty feet thick. The summer 
passed, and then another winter. At 
last they were compelled to abandon 
the vessel, and travel home by sledges, 
over the ice. The record of this strange 
journey is full of weird interest. How 
they toiled on through the perpetual 
gloom, cheered by very few of those 
brilliant auroras that we are accustomed 
to associate with the polar night; how 
they met, notwithstanding the cold, 
abundance of bears and foxes; how their 
dogs behaved; how their motley crew of 
Styrians, Italians, and Tyrolese kept up 
their courage and sang songs of home, 
and how the weary travellers finally 
reached Norway in safety; all these 
strange experiences must be read to be 
fully appreciated. As a specimen of il- 
lustration and topography the Payer 
book is a decided success, the author 
having a fund of artistic talent that 
makes his pictures very attractive, and 
having been faithfully followed by some 
of the best wood engraving we have seen. 

Tue breaking out of the long-expected 
Eastern war, and the tremendous possi- 
bilities which it involves, give peculiar 
interest just now to all information re- 
lating to the belligerents. A few years 
ago the East had gone out of fashion. 
The civilized world was surfeited with 
**Views in the Orient,”’ ‘‘ Crescent and 
Cross”? books, and the ‘‘ Nile Notes” 
variety of literature. We had been given 
so much of Eastern romance that tur- 
bans and slippers were voted bores, Ara- 
bian steeds a delusion, and pessimist 
Mark Twain pronounced the only truth- 
ful traveller east of Malta. 
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Since it became certain that war would 
ensue between Russia and Turkey, East- 
ern travels have assumed a new value. 
We realize how little we know of either 
Russia or Turkey, and any book that 
promises to give us exact information is 
prized. 

The eyes of England have been so 
long fixed on Russian progress in the 
Kast, and her apprehension of danger to 
her Indian empire from that progress 
has been so strong, that it is not sur- 
prising that English books on the sub- 
ject are most plentiful. American pub- 
lishers have made haste to repruduce the 
best that were offered.* They are, of 
course, full of the absorbing theme, and 
the conclusions of the different authors 
represent their characters, as modified 
by national prejudice or early training, 
in a very interesting light. Captain 
Fred Burnaby of the Royal Horse 
Guards is first on the list. He is a man 
who has been in Central Africa with 
Gordon Pasha, and whose travels in 
Europe and Asia have given him a great 
command of foreign tongues. Captain 
Burnaby, it seems, went to Khiva en- 
tirely on his own responsibility, to find 
out for himself whether the Russians 
really menaced India, and what were 
their prospects in such an event. He 
made his determination, so he tells us, 
at Khartoum in Central Africa, just be- 
cause an English officer told him that it 
would be “‘impossible for him to get to 
Khiva.”’ The obstinate Guardsman there- 
upon determined he would go at any cost 
or hazard. First he revisited England, 
and spent a summer in London in the ar- 
duous duties of an officer of the Guards, 
consisting principally of one parade a 
week in Hyde Park. In November he 
received a six months’ leave of absence, 
and started for St. Petersburg on the 
first morning of that leave. Contrary 
to his expectation, he found very little 
trouble in going to Khiva, save only the 
perils of cold in a Russian winter. Once 
he was careless enough to let his hands 
drop out of his muff while he fell asleep, 
thereby nearly losing both arms, for they 


* Captain BurnasBy’s “ Ride to Khiva.”” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
Watiace’s “ Russia.” 

Holt & Co. 
Baker's “ Turkey.” New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 
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were frozen to the elbows. Thanks toa 
vigorous rubbing with snow and vodka 
by some friendly Cossacks, he escaped 
with the loss of the skin of both arms. 
Arrived at the frontier, he was saved the 
detentions experienced by our own trav- 
ellers, MeGahan and Schuyler, in 1873. 
They were compelled to run the guard 
and travel through an enemy’s country, 
pursued by Cossacks, till they found 
Kauffmann, Burnaby, more happy, en- 
joyed a peaceful ride. Travelling as he 
did, he was favored with very interesting 
glimpses of the economy of Tartar no- 
madic life in winter. According to his 
account, it resembles strongly that of 
our own Indians during the same sea- 
son, being mainly a torpid waiting for 
spring. The horses are nearly starving; 
the sheep and camels huddle together in 
groups, trusting to their heavy fleeces 
for protection; while the Tartars keep to 
their tents and sleep most of their time 
away. 

Arrived at Khiva, Burnaby saw the 
Khan, and transacted some volunteer 
envoy business on his own account, to 
excite the Khan against the Russians, 
Suddenly he received a message from the 
European frontier, announcing that a 
telegram was waiting for him there, and 
that he must go back to Fort Peter- 
Alexandroffsky to receive it. The tele- 
gram proved to be from the Duke of 
Cambridge, the English commander-in- 
chief, ordering the enterprising Guards- 
man to return to European Russia. His 
only consolation, as he sorrowfully 
obeyed, was that he had seen Khiva. 

Of information interesting to Ameri- 
cans Burnaby’s narrative contains little, 
except particulars about the pay, mode 
of life, and marching capacities of the 
Cossacks. Of military information as to 
the possible roads from Khiva to India 
there is no lack, and to Anglo-Indian 
officers his statistics will be a treasure, 
the appendix of the work being full of 
facts about Central Asia. On his show- 
ing, the danger of Russian advance to 
India is real and very formidable since 
the building of a railway to Tashkend. 
Whether Russia will try to follow the 
roads she possesses within the present 
generation is questionable. 

Mr. Wallace is an Englishman of a 
very different type, a man of peace and 
study. He went to Russia apparently on 
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business, and stayed there six or seven 
years. To learn the language more 
thoroughly, he quitted St. Petersburg and 
departed to the little village of Ivanoftka, 
where he sojourned for several years 
among the peasants, learning Russian 
from the parish priest and diving deeply 
into Russian literature. Mr. Wallace 
seems to have studied the inner aspects 
of Muscovite life much more closely than 
any living author not a Russian. There 
are so few foreigners who go to Russia 
with a determination to identify them- 
selves with the habits and feelings of the 
people, that when one of such a charac- 
ter is found his observations are always 
valuable. Mr. Wallace explodes a great 
many popular notions about Russians; 
one especially, that their native language 
is so difficult that all Russians in conse- 
quence find other languages easy. This 
idea he pronounces entirely erroneous. 
Russian, according te him, is no harder 
than French; comparatively easy to learn, 
but difficult to pronounce with perfect 
exactitude. On the other hand, he points 
out the true reason why Russians are 
thought such good linguists. Their no- 
bility as a class consider their own lan- 
guage barbarous. Whenever they can, 
they provide German, French, and Eng- 
lish nurses for their children, one after 
the other, so that the children learn the 
three languages almost insensibly and 
without labor. Captain Burnaby and 
Mr. MacGahan both make the same re- 
mark about Russian linguistic talent. It 
does not extend to the mujiks or pea- 
santry. On the socialistic and Nihilist 
movements in Russia, Mr. Wallace is 
very full indeed. He makes the system 
of the Mir or village commune plain to 
the reader; tells of the mokolani, a set 
of Russian Presbyterians, and of the 
trials to which they are subjected, and 
describes the Russian priesthood with all 
its faults and virtues. The limits of a 
notice such as this are too small for more 
than a casual mention of the chapters on 
these topics. On the all-absorbing sub- 
ject of the ‘‘ March to India,” Mr. Wal- 
lace is surprisingly reasonable. He 
makes the statements (astounding for an 
Englishman), that it would be preferable 
to have civilized Russians lords of cen- 
tral Asia, rather than barbarians; and 
that if India cannot be held by England 
through the love of the natives, it is 
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time for England to give up her empire. 
This, while natural sentiment in the 
mouth of an American, is very startling 
when found in an English book. 

A Briton of a still different type is Mr. 
James Baker, M. A., ‘‘ lieutenant colo- 
nel of the auxiliary forces,” who has 
spent about the same time in Turkey 
that Wallace passed in Russia. Mr. 
Baker has the Russo-phobia in its most 
violent form. He went to Turkey to live 
and he loves the Turks, but he bates the 
Russians even more than he loves the 
Turks. While not devoid of informa- 
tion (for no man can live among a peo- 
ple six or seven years without knowing 
something about them), his book is a 
piece of special pleading from beginning 
toend in favor of the Osmanli. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Baker no Turk ever does 
wrong, and every Russian is a born in- 
eendiary and generally worthless vaga- 
bond, with a special aim to steal India 
from England by taking Constantinople. 
From the first page to the last this night- 
mare haunts Mr. Baker, and colors all 
his pictures. He even excuses the Bul- 
garian massacres, and such Turkish cru- 
elties as he cannot justify he boldly dis- 
credits. Still he gives us much topo- 
graphical and other information about 
European Turkey, of interest just now. 
A great deal of the purely military part 
of this, however, is taken at second hand 
from Von Moltke and Chesney, whose 
works, by the way, are perfect storehouses 
of exact information on the military 
strength of Turkey. Taken all in all, 
Mr. Baker’s ‘‘ Turkey ” is the least valu- 
able of the three books under considera- 
tion, being largely a compilation of ma- 
terial that has already been published in 
the professional papers of Europe, espe- 
cially England; apart from the present 
crisis, it would have attracted little at- 
tention. 





Ir has become an established formula 
with American editors to refer all books 
treating of parts of the civil war of 1861 
~’5, to the ideal ‘‘ future historian ’’ as 
materials for his contemplated work on 
that contest. Such a representative per- 
son is always convenient as a repository 
of the doubts and fears of the editor, 
who often feels decidedly nebulous on the 
subject of strategy, and hopelessly lost 
on questions of tactics. We have been 
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waiting for this “future historian ” for 
many years, and in vain till 1877. He 
has presented himself at last in the per- 
son of Dr, A. Mahan, and the first in- 
stalment of his work has just been pub- 
lished.* In selecting his time, the Doc- 
tor has displayed some rashness. Had 
he taken the example of Sir Archibald Al- 
ison to heart, he would have waited until 
twenty-eight years after the death of all 
the prominent generals, when he could 
have made his own facts and quoted lib- 
erally from all the parties who had writ- 
ten memoirs. If a historian of this kind 
be astray in his facts, there may be no- 
body alive to correct him, or if still liv- 
ing they may be too old to write sensi- 
bly. To be sure in such a case he must 
begin young, as did Alison in 1815, and 
must have money and time to travel for 
fourteen years collecting material, be- 
sides writing another fourteen years on 
the work itself. The result may be pon- 
derous, but it cannot fail to be respect- 
able. 

Dr. Mahan’s ‘Critical History” is 
neither ponderous nor respectable. If 
the Doctor be right he has settled the 
questions of the civil war for all future 
historians in a single volume of 460 
pages. We shall never have our prom- 
ised history, according to the Doctor, 
because it is not worth writing. There- 
fore no Napier would deign to undertake 
the task. The Doctor regards the whole 
war as a stupendous series of blunders on 
both sides; insists that it ought not to 
have kasted a single year, nor cost a hun- 
dred thousand men; that all our cbm- 
manders were incapables or traitors, ex- 
cept Fremont, Pope, and Butler; and 
tells us that it was all owing to the Doc- 
tor’s own advice, presented in writing to 
Mr. Sumner and President Lincoln, that 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox Court 
House and Johnston in Carolina. The 


* “4 Oritical History of the Late American 
War.” By A. Manan. New York: A, 8S. Barnes 
& Co. 
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Doctor further informs us that all the 
best minds of the country agree with him, 
and that no person of common under- 
standing can doubt his conclusions. 

It must not be thought, nevertheless, 
that the Doctor has written an absurd 
book, though he undoubtedly has a bold 
one. No really conscientious student of 
the late war can read Dr. Mahan’s “ Criti- 
cal History’ without coming on many 
undeniable truths, and agreeing with 
many of the author’s negative judgments. 
It is so much easier to find fault than to 
do better, that we cannot expect to agree 
with the Doctor in his positive ideas. 
He puts at the end of each chapter a 
piece entitled ‘‘ What should have been 
done,’’ which reveals his exact status as 
a military critic. He is decidedly im- 
practicable, and we cannot wonder that 
he was not listened to at Washington, 
where he appears, from his own account, 
to have made a nuisance of himself. His 
pet grievance seems to be that the mili- 
tary generals were not placed under the 
orders of the civilians in office at Wash- 
ington after Bull Run. He insists that 
the citizens knew more about war than 
the soldiers, and that he himself had 
‘studied war from his youth up.” This 
is the ridiculous part of Dr. Mahan’s 
book, and will justly subject him to se- 
vere castigation. ‘The petulant conceit 
shown by him in the introduction and 
elsewhere, in speaking of himself, is 
rarely made so plain by an author. It 
does not appear, with all his study of 
war, that the Doctor ever volunteered on 
service, though he had as many of his 
wife’s relations there as Artemus Ward, 
besides a son killed at Fredericksburg. 
Altogether his book is a strange com- 
pound of sound criticism and bitter ego- 
tism. Military students who already 
know something about the war may 
study Mahan with advantage. To all 
others it is a dangerous book, as it deals 
in assertions unsupported by any trust- 
worthy evidence given by the author. 
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— Tue tremendous power of success 
has never been more strikingly illustrat- 
ed than in the recent experience of the 
ex-General-in-Chief of the United States 
army and late President. Next to the 
Russian-Turkish war, the great event of 
the season in England is decidedly the 
visit of General Grant. He is welcomed 
by mayors in speeches; he is made a cit- 
izen of London; a Doctor of Laws at 
Oxford; great entertainments, which 
have almost a national character, are 
given in his honor by dukes; and the 
Queen herself has ordered that the usual 
etiquette is to be set aside in his case, 
‘and that General Grant and his wife are 
to be invited, as a matter-of-course, to 
all royal entertainments, without the in- 
tervention of the United States Minister. 
In his own country he is now only Mr. 
Grant, a man of no official position, of 
moderate means, of no great influence, 
hardly more than he had fifteen years 
ago, when his very existence was known 
to but few of his countrymen; in Eng- 
land he is treated as if he were a crown- 
ed head. Mr. Motley dies there, and his 
funeral sermon is preached in the Abbey 
by the Dean of Westminster, who eulo- 
gizes him, and, General Grant being pres- 
ent, makes flattering references tc him, 
which sound like those which English 
clergymen used to make three hundred 
years ago to Queen Elizabeth, when they 
had the honor of worshipping God in the 
presence of the royal termagant. All 
this must be gratifying in a certain way 
to General Grant, although we have no 
doubt that he is dreadfully bored by 
much of it; and the Westminster Abbey 
part of it would be the acme of delight 
to Mr. Motley if he could only be alive 
and a witness of his own obsequies. 
But, although there is doubtless in it a 
certain appreciation of his ability as a 
soldier, and of Mr. Motley’s as a historian 
and a man of letters, it has a much 
broader and more important significance. 
Dean Stanley is reported to have said in 
his sermon that England took pride in 
making these events the occasion of 
showing her recognition of the fact that 





the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race are really one friendly peo- 
ple. This is all very pleasant; and we 
hope that it is true. It should be so. It 
is infinitely better for both the branches 
of that great race that it should be. But 
what a change in the tone and the man- 
ner of one of them! It would be an 
amusing piece of cruelty if General Grant 
were to look up a few copies of the Lon- 
don ‘‘Times” and the ‘‘Saturday Re- 
view,” and other daily and weekly news- 
papers published in 1862, 1863, and 
1864, and read aloud from them to his 
royal and noble hosts and flatterers cer- 
tain passages in which he and his coun- 
trymen were spoken of at that time. 
The effect, we take it, would be rather 
startling—in the phrase of the day, ‘‘ aw- 
ful’’; indeed, ‘‘awfully awful.” The 
change is astounding; and it means that 
the people and the government of the 
United States have achieved a great suc- 
cess, and have taken a position in the 
world which places them, even with their 
now dear brothers of the other branch of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, on tke footing of 
the most favored nations, 


— SaTisFactory as it is to us all to 
have compelled at last this recognition, 
there is in it an element not quite so 
gratifying. For we all know that except 
in the position of consclidated, unsub- 
vertible power to which our government 
has attained, we were far more worthy of 
the respect of our British cousins thirty 
years ago than we are now. For then 
we were intrinsically a more respectable 
people, more worthy of our own self-re- 
spect. It is not necessary to be a be- 
liever in the good old times, and a de- 
spiser of everything new, to see that we 
are now politically, socially, and moral- 
ly degenerate. We acknowledge this to 
ourselves daily. We were an honester 
people; and honesty is at the foundation 
of character, national and individual. 
Our deterioration in this respect during 
the last ten or fifteen years has been 
great and rapid; and of it we can hardly 
open a newspaper, have hardly been able 
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to do so for some years past, without 
finding evidence. Of the corruption and 
also of the enfeebling of our politics, 
there is as little question. Political 
rings did not exist thirty years ago, al- 
though individuals were dishonest, as at 
all times they have been among all peo- 
ples, and Tweeds were impossible. Then 
Jim Fisks were not, nor Daniel Drews. 
And where in the length and breadth of 
the land is there one statesman, one po- 
litical orator, one publicist, who displays 
the ability of that throng of strong, bril- 
liant men of both parties, the last of 
whom to pass away was Seward! In 
manners our falling away has been not 
less manifest. We give more costly en- 
tertainments and dress much more ex- 
pensively. But courtesy, deference to 
age and to weakness, respect for the 
rights and the feelings of others in the 
daily intercourse of life, where are they? 
We have fallen into a rude, splendid, 
showy selfishness. But what matter is 
all this to others, and even to ourselves! 
We have become immensely rich and 
powerful; and besides riches and power 
what has life to give? To be weak and 
poor is to be miserable. 


— Seven plays have recently appear- 
ed, written in verse of varying blank- 
ness, and differing in many respects, but 
all alike in one—they are all unactable. 
They might, indeed, by main force be 
put upon the stage, and declaimed before 
the footlights; so might a dictionary; 
and a true lover of the drama would 
find almost as much pleasure in the one 
as in the other. A drama for the closet 
only, a play not meant to be played, is 
a self-evident absurdity. A dramatic 
poem it may perhaps be, but never a 
drama, whose essence is action and the 
development of character by action. 
First among the ingredients of a fine 
play is the action, the plot, the distinct 
and definite purpose held from the start, 
and from which there is no swerving 
until the finish. To this first and great- 
est essential belong, as Mrs. Kemble has 
shown, the stage effects and theatrical 
situations so often and so ignorantly 
sneered at—ignorantly, because if it is 
worth while to make plays at all, it is 
worth while to know all the tricks of the 
trade. Next in importance to the con- 
struction of the plot is the delineating 
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and revealing of character. Lastly 
comes the item of poetical diction. No 
amount of incidental poetry can atone 
for the lack of a homogeneous and well- 
articulated plot, adapted to the require- 
ments of the stage as it exists. Now it 
is exactly in this first and great essential 
of a good play that the modern poetical 
drama is deficient. In our theatres 
there are plays with plots—and little 
else. On our shelves there are plays, 
like one of those we refer to, peopled 
with characters and rich in poetic feel- 
ing, but without the skeleton structure 
which a drama needs as much as a man, 


— Tue subject of Mr. Leighton’s ‘‘Sons 
of Godwin,” one of the seven of which 
we speak, is almost the same as that of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Harold,” and the two plays 
are in many points alike. Both authors 
have leaned heavily upon Mr. Free- 
man; both have borrowed less largely 
from Bulwer. Although “ Harold” in 
form and subject was a great advance on 
‘Queen Mary,” it is still a dramatized 
chronicle, a history—to use the Shake- 
spearian word—not a drama. Nor is 
Mr. Leighton’s tragedy a drama. It has 
neither exposition nor dénouement. It 
has a beginning and an end, fixed by 
chronology rather than by the definite 
purpose of the dramatist. Now, real 
dramatic interest can be put into a 
chronicle by a born dramatist—witness 
‘Julius Cesar’ and “ Richard III.”— 
but however instinct with dramatic vi- 
tality the work may be, the imperfec- 
tion of dramatic form cannot be con- 
cealed; and in spite of the vigor and vi- 
rility of the ‘‘Sons of Godwin,” in spite 
of its firm and resonant blank verse, we 
do not detect in it ‘‘that liberal han- 
dling of cross-speaking passion and hu- 
mor which, with a strong constructive 
faculty, we regard as the sign of a genu- 
ine dramatist,” any more than the keen 
and accomplished critic from whom we 
have quoted these words could discover 
it in “‘ Queen Mary.” 


— A FINEeR subject for a drama than 
“Harold” it would be hard to find. 
There is in the many-colored and swiftly 
moving events of his troublous times 
just the background which the poet play- 
wright would choose to project his play 
upon. But to write this would be far 
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more difficult than to merely dramatize 
history, and Mr. Leighton, like Tenny- 
son, has chosen the easier task. It is as 
a chronicle play, then, that the ‘‘Sons of 
Godwin ” is to be considered, and as such 
it deserves high praise. Mr. Leighton 
possesses his subject fully and sets it be- 
fore us distinctly. There is no indeci- 
sion of touch, no groping in the dark. 
In blank verse of varied modulation and 
infused with poetic vitality, he tells the 
story of Harold’s life and death, letting 
his dramatis persone reveal their char- 
acters themselves, though the self-revela- 
tion is shown rather in talk than in ac- 
tion. And it is to be noted that the 
character which stands out most distinct- 
ly—perhaps even more distinctly than 
Harold himself—is Tostig, and this is 
simply because he is shown so often do- 
ing as well as talking. In the ‘Sons of 
Godwin,’’ Tostig legitimately holds a 
larger space than in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Har- 
old,” and that the two portraits of the 
fiery earl differ but little, indicates how 
closely both writers have followed Mr. 
Freeman. It is in the management of 
the turbulent and reckless Earl of North- 
umbria, that Mr. Leighton is at his best. 
What that best is, can perhaps be seen 
from the following extract (p. 61): 


-— . + « «+ Weknow the story: 
How you oppressed and injured this poor man 
Because he murmured thai you took his mate, 
Oh, fie on you, a Christian earl, to steal 
And slay the victim to atone the theft! 


Tostig.—Steals men the lion when in forests 
dark 
He leaps upon his prey? or steals the eagle 
When from his dizzy height he swiftly swoops 
On frightened dove? No, king, these do not 
steal; 
They take by lordly power and right of might. 
So, like a lion ’mid the beasts of fiela, 
An eagle "mong the birds, Earl Tostig rules 
With men; and Nature gave him his fierce heart, 
Strong arm, and dauntless courage, as it gave 
Tooth to the lion, talon to the eagle. . . 


— Mr. Brooks in his preface asserts 
that ‘‘ King Saul,’’ which we classify also 
with the unactable drama, is not a his- 
torical drama nora dramatic poem, but a 
tragedy. As such, it is not worthy of 
serious consideration. It seems to be 
little else than the stringing together of 
certain familiar biblical incidents made 
manifest in language compounded partly 
of commonplace and partly of Scriptural 
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quotations, The story of Saul, which 
Alfieri made the subject of a noble tra- 
gedy, is degraded, in the hands of Mr, 
Brooks, to the exhibition of the simulated 
insanity of David, and of the vulgar 
plottings of a melodramatic villian, Ab- 
ner. The picture of Saul himself is con- 
fused and indistinct. No one would de- 
rive a better idea of the characters or the 
events from Mr. Brooks’s tragedy—which 
is tantamount to saying that it has no 
excuse for existence. The weakness of 
its verse is in marked contrast to the 
firmness and dignity of the blank verse 
of the ‘‘Sons of Godwin.” 


— Secure in the consolations of a 
philosophy which is proverbial, Mr. Mar- 
tin Farquahar Tupper has put forth an- 
other specimen of the unactable in ‘‘Wash- 
ington,” a drama in five acts. It is a 
drama only by courtesy; a few episodes 
of a great life cut into weak dialogue and 
dealt out in lines of five feet each do not 
make adrama. It shows no more knowl- 
edge of the human heart than of the 
modern stage. Mr. Tupper takes a dif- 
ferent view from Sparks of the events of 
American history, and a different view 
from Shakespeare of what constitutes 
English poetry. His blank verse is as 
smooth and as soft, as farmless, and as 
empty, as decasyllabic prose by any pos- 
sibility can be. His great characteristic, 
to judge from this play, is mildness— 
well-meaning and good-mannered mild- 
ness. In narrative he is mild; in dia- 
logue he is mild; in action—when there 
is any—he is mild; when murder is at- 
tempted, even then he is mild; in the 
very wind and whirlwind of his passion, 
he will aggravate his voice so that he 
will roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove; he will roar you an ’twere any 
nightingale. Indeed, Mr. Tupper’s 
muse seems to be a goody and grand- 
motherly sort of person in constant need 
of coddling. 


— Tree theatrical versions of the 
**Scarlet Letter’? have recently been 
produced, in Paris, London, and Boston. 
Two others which have got themselves 
printed and are before us are also speci- 
mens of the unactable drama, The si- 
multaneous appearance of these many 
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plays may at first sight seem evidence of 
a healthy interest in what is best in our 
literature. And so to a certain extent 
itis. But it also shows an entire mis- 
understanding of the relative positions 
of the novelist and the dramatist—or 
rather an ignorance of the proper atti- 
tude of the dramatist toward the novelist. 
A good play cannot be cut out of the 
“‘Scarlet Letter,” yet a dramatist may 
well see in the novel a fine subject for a 
play. When the younger Colman used 
William Godwin’s ‘‘ Caleb Williams ” as 
the basis of his ‘‘Iron Chest,” a play 
which keeps the stage to this day, he took 
from the tale only its central idea and its 
dominant characters, and around these 
he built a play, making no attempt to put 
the whole novel on the stage. There is, 
as we have just said, a noble theme for a 
dramatist in the ‘‘Scarlet Letter,” but 
he must needs treat the subject inde- 
pendently, in accordance with the rules 
of his art, just as Hawthorne had pre- 
viously developed it according to the 
rules of the novelist’s art. But it needs 
the skilful touch of a dramatic artist. 
No novel is less fitted for the hacking 
and hammering of the stage-adapter than 
the ‘Scarlet Letter.’”’ The hazy dim- 
ness in which Hawthorne, with infinite 
art, has shrouded the events of his 
tale, is wholly foreign to the genius of 
the stage. Neither of the versions be- 
fore us is of any value. One by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Walter Peck is without form 
and void. Mr. Gabriel Harrison, the 
author of another, sticks to prose, save 
in certain scenes, in which—improving 
on Hawthorne’s hint as to Mistress Hib- 
bins being, perchance, one of the witches 
of the forest—he gives us the regular 
witch and incantation business of a third- 
rate theatre, with a solemn seriousness 
which would be ludicrous indeed, were 
it not that the lowering of the high level 
of Hawthorne to the low level of Bow- 
ery melodrama strikes us as akin to des- 
ecration, 
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— Tue two plays remaining on our 
list can be discussed in a few brief lines. 
Both are in mingled prose and verse; in 
both the verse is as irregular as may be; 
both come to us from the West; and 
both have something of the wild western 
freedom from restraint and convention- 
ality. In one, “Napoleon and Joseph- ~ 
ine,” by R. S. Dement, one of the dra- 
matis persone is the Comte de Barras. 
The author apparently believes that a 
French soldier habitually talks to his 
fellows in the broken English of the 
stage Frenchman. The piece ends with 
the death of Josephine, after seeing the 
future of France in a vision; apparitions 
of Louis Napoleon and ‘‘ Napoleon IV.” 
convince her that France is at last to be 
happy. Ghosts of another kind are to 
be found in ‘ Brantley,’’ by Mr. John 
Lynd, which is probably the first drama 
printed in Colorado, and likely for that 
reason to be highly valued by the coming 
bibliomaniacs of the State—and by no 
others. Brantley, the hero—at least we 
opine that he is the hero—is in the 
chamber of a priest in Rome when ‘the 
spirit of a Protestant divine enters, 
the concluding lines of whose harangue 
are: 

The press is now the teacher, not the pulpit. 
Alas! alas! Oh! oh!! Oh! Oh-h-h! Alas! (sic), 
The spirit of a priest holding a cross 
succeeds, and his soliloquy concludes 
with the same final line. These ghosts 
are followed by personifications of ‘‘ Sci- 
ence” and the ‘‘ Progress of the Age.” 
Of the plot of ‘‘ Brantley ’’ much might 
be said. Théophile Gautier relates that 
when he had to criticise Bouchardy’s 
‘‘Sonneur de St. Paul” on its first per- 
formance, he attempted an analysis of 
its plot, and filled nine columns in nar- 
rating about half of the first act. The 
almost inconceivable number of incon- 
gruous and unnecessary incidents set 
forth in the five acts of ‘‘ Brantley” 
could scarcely be contained in twenty 
pages of this magazine, 





